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Let  us  guard  the  dream  that  is  in  us ! 


PART  I 


ALMOST  fainting,  Helie  J  amain  made  his  way  out  of  the 
Pater  Noster  Chapel  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  which  they 
were  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Palms. 

The  emotion,  the  heat,  and  the  fasting  had  been  too  much 
for  him.  He  wanted  to  be  in  the  fresh  air  and  alone.  But 
outside  in  the  enclosed  court  a  similar  crowd  of  ardent 
worshippers  of  all  races  pressed  round  the  movable  altars> 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  tabernacles  made 
from  palm-leaves.  The  officiating  priests  had  to  restrict 
the  movements  of  their  arms,  and  the  thurifers,  for  lack 
of  room,  shook  their  censers  up  and  down  instead  of 
swinging  them,  hundreds  of  eyes  following  the  bluish  fumes 
ecstatically  as  they  ascended  straight  to  the  blue  sky  above. 

Kneeling  outside  the  enclosure,  Christian  Arab  women 
put  out  henna-stained  fingers — ah1  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
them — from  the  folds  of  their  shroud-like  garments  to  cross 
themselves  ;  and  the  words  of  the  Or  emus  came  haltingly 
from  unaccustomed  lips  behind  veils  strangely  patterned. 

With  difficulty,  Helie  forced  a  passage  for  himself  between 
the  tents  of  the  dealers  in  sacred  images,  between  the 
vendors  of  cacaouettes  and  the  water-carriers,  who  came  and 
went  with  springing  step,  adding  discreetly  to  the  tinkling 
of  rosaries  and  the  singing  of  psalms  the  strokes  upon  their 
copper  timbals  by  which  they  heralded  their  approach. 
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And,  in  spite  of  the  early  hour,  new  groups  of  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  tourists,  kept  emerging  from  invisible  depths  on  the 
other  side  of  the  terrace,  and  came  pouring  in,  to  sink  on 
their  knees  in  prayer  on  this  holy  ground,  or  to  roam  light- 
heartedly  in  the  Latin  Concession  close  at  hand. 

An  odour  of  essence  of  roses,  mingled  with  those  of 
nougat  and  myrrh — exhalations  emanating  from  crowds 
of  all  kinds  in  the  Holy  Land — sickened  Helie  as  he  con- 
tinued his  slow  progress. 

At  last  he  was  free,  and,  taking  a  wild  pathway  bordered 
with  cactus,  he  reached  the  other  extremity  of  the  high 
plateau  of  the  Mount,  where  a  tiny  village  with  white 
cupolas  still  slumbered  in  the  peace  of  its  own  Islam. 

A  minaret,  standing  sentinel-like  above  the  abyss  below, 
dominated  the  scene. 

He  had  the  door  of  this  opened  for  him,  and,  mounting  a 
long  spiral  staircase  that  shook  under  his  tread,  he  stepped 
out  on  to  the  circular  balcony. 

A  delicious  breeze  was  blowing,  and  he  breathed  it  in 
with  enjoyment.  Hyssop  and  rosemary  grew  in  the 
crevices  of  the  old  wall.  He  crushed  some  of  their  leaves 
between  his  fingers.  Their  tart  perfume  and  the  wind 
comforted  him. 

No  prayer  came  to  him  here,  nor  fume  of  incense. 

Below,  in  the  courtyard  of  thf,  minaret,  the  guardian, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  sat  asleep  ;  a  goat  browsed  vacantly 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house  built  of  clay  ;  somewhere  near 
doves  were  cooing. 

Helie  closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  for  an  instant 
motionless,  leaning  against  the  top  of  the  minaret. 

He  was  afraid  to  raise  his  head — afraid  to  look  out  into 
the  distance.  His  heart  was  beating  violently.  He  knew 
that  out  there  stood  Jerusalem — there  within  his  reach  ;  he 
knew  that  the  Promised  Land  lay  all  around  him.  But 
was  it  to  be  the  visionary  Sion  that  had  come  to  him  so 
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often  in  his  childhood's  dreams  ?  Was  it  to  be  the  Canaan 
of  his  hopes  as  a  student  and  a  Christian  ?  Now  that  hp 
was  face  to  face  with  it  in  the  still  solemnity  of  this  dawn, 
a  spiritual  terror  came  over  him.  It  seemed  to  him  his 
destiny  hung  upon  the  emotion  of  that  one  moment. 

At  last  he  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony,  and, 
supporting  himself  on  the  open-work  stone  balustrade, 
went  slowly  round. 

At  first  he  could  distinguish  nothing  clearly.  It  was  all 
a  great  sad  shimmering,  fallen  from  a  sky  far  distant  upon 
a  world  quite  near.  A  pale,  diffused  radiance  blended 
colours  and  merged  outlines.  In  the  fantastic  twilight, 
valleys  seemed  to  move  like  shadows,  hills  to  shift  like 
clouds ;  rocks  stood  up  in  it  like  temples.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all,  facing  the  east,  without  perspective,  without 
boundaries,  without  shades,  naked  upon  a  phantom 
mountain  of  luminous  mist,  something  floated — something 
paler  and  loftier — something  definite  yet  full  of  mystery, 
illusory  yet  real,  wild  yet  witching  :  a  stronghold  and  a 
legend. 

'  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !'  Helie  murmured. 

And  across  the  haze  that  lay  over  the  Valley  of  Kedron, 
his  longing  went  over  to  her  as  though  on  a  bridge  of  light. 

'  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !' 

And  he  stretched  out  to  her  his  arms. 

Then  suddenly,  as  though  lit  up  by  the  same  ardour,  she 
took  flame.  Her  veils  were  torn  asunder,  and  she  stood 
out  from  the  still  nebulous  depths  rose-coloured,  resplen- 
dent, with  her  ramparts,  her  battlements,  her  towers,  her 
domes,  her  cupolas,  her  spires,  her  crosses,  her  crescents  : 
a  bride  all  gladness  greeting  her  lord. 

Behind  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  behind  Helie,  the  sun 
was  rising — in  its  full  force  quite  suddenly,  blazing,  scorch- 
ing ;  and  the  Land  of  Canaan  spread  itself  out  to  the  gaze 
in  all  its  infinite  grandeur  and  infinite  desolation. 

i — 2 
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Once  again  He"lie  went  round  the  stone  balcony,  and  now 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  rocks,  rising  in 
ever-widening  circles  like  a  succession  of  waves  growing  in 
volume.  Here,  crags  of  granite  seemed  to  burst  out  like 
breakers ;  there,  volcanic  gorges  glittered  already  in  the 
heat. 

To  the  left  the  heights  of  Ephraim,  tawny  in  hue  and 
streaked  like  burnouses,  looked  like  chiefs  of  a  tribe  grouped 
in  a  half-circle  ;  and  at  their  extremity,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan,  calcareous  Mount  Nebo,  from  whose  summit 
Moses  looked  down  upon  the  land  upon  which  he  was  never 
to  set  his  foot,  showed  its  old  man's  profile — the  profile  of 
an  old  man  disillusioned  and  wearying  for  his  home.  To 
the  right,  in  the  Valley  of  Sodom,  the  Black  Sea  shone 
heavily — like  a  bronze  shield  sunk  in  the  sands — and 
behind  the  violet  mountain  chains  of  Moab,  shutting  in  the 
horizon,  Helie  divined  Arabia  the  silent,  with  its  fire- 
breathing  wind  and  death-dealing  sun. 

Nearer  at  hand,  forming  the  first  stages  of  this  tremen- 
dous amphitheatre,  Helie  recognised  the  twin  hills  of 
Hebron  ;  and,  declining  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives  on 
one  side,  the  Mount  of  Aceldama  —  the  field  of  blood 
purchased  by  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  of  Judas  ;  on  the 
other  the  Mount  of  Scandal  upon  which  Solomon,  heedless 
of  Jehovah  and  of  His  temple,  offered  sacrifice  '  on  the  high 
places  and  under  the  green  trees  '  to  the  idols  of  his  pagan 
wives. 

Then  once  more  Helie  turned  his  gaze  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  reflected  with  stupefaction  on  the  gulf  which  separated 
him  and  her. 

In  front  of  him,  at  his  feet,  sank  like  an  immense  ravine 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  that  thoroughfare  of  death 
where  came  together  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  four 
furrows,  steep  and  deep,  and  so  strewn  with  tombs  that  they 
seemed  like  effluences  from  sepulchral  torrents.  On  the 
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other  side  of  the  valley  other  hills,  sinister,  dismal,  rose 
towards  the  city,  bearing  high  up  on  their  steep  slopes  the 
rank  growth  of  their  abandoned  gardens. 

Cemeteries  everywhere.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
grave-stones,  tumuli,  monoliths,  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks,  mausoleums  fallen  into  ruins,  remnants  of  stelae — 
ashes,  ashes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  agone, 
covering  now  alike  with  a  great  winding-sheet  all  the 
splendour  and  all  the  shame. 

No  flower,  no  smoke,  no  beating  of  wings.  Nothing 
capable  of  death  and  of  new  life.  Not  even  a  passing 
shadow. 

Death  everywhere,  under  the  dazzling  sun. 

As  though  blinded  by  the  horror  of  it  all,  Helie  closed  his 
eyes ;  then  he  opened  them  again,  and  in  one  long  look, 
familiarized  now  and  almost  tender,  he  embraced  all  those 
sad  valleys,  those  tear-bedewed  mountains,  the  whole 
accursed  land  ;  and  with  them,  up  above,  raised  high  above 
its  charnel-house,  enshrined  in  a  void,  crowned  by  the  sky, 
the  unchanging,  unconquered  city,  smiling  upon  its  girdle 
of  successive  wastes. 

It  was  all  terrifying,  but  it  was  all  eternal. 

Ah,  he  loved  it  all  already.  He  loved  the  austerity  of 
this  silence,  the  majesty  of  this  forlornness,  but  what 
charmed  him  above  all  was  the  anguished  yet  heroic  soul 
of  this  Jerusalem,  in  which  met  and  throbbed  in  unison  the 
souls  of  all  the  races  and  all  the  ages. 

'  She  shall  be  mine,  if  I  wish  it,'  he  said. 

And  his  massive  chest  filled  out  with  pride. 

No,  there  was  now  no  room  for  fear.  All  that  was  dead, 
doubtless,  but  all  that  might  live  again — thanks  to  him, 
thanks  to  his  soul,  vast  enough  and  fervent  enough  to 
reanimate  with  its  breath  the  breath  of  the  past. 

'  Almighty  God,  merciful  God,  make  me  worthy  of  such 
a  miracle,'  he  cried. 
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And  suddenly  a  rapture  came  upon  him.  A  feeling  of 
immense  strength  and  faith  spread  throughout  his  whole 
being  and  exalted  him.  He  seemed  in  communion  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  and  he  believed  in  the  justice  of  his 
hope. 

And  no  longer  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  but  with  an 
air  of  authority,  he  leant  above  the  precipice. 

The  grave-stones  flashed  back  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
them  he  felt  he  read  his  destiny,  and  his  heart  thrilled  at 
the  mirage  of  the  great  things  he  would  do. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  crossed  his  face.  He  turned  round, 
still  vibrating  with  emotion,  and  saw  near  him  on  the 
balcony  an  old  man  of  high  and  noble  stature,  whose 
approach,  in  his  excitement,  he  had  not  heard.  He  looked 
at  him  in  surprise,  for  the  newcomer  wore  a  great  black 
mantle  adorned  with  a  Maltese  cross ;  a  cork-helmet  covered 
his  fine  head,  aquiline,  visionary,  and  spurs  of  gold  shone 
from  his  heels.  He  smiled  at  Helie  kindly,  but  sadly. 

'  You  have  come  for  Her  ?'  he  asked,  pointing  to 
Jerusalem. 

And  Helie  observed  under  the  folds  of  the  black  mantle 
a  coat  of  mail  and  a  sword  with  a  cruciform  guard. 

Too  astonished  to  speak,  he  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

'  Alas  !  They  all  come  for  Her.  I  also  came  for  Her. 
That  was  long  ago.  But  which  of  us  will  be  chosen  ?  Ah, 
which  of  us  will  be  chosen  ?' 

And  a  look  of  discouragement  came  into  the  dreamer's 
eyes. 

'  And  do  you  intend  to  remain  long  here  ?'  he  went  on. 

'  I  don't  know  yet — some  years  perhaps.  I  am  an 
Orientalist,  and  I  am  about  to  undertake  some  archaeological 
research.' 

'  I  am  a  knight.  I  am  Her  knight.  And  you,  are  you 
not  also  of  noble  birth  ?' 

'  No.     My  mother  was  only  of  the  petite  noblesse.' 
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'  Ah,  it  is  a  pity,  a  great  pity,  for  you  seem  to  me  to  have 
both  pride  and  sympathy,'  said  the  old  man,  studying 
Helie's  face.  '  You  would  have  made  a  gallant  knight.  .  .  . 
You  are  married  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Then  be  on  your  guard  against  women.  Above  all,  in 
this  land  of  suffering  and  hardness.  Women  kill  our 
visions  and  sap  our  heroism.  Beware  of  women.  It  was 
through  women  my  ancestors  were  lost.' 

And  before  Helie  had  recovered  from  his  amazement 
he  was  on  his  way  down  the  shaky  steps. 

Helie  remained  lost  in  thought.  Was  the  old  man  a 
humbug,  or  was  he  one  of  those  mystics  who  were  touched 
by  the  Jerusalem  madness,  of  which  he  had  heard,  and 
which  attacked,  they  said,  all  lovers  of  Sion  ? 

'  I  shall  not  go  too  far  in  my  devotion,'  he  thought  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  knight  gallop  back  across  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  dart  into  the  midst  of  the  army 
of  tombs  as  though  to  take  Jerusalem  by  assault.  Behind 
him  floated  his  great  black  mantle,  upon  which  the  white 
Maltese  cross  stood  out. 

Helie  J amain  quitted  the  minaret  and  the  Mahomedan 
village.  He  returned  to  the  Latin  Concession,  almost 
deserted  at  this  hour.  Tabernacles  and  other  movables 
were  piled  up  in  one  corner.  Pilgrims  lying  stretched  out 
upon  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  broken  flowers  and  crumbs 
of  cacaouettes  were  telling  their  beads  and  day-dreaming. 
Mussulman  women  went  about  offering  goats'  milk  for  sale 
out  of  a  ewer  borne  upon  the  shoulder  ;  and  their  children, 
covered  with  tinkling  amulets,  hung  on  Helie's  steps, 
crying  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  : 

'  Baksheesh  !  Baksheesh  !' 

The  crowds  had  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Helie  also  set 
out  now  upon  one  of  the  roads  which  streak  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
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The  landscape  had  changed  in  appearance.  Asphodels, 
crocuses,  and  anemones  brightened  the  hillsides.  Here 
and  there  trees  with  tranquil  leaves  threw  their  circular 
shade  upon  the  red  and  heavy  soil.  The  white  veils  of 
Christian  Arab  women  gave  the  pathways  the  aspect  of 
rivulets  of  snow,  with  now  and  again  some  scarlet  head- 
covering  rising  to  the  surface  like  a  peony  afloat. 

The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  screened  now  by  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  was  no  longer  in  view.  Lower  down  on  the 
Kedron  road  a  long  file  of  camels,  laden  with  palms,  had 
the  look  of  a  moving  oasis. 

On  the  hill  opposite,  the  cemeteries  shone  in  the  sun  like 
a  sandy  shore,  and  processions  of  monks  furrowed  it  like 
armies  of  ants.  As  they  descended,  the  city  rose  higher  in 
the  sky  above  them,  denning  more  clearly  in  the  rich  azure 
its  battlements  and  towers  and  domes  and  spires.  Then 
gradually  all  these  went  out  of  sight,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  dominating  overwhelming  whole,  the  cyclo- 
pean  mass  of  the  ramparts. 

Helie  walked  on  amidst  the  flowers,  between  the  white 
veils  and  the  rustling  sequins. 

The  pilgrims  had  plucked  branches  of  olive,  and  waved 
them  singing  :  '  Hosannah  !  Hosannah  !  Blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !' 

And  in  the  heart  of  the  young  man  also  something  seemed 
to  be  singing,  '  Hosannah  !  Hosannah  !' 

But  suddenly,  at  a  turning  in  the  pathway  in  front  of  the 
enclosure  at  Gethsemane,  a  strange  apparition  barred  the 
road. 

It  was  a  man  garbed  like  Christ,  crowned  with  thorns 
and  shouldering  an  immense  cross.  His  face,  however, 
had  no  sweetness  in  it,  and  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows  his 
yellow  eyeballs  rolled  from  side  to  side.  Frothing  at  the 
mouth,  his  hands  outstretched,  he  screamed  : 

'  Cursed  be  you,  you  race  of  dreamers  !    Repent,  repent 
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of  your  pride  !  Those  who  come  in  gladness  go  in  sorrow. 
Abase  yourselves,  humiliate  yourselves  !  Jerusalem  is  for 
the  afflicted  and  poor  in  spirit.  Cursed  be  you  all !  Jeru- 
salem is  like  Moloch.  She  is  fed  on  blood  and  tears.' 

The  Arab  women  fled  like  frightened  hens.  Some  of 
the  pilgrims  were  on  their  knees  in  the  dust  reciting  the 
Miserere.  Tourists  stood  laughing,  while  a  dragoman 
explained  : 

'  It  is  a  madman  who  imagines  he  is  the  last  prophet  of 
Jerusalem.' 

But  Helie's  joy  had  been  extinguished.  Slowly  he 
crossed  the  Kedron  bridge,  and  passed  before  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Then  he  began  to  ascend  slowly 
the  steep  road  which  leads  to  the  city  between  a  triple 
hedgerow  of  tombs,  of  cactus,  and  of  lepers. 

Right  at  the  top  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  gaped,  dark  and 
forbidding,  surrounded  by  spikes,  like  the  throat  of  some 
insatiable  monster.  And  in  the  young  man's  ears  rang 
continually  the  Isaian  cry  : 

'  Cursed  be  you  !  Jerusalem  is  like  Moloch.  She  is  fed 
on  blood  and  tears.' 


II 

HELIE  JAMAIN  had  barely  known  his  father.  A  man  of 
adventurous  spirit  and  sensual  temperament,  the  latter, 
after  three  years  of  married  life,  had  set  forth  to  look  for 
fortune  in  distant  lands,  whence  he  never  returned. 

The  boy  remained  alone  with  his  mother,  orphaned  when 
a  girl,  pious  and  tender,  but  whose  entire  wisdom  lay 
between  the  leaves  of  an  old  Bible  with  illuminated  plates. 

He  learnt  to  read  in  it  during  the  long  summer  evenings. 
When  he  had  been  attentive  at  vespers  his  mother  would 
sit  by  his  side  under  the  arbour  in  their  little  garden, 
and  with  the  holy  book  upon  her  knees,  she  would  explain 
to  him  the  touching  and  grotesque  illustrations,  making 
the  scenes  live  for  him  by  the  certainty  in  her  voice  and 
by  her  delicately  poetical  imagination.  Better  than  on  the 
faded  leaves  the  boy  read  in  his  mother's  serene  eyes. 
Therein  he  saw  reflected  the  Eastern  skies,  with  angels 
mounting  heavenwards  or  descending,  and  pictured  the 
column  of  fire  that  marched  before  the  Israelites,  and 
imagined  the  blue  roadstead  of  Eziongaber,  upon  which 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  with  their  freight  of  perfumes  set 
sail  for  Ophir.  Sometimes  in  the  winter  his  great-uncle,  an 
old  nobleman  from  Languedoc,  who  lived  in  the  country 
all  the  summer,  came  to  see  them  in  their  little  town. 

He  had  made  a  journey  in  Palestine  with  Chateaubriand, 
and  had  treasured  faithfully  some  relics  of  his  visit.  From 
the  pockets  of  his  long-tailed  coat  he  would  extract  a  small 
tin  vessel  which  had  contained  water  from  the  Jordan,  a 
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piece  of  hardened  briar  which  he  called  his  rose  of  Jericho, 
and  a  paper-weight  of  olive-wood  bearing  in  high  relief  the 
arms  of  Jerusalem  :  one  large  square  cross,  flanked  by  four 
small  ones.  All  round  them,  traced  with  a  calamus,  went 
a  saraband  of  black  letters,  which  he  said  were  Hebraic, 
but  amongst  which  Helie  found  drawings  of  camels,  taber- 
nacles, and  tents.  Later  the  old  uncle  taught  him  to  decipher 
these  strange  characters,  and  he  learnt  that  they  signified  : 

'  O  Virgin,  daughter  of  Sion !  Happy  the  mortal  who 
rests  in  the  shade  of  thy  walls.' 

And  without  understanding  exactly  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  Helie  loved  its  mysterious  solemnity.  And  he 
would  repeat  it  to  himself  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  it  were 
a  magic  formula. 

Often,  too,  while  the  boy  was  dipping  his  little  nose  into 
the  old  tin  case  in  order  to  smell  the  fictitious  perfume  of 
the  Jordan,  and  while  the  rose  of  Jericho  extended  its 
thorny  branches  in  the  water  in  a  basin,  the  great-uncle's 
memory  would  blossom  afresh,  and  he  would  be  in  turn  a 
soldier,  a  martyr,  a  pilgrim,  now  giving  chase  to  Turkish 
pirates,  now  falling  into  the  hands  of  ferocious  Bedouins, 
now  weeping  upon  the  tomb  of  Christ.  And  always  he 
would  finish  his  romantic  tales  by  an  outburst  against 
religious  indifference  and  regrets  for  the  rarity  of  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Helie  lost  first  his  mother,  then  his  great- 
uncle.  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  almost  without  other 
patrimony  than  the  relics  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Bible  with 
illuminated  plates.  A  school  kept  by  Christian  Brothers 
took  him  in.  There  he  remained,  oppressed  and  miserable, 
with  no  one  to  confide  in  or  seek  comfort  from. 

But  at  night  his  ardent  boyish  soul  revelled  in  the  weaving 
of  daydreams  from  his  stock  of  secret  memories.  All  his 
troubles  vanished,  and  when  the  full  moon  flooded  into  the 
dormitory  through  the  bare  windows,  he  would  slip  out 
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from  under  the  clothes,  and  drag  from  beneath  the  bed 
the  ponderous  old  Bible,  placed  there  because  it  was  too 
large  to  go  into  his  diminutive  trunk.  Seated  on  the 
ground,  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  he  could  turn  over  its 
pages.  Then,  asleep  again,  he  would  dream  that  he  was  in 
full  flight  for  Egypt  with  his  mother  and  his  uncle,  palrn- 
trees  fanning  them  as  they  went,  and  eagles  calling  to  them 
from  high  up  in  the  heavens.  Or  else,  ah1  alone,  he  was 
standing  in  the  temple  of  Herod,  expounding  the  text  of 
the  prophets  to  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  and  he  would  be 
wakened  by  his  own  voice  repeating  : 

'  O  Virgin,  daughter  of  Sion  !  Happy  the  mortal  who 
rests  in  the  shade  of  thy  walls  !' 

He  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  just  when  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  seminary  his  father  for  the  first 
time  gave  signs  of  life,  or  rather  of  death.  He  died  in  India 
— half  mad  from  opium,  love,  and  the  sun — and  left  Helie 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  youth  continued  his 
studies,  first  at  the  college  of  Montpellier,  and  then  in  Paris, 
in  London,  in  Vienna,  and  even  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  to 
which  place  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  its  chair  of 
Arabic.  The  Semitic  languages  and  theology  were  the 
studies  he  delighted  in,  and  his  learning,  curiously,  did  not 
affect  his  piety ;  on  the  contrary,  it  enhanced  his  piety, 
perhaps  because  with  his  poetical  and  sentimental  character 
he  felt  that  religion  by  some  Divine  law  of  equilibrium  was 
essential  to  his  soul  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  forces  of  brutal 
realism.  Thus  he  escaped  the  stage  of  lukewarmness  and 
doubt  without  being  touched.  He  fell  in  love,  too,  but  was 
soon  disenchanted,  for  in  every  woman  he  sought  an  im- 
possible ideal.  He  schooled  his  vigorous  nature  by  physical 
exercises  and  incessant  work.  A  platonic  idyll,  very 
commonplace  as  well,  with  a  Swedish  girl  student,  which 
ended  tragically  on  the  banks  of  a  fjord,  discouraged  him 
for  further  experiments  in  love ;  _and  at  twenty-six  he 
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retained  all  the  freshness  of  his  convictions  and  all  the 
strength  of  his  will. 

Egypt  called  to  him.  A  stay  of  six  months  in  Cairo  made 
him  acquainted  thoroughly  both  with  Arabic  and  with 
Arab  ways.  There  also  he  came  to  know  the  Lazarist 
Brothers,  and  this  decided  his  future  for  him.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  strong  emotion  in  him  over  the  shaken 
prestige  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  they  urged  him  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  should  inflame  the 
zeal  of  the  faithful,  and  which  might  even  result  in  a  new 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  West.  He  alone  could 
accomplish  such  a  task,  being  one  of  those  chosen  few  whose 
learning  as  a  student  had  for  foundation  their  beliefs  as 
followers  of  Christ. 

Little  by  little  the  young  man  began  to  take  fire  at  the 
suggestions  of  the  priests.  His  ingenuous  and  romantic 
mind  was  captivated  by  the  dream  which  had  already 
dazzled  him  during  those  long  nights  at  school,  and  he 
resolved  to  reconquer  Jerusalem  for  the  faith,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  science — that  science  of  archaeology  which 
bids  the  dead  past  to  live  again. 

He  would  exhume  from  the  dust  holy  relics  of  the  ancient 
faith  ;  he  would  find  confirmations  of  the  '  Book  '  enshrined 
in  stone  ;  step  by  step  he  would  follow  the  tracks  of  Chris- 
tianity, alike  on  its  path  of  suffering  and  on  its  march  of 
glory.  He  would  lower  his  pride  at  the  foot  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  in  splendid  pages  rich  with  knowledge  he 
would  kindle  the  indifferent  and  banish  doubt. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  confidence  that  He'lie  J amain 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  so 
late  in  the  night  that  he  saw  nothing  of  the  city  except  the 
Hotel  de  la  Mediterranee,  situated  a  few  yards  from  the 
Gate  of  Jaffa,  in  which  he  stayed. 

During  the  first  weeks  the  number  of  other  travellers 
protected  him  from  any  annoyance  at  the  hands  of  the 
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hotel-keeper  or  the  people  of  the  town,  and,  mingling  with 
the  crowd  of  Russians,  Syrians,  Bulgarians,  and  English, 
he  was  able  to  go  about  at  his  ease  visiting  monasteries, 
churches,  grottoes,  noting  all  the  imprints  of  feet,  the 
traces  left  by  hands,  satisfying  himself  with  his  own  eyes 
as  to  the  sweat  of  blood  by  the  column  of  the  Agony,  and 
of  the  praise-giving  mouth  of  the  stone  which  '  would  have 
glorified  the  Lord  had  men  kept  silence.' 

He  followed  the  procession  of  the  Passion,  in  which  a 
figure  made  of  straw,  dragging  a  cross,  stops  at  all  the 
stations  of  the  Via  Dolorosa ;  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
ramparts  behind  the  penitents,  who  shamble  along  on  their 
bare  feet,  their  heads  covered  with  ashes  ;  he  was  present 
at  the  saturnalian  ceremony  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  issues 
from  the  Tomb  and  makes  women  fruitful ;  he  crossed 
himself  in  front  of  all  the  altars  and  all  the  chapels,  in  front 
of  the  black  statue  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Copts,  honoured  by 
priests  whose  appearance  recalls  the  wise  men  of  the  East ; 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Armenians,  where  he  saw  arch- 
deacons, who,  with  their  long  locks  hanging  loose  over  their 
simarres,  looked  more  like  Queens  of  Byzantium  ;  in  the 
Russian  basilica,  where  the  Popes,  with  their  background 
of  images  wrought  in  gold,  droned  out  the  psalms,  be- 
sprinkling the  congregation  with  rose-water. 

But  when  these  visitors  had  gone,  the  city,  relapsed  into 
its  summer  dulness,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  this  big 
young  foreigner  with  the  pensive  brows  and  the  fine  gray, 
serious,  believing  eyes. 

His  name  and  the  object  of  his  visit  soon  got  about,  and 
the  hotel  was  invaded  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
different  creeds,  each  endeavouring  to  gain  him  for  his 
cause  and  to  convince  him  of  the  errors  of  the  church  next 
door.  Merchants  pestered  him  with  their  relics  and  sacred 
images,  dragomen  with  their  pagan  propositions.  Among 
Catholic  families,  marriageable  daughters  no  longer  com- 
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plained  of  the  heat.  Was  it  not  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
methods  of  coquetry  permitted  in  the  Holy  City  :  muslins, 
lace-work,  low-necked  dresses  ?  And  on  donkey-back, 
zealous  mothers  made  their  way  through  the  dark  bazaars 
and  even  ventured  into  the  slums  of  the  Ghetto,  buying 
material  from  Turkish  tradesmen  to  be  made  up  by  Jewish 
tailors. 

Then  M.  J  amain  would  be  invited  on  excursions  to  the 
Basins  of  Solomon,  or  the  Stables  of  Herod,  and  a  saddle 
would  get  loose  on  the  way,  or  a  candle  go  out  in  the 
darkness  of  a  grotto.  Round  games  were  indulged  in,  and 
frequent  allusion  was  made  to  the  parable  of  the  Wise 
Virgins  who  went  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  But  the 
young  savant  was  not  responsive  to  the  attractions  of  these 
young  ladies  of  Sion,  who  went  riding  on  mules  in  dresses 
fit  for  a  First  Communion,  and  who  added  the  heavy 
perfume  of  patchouli  to  a  faint  odour  of  incense. 

Indifferent  also  he  remained  to  the  few  loose  women  of 
lower  Jerusalem,  negresses  mostly,  who  from  the  tops  of 
the  moucharabis  would  scatter  at  his  feet  with  their  henna- 
stained  fingers  the  leaves  they  plucked  from  branches  of 
mint. 


Ill 

IN  a  few  weeks  Helie  lost  his  illusions  and  his  enthusiasm. 
He  lost  his  faith  also,  and  his  heart  became  as  desolate  as  an 
empty  tomb. 

This  biblical  land  whence  had  issued  the  doctrines  of 
peace  and  charity  seemed  to  him  now  a  furnace  of  intoler- 
ance and  hatred.  And  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
labyrinth  of  chapels,  of  crypts,  of  heteroclite  and  heterodox 
cloisters,  seemed  rather  a  Temple  of  Discord,  in  which, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  altars,  religious  anarchy  wove  its 
tissue  of  quibbles. 

On  all  sides  there  was  prayer,  but  on  all  sides  contention. 
They  sang,  not  to  praise  God,  but  to  drown  each  other's 
voices  and  prevent  them  from  reaching  heaven.  There 
were  Kyrie  Eleisons  more  ear-piercing  than  cries  of  revolt, 
and  Te  Deums  mournful  as  death-knells.  Often  it  hap- 
pened even  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  squatting  at  the 
entrance  to  the  sanctuary,  on  duty  there  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  had  to  break  off  from  their  game  of 
knuckle-bones  and  their  cups  of  coffee  to  recall  the  Chris- 
tians to  respect  of  their  Church. 

Helie,  who  had  formerly  been  steeped  in  the  very  spirit 
of  his  creed,  groped  blindly  now  in  the  darkness  of  its  dead- 
letter.  Here,  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  justification  of 
his  faith,  he  met  only  with  vague  superstitions,  which  shook 
his  confidence.  Everywhere  he  found  traditions  being 
exploited,  lying  stories  told  for  gain,  forgeries  of  all  kinds 
in  the  market,  from  tickets  of  admission  to  heaven,  de- 
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livered  to  Russian  pilgrims,  to  inscriptions  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  monasteries. 

Parchments  under  the  savant's  magnifying-glass,  the 
soil  under  his  pickaxe,  continued  to  tell  nothing ;  and 
whereas  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans  talked  familiarly 
with  the  reader  of  to-day,  there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  to  throw  light  upon  the  first  Christian  epoch,  no 
trace  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine  Master,  who 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  the  land  like  a  phantom,  leav- 
ing not  a  footprint  behind.  In  despair,  Helie  turned  aside 
from  Golgotha  and  towards  that  other  side  of  Jerusalem 
where  still  remained,  as  though  immortally,  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Temple.  By  what  miracle  did  these  stones  still 
cling  together,  after  twenty  centuries  and  twenty  destruc- 
tions ?  and  by  what  miracle  also  did  this  race,  dispersed  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  come  back  in  the  garb  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  to  lament  in  a  dead  tongue  with  a  passion  ever 
new  and  a  conviction  still  unshaken  upon  this  ruined  wall  ? 

He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  brotherliness  as  well 
as  by  the  fervour  to  be  seen  in  this  barren,  persistent  grief, 
and  with  anguish  he  asked  himself  what  could  be  the 
strength  of  this  soul  of  Israel,  and  what  the  secret  of  its 
singular  destiny. 

He  interested  himself  in  the  arcana  of  their  creed,  in 
the  lore  of  the  Talmudists,  in  the  Cara'ite  tradition.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  initiated  into  ceremonies  ordered  as 
in  the  time  of  the  great  sacrifices,  and  often  in  the  dim 
synagogues  he  would  listen  to  the  princes  of  controversy 
expounding  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala. 

Daring  no  longer  to  believe,  he  satisfied  at  least  his 
craving  for  knowledge. 

Little  by  little  he  grew  fond  of  the  Ghetto,  the  quarter 
so  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  that  he  could  never  traverse  it 
without  thinking  of  the  great-uncle's  paper-weight  and 
his  first  lessons  in  Hebrew.  He  lingered  among  the 
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tortuous  passages,  and  under  the  sombre  vaults,  where  the 
turbaned  women,  the  caftan-wearing  men,  the  candelabras 
with  the  seven  branches,  and  the  coils  of  the  Thora,  all 
reminded  him  of  his  mother's  old  Bible,  with  its  grotesque 
and  touching  illustrations.  And  as  his  heart  was  tender 
and  lonesome  his  pity  was  evoked  by  the  poverty  and 
decrepitude  of  most  of  the  Jews.  Indigent,  abject,  reviled, 
forced  to  purchase  from  the  Turks  the  right  to  strike  their 
foreheads  upon  the  flagstones  which  their  ancestors  had 
trodden,  they  lived  on  alms  and  swarmed  in  their  hovels 
without  air,  without  light,  without  verdure,  and  without 
water. 

Forsaking  their  lore,  Helie  sought  to  temper  their 
wretchedness,  and  dreamed  of  ways  of  ameliorating  their 
existence.  Why  should  not  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
swollen  purses  of  their  European  co-religionists  ?  Why 
should  not  these  poor  mewed-up  people  be  got  to  spread 
themselves  throughout  Judea  hi  the  fields  and  orchards  like 
their  ancestors  ?  Schools  might  be  built  for  the  children, 
almshouses  for  the  sick ;  they  could  have  priests  and 
synagogues  for  the  celebration  of  their  fetes  ;  and  when  they 
were  moved  to  weep  they  could  make  their  way  up  to 
Jerusalem. 

Thus  Helie  planned  out  in  his  mind  a  period  of  rest  and 
a  share  of  fatherland  for  these  universal  exiles,  and  in  the 
satisfaction  of  relieving  their  woes  he  forgot  his  own  sadness 
and  solitude. 

He  spoke  of  his  projects  to  the  Jews  themselves  ;  but 
they,  who  so  willingly  had  initiated  the  young  man  into 
all  their  timeworn  customs,  were  revolted  by  the  idea  that 
he  would  have  them  modified  in  any  particular.  They 
began  suddenly  to  mistrust  him,  and  were  mute  to  his 
advances.  One  day  when  he  persisted,  the  old  Rabbi, 
whose  puckered-up  eyes  flashed  fiercely  from  under  his 
fur  headgear,  made  answer  : 
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'  We  do  not  come  here  to  live,  we  come  here  to  die.' 
From   this   moment   hostility   and   suspicion   grew   up 
quickly  round  Helie.     The  Christians  came  to  regard  him 
as  a  member  of  a  new  sect,  whose  rivalry  they  feared. 
The  Jews  said  : 

'  Who   is   this   intruder  ?     Assuredly   it   is   some   false 
prophet  come  to  rob  us  of  Sion.' 

The    doors    of    the    synagogue    closed     against     him. 
Children  made  at  him  from  afar  the  sign  of    the   devil's 
horns,  and  fled  on  his  approach.     And  if  he  stopped  by 
accident  near  a  well,  women  called  out : 
'  Woe  !  woe  !  he  is  poisoning  our  cisterns  !' 
And  when  on  Fridays  he  passed  before   the  wall  of 
Lamentations,  all  the  crooked  fingers  moved  convulsively 
out  of  the  sordid  sleeves,  all  the  greasy  curls  shook  with 
indignation,  and  all  the  discoloured  lips  screamed  out  to 
curse. 


2—2 


IV 

ONE  night  when  the  patrol  was  making  its  rounds  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  it  saw  by  the  light  of  its  lanterns  a  young 
European  lying  inanimate  on  the  ground.  His  forehead 
was  found  to  be  bleeding  from  a  deep  wound,  which  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  caused  by  a  small  stone  flung  from 
above — flung  probably  from  one  of  the  vile-looking  garret 
windows  which  leered  out  upon  the  road  and  over  the 
Ghetto.  However,  this  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  concluding  that  Allah  had  willed  it  so, 
carried  the  injured  man  to  the  nearest  hospital,  that  of 
the  Dames  Diaconesses. 

When,  after  a  long  period  of  unconsciousness,  Helie 
J amain  came  to  his  senses  again,  he  found  himself  in  a 
small  bedroom,  white  and  peaceful,  lit  only  by  a  glass  door, 
which  opened  upon  a  verandah  grown  over  with  passion- 
flowers. And  in  this  arbour  of  passion-flowers,  in  the 
shade  of  this  sad  foliage  in  which  the  mystical  corollae 
spread  out  their  opalescent  stars,  he  perceived,  seated  at 
a  table,  her  back  almost  turned  to  him,  a  young,  fragile- 
looking  woman,  dressed  in  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
Protestant  Sisterhood. 

She  was  bending  branches  of  thorns  in  her  hands,  making 
them  supple  so  that  she  might  twist  them  into  crowns. 
Rings  made  of  briars  lay  in  a  heap  beside  her  on  the  ground. 
Every  now  and  again  she  stooped  to  pick  one  up,  and  as 
she  did  so  she  displayed  between  her  tulle  cap  and  her 
linen  collar  a  fair,  delicate  neck.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
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filtering  through  the  leaves  seemed  to  slip  rings  of  spiritual 
wedlock  upon  her  slender  Madonna-like  fingers. 

Helie  rose  upon  his  pillows.  With  ecstatic  eyes,  and 
arms  stretched  out  as  though  in  prayer,  he  remained 
gazing  at  this  exquisite  apparition,  so  calm  and  so  fair, 
working  so  serenely  at  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Was  he  dreaming  ? 

Then  what  a  delicious  dream  ! 

At  last  he  was  delivered  from  those  nightmares — the 
hooked  noses,  the  gnarled  fingers,  the  large-lipped  mouths, 
that  had  obsessed  him.  At  last  he  had  done  wandering, 
wandering  unceasingly  across  dark  alleys,  beneath  dismal 
vaults,  into  moist  crypts,  thence  to  emerge  upon  an 
empty  grave.  No  more  he  was  to  hear  fanatical  voices 
screech : 

'  It  is  I  alone  who  possess  the  cross  of  Christ.' 
'  Yes,  but  it  is  a  false  one ;  I  have  the  cross  of  the 
penitent  thief,  and  that  is  real.' 

'  You  defile  our  Sanctuary,  you  schismatics  !' 
'  Out  of  this,  you  Latins  ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  say  your 
Mass.' 

Ah,  yes  !  AU  these  horrors  were  flown  from  him 
with  his  delirium.  No  more  that  sense  of  annihilation,  no 
more  darkness,  no  more  quarrelling  !  Here  there  was 
repose,  radiance,  life  !  Where  was  he — in  a  hospital,  or  in 
a  chapel  ?  Was  this  a  saint  or  a  nursing  Sister,  this  figure 
in  blue,  whose  weight  of  golden  tresses  he  could  discern 
through  the  muslin  of  her  cap  ? 

It  mattered  little  after  all,  since  he  felt  that  he  was 
assuredly  at  the  end  of  this  Via  Dolorosa,  at  the  end  of 
this  pilgrimage  of  woe.  Here  was  a  resting-place,  a  home 
of  shelter.  He  felt  flooded  by  the  sun,  filled  with  an 
unfamiliar  tenderness,  and  falling  back  upon  his  pillows, 
he  wept  from  sheer  joy. 
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The  Deaconess  ran  to  his  bedside. 

'  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !  He  is  saved  !'  she  ex- 
claimed in  French.  And  this  voice  seemed  to  Helie  so 
melodious  that  he  felt  he  wanted  to  kiss  its  sounds. 

He  recovered  quickly.  But  he  remained  pale  and  weak, 
with  a  bandage  still  on  his  forehead  and  a  strange  depres- 
sion in  his  soul.  He  got  comfort,  however,  out  of  the 
languor,  and  almost  dreaded  being  well  again.  His  white 
narrow  bed,  this  fresh  white-washed  room — for  its  sole 
ornaments  a  black  cross  above  his  head  and  a  verse  from 
the  Bible  above  the  door — recalled  to  him  the  years  of  his 
boyhood  with  his  mother  in  their  little  quiet  house. 

And  when  the  Sister  came  to  renew  his  compresses  or 
pour  out  for  him  a  few  drops  of  his  medicine,  or  to  tuck  him 
in  at  night  before  saying  '  Dieu  vous  garde,'  he  experienced 
a  wild  longing  to  press  close  to  her  and  nestle  his  head 
against  her  shoulder  in  a  way  he  had  when  a  child,  and  to 
say  to  her,  '  Don't  go  away  :  stay  here  with  me ;  and  don't, 
please,  make  me  get  well  too  quickly.  You  see  what  I  am — 
just  a  poor  sick  thing  to  whom  life  has  brought  so  much 
misery ;  just  a  great  baby — your  baby — without  a  will,  with- 
out pride,  without  faith  apart  from  you.  Do  with  me  what 
you  will,  only  don't  let  me  get  out  into  life  again  alone.' 

And  one  day  when  the  doctor  said  to  him,  '  You  can 
get  up  to-morrow,'  Helie  felt  a  shock  of  pain  go  through 
him  as  though  he  had  been  told,  '  To-morrow  you  will  be 
laid  in  your  coffin.' 

He  huddled  himself  up  under  the  bedclothes,  refusing  to 
eat,  so  that  he  might  not  get  back  strength,  and  so  unhappy 
that  the  Deaconess,  who  understood  nothing  of  his  grief, 
pointed  out  to  him  several  times  with  a  glance  the 
embroidered  text  hanging  on  the  wall : 

Confie  au  Seigneur  tes  peines, 
Et  esptre  en  Lui  I 
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His  distress  diminished,  however,  the  next  day,  when  the 
Superior  allowed  him  to  sit  on  the  verandah  opposite 
Sister  Cecile  with  the  table  between  them.  She  was 
working  away  still  at  the  branches  of  thorns,  and  he  busied 
himself  constructing  crosses  of  olive-wood  with  laths.  When 
she  had  finished  a  crown  she  handed  it  to  him,  and  he 
nailed  it  upon  his  cross,  then  set  it  in  line  with  a  row  of 
others  against  the  balustrade.  Later  they  would  be  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  sold  in  charity  bazaars  for  the  benefit  of 
the  work  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Sion. 

Often  when  he  had  finished  a  cross  first  he  would  take 
in  his  hand  one  of  the  passion-flowers  over  their  heads, 
and  examine  minutely  the  strange  corolla  bearing  in  the 
centre  of  its  opalescent  star  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Passion — the  nails,  the  sponge,  the  hammer,  and  the 
crown.  According  to  the  legend,  it  bloomed  thus  on 
Easter  Sunday  at  the  threshold  of  the  Tomb.  He  was 
thinking :  '  Strange  how  everything  here  relates  to 
Him,  is  inspired  by  Him,  is  assimilated  to  Him — stones, 
plants,  animals,  men  !  And  to  reflect  that  perhaps  He 
never  lived  !' 

But  Sister  Cecile  would  recall  him  to  his  work  with  a 
smile. 

Then  he  would  say  to  himself,  taking  up  his  laths 
again  :  '  But  He  has  lived,  if  only  here  this  moment  in 
that  smile.' 

Sometimes  they  talked  together. 

He  confided  to  her  his  hopes,  his  bitterness,  his  dis- 
couragement. She  seemed  not  to  understand  him  very 
well,  but  she  was  sorry  for  him,  and  her  sympathy  was 
enough.  Besides,  he  himself  while  he  talked  was  feeling 
'  How  unreal  and  distant  all  that  seems  !'  He  looked  about 
him.  On  the  gallery  which  went  round  the  inner  court 
other  invalids  lay  or  sat  clothed  in  white  flannel,  while 
other  Deaconesses,  dressed  in  blue,  were  engaged  in  pasting 
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dried  flowers  into  albums,  or  embroidering  biblical  texts 
upon  sofa-cushions. 

Soothing  scents  filled  the  air.  No  noises  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  thick  hospital  walls.  The  place 
seemed  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  cut  off  from 
turbulent  Jerusalem,  secluded  as  if  it  were  some  mystical 
dungeon,  where  there  was  nothing  but  peace  and  quietude 
and  healing. 

And  Helie  said  to  himself  :  '  When  I  am  quite  well  again 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  remain  on  here  as  an  attendant 
on  the  sick.' 

Sister  C6cile  sometimes  talked  to  him  about  her  family. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  Alsatian  pastor,  to  whom 
two  wives  had  borne  nine  children  ;  she  had  become  a 
Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  she  sent  some 
of  her  savings  to  the  little  ones  at  home. 

Sometimes  they  would  sit  in  silence. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  lizards  on  the  roof 
and  the  buds  of  the  passion-flowers  bursting  with  a  soft 
sound  like  a  kiss.  The  caps  of  the  Sisters  dotted  the 
verandah  like  snowflakes.  From  time  to  time  a  leaf 
would  fall  from  the  trellis,  and  brushing  the  cheek  of 
Sister  Cecile  would  be  wafted  past  Helie' s  forehead. 

And  he  would  tremble. 

Below  in  the  native  dormitory  there  was  a  shepherd 
from  Bethlehem.  They  had  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  but  he 
was  left  in  possession  of  his  reed  pipe.  He  could  play  on 
it  from  time  to  time.  It  was  sweet  to  listen  to,  in  its 
disjointed  way,  sweet  and  plaintive.  It  was  as  though 
the  pasturages  of  Ephrata  were  singing  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  hospital — as  though  all  their  green  sap  and  all  their 
sombre  perfume  were  borne  upon  the  melody.  A  mys- 
terious nostalgia  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  arbour. 
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Helie  let  his  cross  fall  from  his  hands.  He  was  gazing  upon 
Cecile  and  dreaming.  And  she,  flushing,  pricked  her 
fingers  with  the  thorns  of  her  crown. 

One  day  he  asked  her  : 

'  Are  you  happy  ?' 

'  Yes,'  she  replied  evasively,  '  for  I  am  fond  of  the  poor 
and  of  sick  people.' 

'  I  also  have  been  fond  of  them,  but  that  has  not  brought 
me  happiness.' 

'  Because  you  have  not  loved  them  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

'  In  Christ  ?  I  have  sought  Christ,  but  I  have  not  found 
Him — neither  here  at  Jerusalem  nor  elsewhere.' 

'  He  is  everywhere,  but  perhaps  you  have  not  known 
how  to  seek  Him.' 

'  Sister  Cecile,  help  me  to  seek  Him.  Would  you  not 
like  to  seek  Him  with  me  ?' 

He  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees  before  her. 

'  Oh,  Sister  mine,  beloved  Sister,  shall  we  not  seek  Him 
together  ?  Shall  we  not  ?  Say  we  shall.' 

She  had  become  pale,  very  pale,  and  her  hands  trembled 
in  those  of  Helie,  who  had  grasped  them. 

They  remained  gazing  into  the  depths  of  each  other's 
souls.  Then  Sister  Cecile' s  clear  blue  eyes  became  veiled 
with  tears,  and  she  lowered  them,  crying  quietly,  not 
knowing  quite  whether  she  was  crying  because  she  was 
leaving  Jesus  or  because  she  was  going  towards  love. 

Some  weeks  later  Helie  J  amain  and  Sister  Cecile  were 
married  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Deaconesses,  which 
through  scarcity  of  space  had  to  serve  the  purposes  also  of 
a  dispensing-room.  The  smell  of  drugs  took  the  place  of 
incense,  and  in  front  of  a  table  covered  with  a  black  cloth 
Pastor  Fischer,  in  his  black  gown,  joined  their  hands, 
pronouncing  the  words  : 
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'  May  the  Everlasting  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  f 

May  the  Everlasting  God  make  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  you  and  give 

you  His  grace  I 
May  the  Everlasting  God  turn  His  face  towards  you  and  give  you  His  peace  /' 

The  bride  had  retained  her  blue  uniform,  and  upon  her 
fair  hair  she  bore  a  crown  of  passion-flowers.  Some  of  the 
Sisters,  some  of  the  invalids,  and  some  poor  people  formed 
their  wedding  party. 


THEY  made  their  wedding  journey  in  Galilee,  advancing 
by  short  stages  according  to  the  time  of  day,  and  as  the 
spirit  moved  them.  At  dawn  the  song  of  the  birds  would 
get  them  up  ;  they  breakfasted  on  goat's  milk  redolent  of 
thyme,  which  a  shepherd-boy  saturated  with  dew  brought 
them  in  a  leathern  basin. 

Behind  them  the  muleteers  would  be  taking  down  the 
tent-poles,  pulling  out  the  pegs,  rolling  up  the  canvas,  and 
then  setting  forth  at  once,  their  bells  all  tinkling,  in  order 
to  get  ahead  of  them  to  the  next  stopping-place. 

They  remained  alone  with  their  horses,  which  breathed 
upon  their  bags  of  barley,  trying  to  blow  away  the  dust. 

Helie  enjoyed  this  lingering  in  the  deserted  encampment. 
He  gazed  wistfully  on  the  two  stones  blackened  by  the 
smoke  from  their  ephemeral  hearth,  and  at  the  circle  of  cut 
grass  which  marked  the  position  of  the  tent  now  gone — 
the  spot  where  he  had  loved  and  where  to-morrow  the  grass 
would  again  be  growing,  and  all  trace  of  their  sojourn  begin 
to  be  effaced  for  ever. 

Then  he  raised  C6cile  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  for  a 
moment  to  his  breast,  and  put  her  on  her  vast  deep  saddle 
as  on  a  throne.  The  little  guide  came  looking  for  them, 
and  tied  the  old  mare's  halter  to  his  donkey's  tail.  Helie 
followed  on  a  thoroughbred  from  Yemen.  The  animals' 
hoofs  slipped  on  the  wet  stones  ;  serpents  glistened  among 
the  thistles  ;  the  mists  of  morning  gradually  dispersed. 
In  the  East  the  sky  emerged  in  rosy  arches.  Waves  of 
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rose-coloured  light  flowed  over  them.  The  cones  of  Judah 
glittered  in  tiaras  of  rubies,  Moab  shimmered  like  a  purple 
haze,  and,  nearer,  the  hills  of  Ephraim  looked  like  peach- 
trees  in  flower.  But  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher 
Palestine  took  on  once  more  its  aspect  of  nakedness  and 
barrenness — gray  stones,  tawny  brushwood,  unchanging 
glitter  and  silence. 

H£lie  loved  this  melancholy,  which  intensified  his 
happiness.  In  this  absolute  silence  he  could  listen  the 
better  to  the  music  in  his  heart. 

For  the  most  part  they  kept  silence  ;  their  horses  moved 
at  a  walking  pace,  and  so  near  each  other  that  their  shadows 
mingled  as  they  went.  When  the  heat  became  intense 
Helie  opened  his  great  umbrella — an  archaeologist's  um- 
brella— and  putting  one  arm  round  his  wife,  he  sheltered 
her  with  the  other  from  the  sun. 

In  front  of  them  the  little  guide,  who  never  turned  his 
head,  kept  on  with  his  refrain,  sad  and  drowsy,  while  the 
black  tufts  of  his  harness  bobbed  between  the  gray  legs  of 
the  ass,  showing  up  quaintly  against  the  white  dust  of 
the  road. 

Often  the  pathway  wandered  between  rocky  walls  and 
between  beds  of  reeds,  and  Helie  would  drop  behind  to  let 
C6cile  pass  on  in  front.  Her  riding-dress  of  unbleached 
silk  harmonized  with  the  colour  of  the  stones,  and  her  blue 
veil,  floating  in  the  breeze,  seemed  woven  into  the  sky. 
As  he  saw  her  thus,  the  blonde  blue  vision  irradiating  the 
infinite  desolation  of  the  Promised  Land,  he  felt  that  she 
represented  in  herself  all  he  needed  in  this  world,  and  all 
he  hoped  for  in  the  next. 

They  made  their  halt  in  some  remote  hamlet,  or  in  some 
spot  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  almost  always  beneath  the 
shade  of  an  olive-tree  or  near  a  well. 

The  guide  then  drew  a  cloth  from  under  the  pack-saddle, 
and  produced  cold  victuals  from  the  depths  of  a  bag. 
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Sometimes  shepherds  would  share  the  meal,  offering  salt 
in  exchange  and  a  tune  on  their  flutes.  Garbed  in  cloaks 
made  of  skins  and  silken  head-coverings  hanging  down 
like  goat's  ears,  they  seemed  like  their  own  flocks,  even  to 
the  anxious  eyes  and  pungent  smell. 

Children  would  venture  near,  handsome  and  wild-looking, 
bringing  bouquets  of  asphodel  and  cyclamen,  which  they 
would  throw,  and  then  scamper  off  uttering  cries  like 
frightened  swallows. 

From  the  springs  came  at  regular  intervals  the  sound 
of  the  thuds  of  the  women  beating  linen.  Voices  rang  out 
from  one  hill  to  another,  metallically  clear,  as  though  shot 
from  a  bow  and  vibrating  in  the  heat. 

And  little  by  little  all  sounds  would  die  away,  and  all 
things  become  hushed  into  somnolence.  The  sun  was  now 
scorching  the  whole  expanse.  Everything  blazed.  Stones, 
thistles,  men  and  beasts — the  very  shadows  gave  back  the 
light,  and  exhausted  by  this  burning  noontide,  the  earth 
expired  beneath  its  shroud  of  gold. 

Madame  Jamain  slumbered  leaning  against  her  husband's 
shoulder,  and  he  dreamed  daydreams  in  which  everything, 
as  was  happening  ah1  round  them,  was  crystallized  in  sun- 
shine and  sparkled  in  silence. 

At  the  approach  of  evening  they  set  forth  again.  Patri- 
archal scenes  enacted  themselves  anew  by  the  sides  of  the 
wells.  Biblical  stories  passed  before  their  eyes  in  living 
pictures. 

Helie  felt  the  biblical  spirit  growing  in  him.  The  hidden 
meaning  of  the  parables  was  revealed  to  him  by  these 
surroundings,  and  he  became  once  again  a  believer. 

Often  caravans  passed  them.  In  the  distance  the  camels' 
humps  stood  out  in  the  pale  sky  like  a  chain  of  black  cones. 
Then  they  came  near,  and  glided  by  with  a  caique-like 
motion,  and  sonorous  voices  called  out  from  behind  veils  : 

'  Salaam  aleikum  !' 
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To  which  H61ie  made  answer  : 

'  And  with  you,  peace  !' 

Then  turning  to  his  wife  : 

'  Ah,  C6cile,  what  more  beautiful  greeting  can  there  be 
than  that  ?  These  people  alone  understand  life,  since  they 
wish  for  peace.  Peace,  C6cile,  that  is  what  you  have 
given  me.' 

The  horses  neigh  and  break  into  a  gallop.  They  are 
coming  to  the  camping-place,  to  where  they  may  slake  their 
thirst  and  eat  their  barley. 

The  muleteers,  gone  on  ahead,  have  already  raised  the 
tents.  A  column  of  smoke  is  rising  up  in  a  straight  line  from 
between  two  blocks  of  stone  like  the  smoke  of  a  holocaust. 
And  all  around  prophet-like  faces  draped  in  white  and 
black,  grouped  in  a  half-circle,  are  enjoying  the  welcome 
odours  from  the  great  cooking-pot.  The  night  is  now 
falling  quickly,  warm  and  transparent.  The  inquisitive 
onlookers  return  to  the  village,  and  the  servants  are  asleep 
rolled  up  in  their  cloaks. 

Helie  and  C6cile  go  down  to  the  fountain,  sighing  under 
the  caress  of  the  reeds. 

'  I  beg  of  you  give  me  to  drink  in  the  hollow  of  your 
little  hand,'  he  says. 

C6cile  leans  over  the  water,  tucking  in  between  her  legs 
her  long  blond  dress  of  silk,  and  looking  like  a  reed  herself. 
Then  she  holds  out  her  hand  to  him.  But  when  he  stoops 
to  drink  she  opens  her  fingers  mischievously,  and  the  water 
flows  out,  and  Helie,  to  punish  her,  pretends  to  bite  her 
wet  pink  palm,  crying  : 
'  Little  wicked  one  !' 

Their  arms  around  each  other,  they  return  to  the  camp. 
Perhaps  the  moon  is  rising.  Then  their  white  tent  gleams 
between  the  sombre  olive-trees  like  a  monolith  of  marble, 
like  a  temple  of  quiet  love. 


VI 

ON  the  tenth  day  they  traversed  the  fields  of  Nazareth, 
sown  with  flowers  like  a  meadow  in  France. 

Women  were  returning  from  the  end  of  the  plain,  where 
the  sun  was  sinking.  They  were  clothed  in  the  white  robe 
of  the  Galileans,  with  blue  tunics  held  up  at  the  waist  by 
red  girdles,  the  heavy  fringes  of  which  beat  against  their 
legs.  Sheaves  of  corn  oscillated  on  their  heads,  with  an 
effect  of  swaying  aureoles  above  their  melancholy  faces. 

One  of  them  led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl,  who  was  her 
own  image,  and  who  with  her  long  grave  eyes  and  mournful 
smile  had  already  the  look  of  a  small  Mater  Dolor osa. 
Behind  them  two  boys,  gazing  out  meditatively  from  under 
bulging  foreheads,  were  urging  on  a  wayward  lamb. 

'  Jesus  perhaps  returned  by  these  fields,'  said  Cecile. 
'  The  Bible  tells  us  He  had  brothers  and  sisters.  They  must 
have  looked  like  these.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Helie,  '  you  would  say  it  was  the  Holy 
Family.  Strange  the  greatness  of  this  race,  which  has 
been  able  to  retain  all  its  old  simplicity  across  the  ages. 
I  often  think,  Cecile,  that  if  we  could  be  more  simple  we 
should  lead  greater  and,  above  all,  happier  lives.  Ah,  to 
be  one  with  Nature,  which  changes  never  !  To  be  like  the 
flitting  sparrows,  like  these  scent-giving  lilies,  like  these 
women  returning  with  their  loads  of  grain,  clothed  in 
tranquillity,  who  on  some  other  such  evening  will  return 
to  mingle  with  the  earth  without  having  thought  or 
doubted,  perhaps  without  having  prayed,  but  having  baked 
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bread  and  borne  children.  What  destiny  could  be  finer 
than  theirs  ?' 

'  What  you  say  is  wicked,  H61ie.  How  can  they  be 
happy  if  they  have  no  belief  ?  and  how  can  they  ever  know 
eternal  peace  if  they  are  not  Christians  ?' 

'  They  are  Christians  without  knowing  it,  little 
Deaconess,'  replied  Helie,  fearing  he  had  hurt  his  wife, 
'  inasmuch  as  they  are  compatriots  of  Christ.' 

But  they  were  now  come  to  the  camp  erected  in  a  grove 
of  pomegranates  in  flower. 

In  front  of  the  great  tents,  open  to  the  evening  air,  the 
muleteers  had  made  a  fire  of  aromatic  plants. 

Quite  a  crowd  of  Arab  children  loitered  round  it,  their 
knees  giving  with  wonder,  their  eyes  wide  open  at  these 
palaces  of  canvas  draped  with  red  stuffs  from  Adrianople, 
the  mantlings  of  which,  bespangled  with  small  mirrors, 
swung  about  in  the  breeze,  and  reflected  their  wild  little 
faces,  flat  and  froglike. 

Whilst  waiting  for  their  repast,  husband  and  wife  sat  in 
their  arm-chairs.  Helie  revelled  in  this  delicious  Eastern 
hour. 

In  front  of  them  Nazareth  extended  stage  by  stage  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain.  She  was  different  from  the 
silent  and  dilapidated  towns  of  Samaria.  Red  roofs  stood 
out  from  verdant  groves.  A  church-tower  raised  its 
familiar  spire,  convents  smiled,  white  and  welcoming,  and 
on  a  steep  pathway  might  be  seen  the  linen  caps  of  the 
Sisters  beating  about  like  wings. 

Suddenly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  floated  sweetly  over 
the  serene  evening  air.  Two  Capuchin  monks  who  were 
passing  the  enclosure  knelt  down  on  the  roadside. 

The  moment  was  solemn  and  enchanting.  Moved  by 
an  exquisite  religious  emotion,  Helie  would  fain  have  pros- 
trated himself  upon  this  red  soil,  under  the  blossoming 
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pomegranates,  facing  the  peaceful  town  in  which  Jesus  had 
grown  in  years  and  grace  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 
But  he  dared  not  in  the  presence  of  Cecile,  who  with  hands 
joined  together  and  closed  lips  remained  seated,  praying 
silently. 

Nazarite  women  bearing  pitchers  on  their  heads 
descended  quickly  to  the  fountain. 

Then  they  ascended  again  slowly,  the  pitchers  standing 
very  straight  upon  their  heads,  supported  by  one  arm 
encircled  with  rings.  Their  white  veils  waved  behind 
them  as  they  moved  upward  balancing  themselves  grace- 
fully from  their  hips,  while  a  metallic  tinkling  accompanied 
their  rhythmic  gait.  They  looked  transfigured,  their  eyes, 
so  sad  a  few  hours  before,  radiant  now,  and  their  brown 
cheeks  aglow  almost  like  the  bodies  of  their  urns. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  Samaritan  woman,'  said 
Helie ;  '  like  these  women  very  likely,  who,  having  gone  to 
the  well  to  draw  water  in  her  pitcher,  came  back  carrying  in 
her  heart  a  source  of  eternal  life.  I  feel  that  I  have  also 
within  me  a  fountain  of  living  water.' 

'  Because  you  have  escaped  from  error.  You  also  were 
but  a  Samaritan  who  worshipped  in  the  high  places  in 
temples  built  of  stone.  But  now  you  have  learnt  to  adore 
the  Father  as  we  do,  not  here  merely  nor  at  Jerusalem,  but 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  in  the  truth  and  in  the  spirit.' 

Cecile  said  this  in  a  sharp  matter-of-fact  way,  and  her 
face  wore  a  set  expression  her  husband  had  not  seen  before. 

His  emotion  fell  to  pieces. 

So  she  did  not  feel  things  in  the  way  he  did  !  She  was 
not  touched  to  the  point  of  tears  by  the  humble  beauty  of 
the  things  surrounding  them,  by  the  perfumed  tran- 
quillity of  this  night.  She  could  think  of  pharisaic  catch- 
words, and  the  differences  of  doctrine  dividing  them, 
while  his  whole  heart,  swollen  with  love  and  tenderness, 
went  out  to  her. 
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He  was  pained  by  this  narrowness,  which  he  discovered 
for  the  first  time — pained  the  more  deeply  by  reason  of  this 
divinely  beautiful  hour  in  which  the  soul  of  Nature  seemed 
to  expand,  vibrate,  and  mingle  with  the  soul  of  mankind. 

Her  air  of  assurance  also  wounded  him,  and  the  scorn 
she  seemed  to  feel  for  his  old  ways  of  thinking.  Ah,  poor 
little  Deaconess  !  who  had  never  known  a  doubt,  how  could 
she  know  the  truth  ? 

'  The  truth,  C6cile,'  he  answered  her  ;  '  do  we  even  know 
what  truth  is  ?  All  the  world  is  seeking  it,  and  none  can 
find  it.  We  suppose  it  to  be  very  complex,  but  perhaps  it 
is  quite  simple.  Perhaps  it  is  everything  that  is  beautiful, 
everything  that  moves  us,  everything  that  gives  us  even 
an  instant's  thrill.  The  evening,  the  breeze,  the  scent, 
the  red  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate,  dropping  now  upon 
the  ground  and  upon  your  light  dress.  Perhaps  it  is 
these  people  here  who  walk  in  silence,  whose  garments 
are  harmonious,  whose  gestures  are  grave,  whose  bearing  is 
noble,  whose  minds  are  without  hope,  and  whose  hearts 
are  without  sorrow,  and  who  want  for  nothing  but  old 
legends  and  fresh  water  from  the  well.  Truth  is  life ; 
truth  is  love.  Tolerant  living,  tender  loving — that  poor 
lame  boy  there  going  out  of  his  way  so  as  not  to  disturb 
that  dog  drinking,  those  little  girls  there — see  ! — pulling 
along  their  tiny  brothers.  Ah,  C6cile,  my  loved  one,  but 
wish  it  and  you  are  the  truth  !' 

He  leant  over  towards  her,  already  relenting  and 
repentant,  prepared  to  ask  forgiveness  for  wrongs  never 
committed,  prepared  to  do  anything  for  a  look  of  feeling, 
a  loving  word.  But  she  remained  unmoved,  and  answered, 
shaking  her  head  sadly  : 

'  I  don't  understand  you,  I  don't  really,  Helie.  I  can't 
understand  you  at  all.  But  perhaps  that  will  come.  The 
Lord  will  help  us  to  understand  one  another,  He  who  reads 
all  hearts.' 
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They  became  silent. 

The  evening  glow  all  round  them  had  died  away.  The 
pathways  were  now  deserted.  The  children  were  gone. 
The  fire  of  herbs  also  was  extinguished,  and  in  the  warm 
ashes  the  little  guide  was  cooking  his  cakes  of  barley  and 
honey. 

Helie  returned  to  the  tents. 

The  circular  screens  had  been  lowered  and  fixed.  Only 
the  door-curtains  remained  stretched  out  like  an  awning. 

In  each  of  the  two  canvas  rooms  a  lantern  swayed  from 
the  pole,  and  he  saw,  standing  out  from  the  red  Adrianople 
rug,  in  one  of  them  a  small  table  laid  for  two,  and  in  the 
other  two  little  muslin-covered  beds  nestling  together 
side  by  side. 

At  this  vision  of  the  sweet  intimacy  so  soon  to  come 
Helie  trembled.  He  placed  his  chair  beside  his  wife's, 
and  leaning  his  head  against  her  shoulder,  murmured  : 

'  My  love,  my  love,  will  you  ever  love  me  as  I  love 
you  ?' 

And  as  she  made  no  answer,  he  took  her  little  inert  hand 
in  his  and  covered  it  with  warm,  propitiating  kisses. 

Next  day  they  visited  the  town.  In  the  street  they 
met  a  pilgrimage  party  of  Lutheran  pastors  and  Anglican 
missionaries.  Cecile  seemed  embarrassed  and  distressed. 

Going  into  a  Catholic  church — the  Protestants  possessed 
none  at  Nazareth — Helie,  from  old  habit,  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  holy  water,  and  went  on  his  knees  to  pray. 

Red  with  confusion,  Cecile  nudged  him  with  her  elbow, 
and  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  tourists  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  : 

'  Oh,  Helie,  take  care,  I  beseech  you  !  They  are  looking 
at  us.' 

Then  she  advanced  towards  the  altar,  and  standing  up 
amongst  her  co-religionists,  her  head  slightly  bent,  she 
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made  a  silent  invocation,  while  He"lie,  now  quite  miserable, 
reflected  : 

'  She  is  praying  God  to  look  mercifully  upon  the  idolatry 
of  her  poor  husband.' 

Leaving  the  church,  they  passed  a  group  of  Lazarists 
returning  to  their  monastery. 

One  of  them  stopped,  and,  pointing  with  his  finger,  said 
to  the  others  : 

'  Look  at  He"lie  J amain  the  renegade  !' 

Helie  raised  his  eyes,  and  recognised  one  of  the  Brothers 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  set  out  for  Jerusalem. 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment.  Helie  lowered 
his  eyes ;  the  other  fixed  on  him  a  glance  of  hatred  and 
reproach,  then,  waving  his  hands  convulsively  in  a  gesture 
of  biblical  frenzy,  he  called  out : 

'  Maledictus  sis  apostata  !' 

And  he  disappeared  behind  the  monastery  gate. 

Helie  ran  after  him. 

'  Father,'  he  cried,  '  father,  listen  to  me  !' 

But  the  gate  was  closed  in  his  face,  and  from  under  the 
arches  the  words  echoed  back  to  him  resonantly  : 

'  Maledictus  sis  apostata  !' 

Heedless  of  curses  from  a  monk,  Ce"cile  had  kept  on  her 
way.  She  was  amused  by  the  rancour  of  the  Catholics  ; 
it  seemed  to  intensify  the  value  of  her  conquest. 

But  Helie  meditated  :  '  Pitied  on  the  one  side,  cursed 
on  the  other,  I  know  not  where  to  turn  in  my  search  for 
salvation.' 

And  his  soul  sank  within  him,  so  oppressed  with  bitter 
thoughts  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  followed  his  wife 
down  the  sunlit  pathways  of  Nazareth. 


VII 

AT  dawn  they  quitted  the  grove  of  pomegranates.  Before 
them  stretched  the  Galilean  countryside  like  an  ocean  of 
grass,  here  swollen  into  green  hills,  there  sunk  into 
flowering  valleys.  Mules  and  tents  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  vessels  with  sails  clewed  up,  and  in  this  surging  tide  of 
vegetation  flights  of  swallows  sweeping  in  and  out  would 
pass  like  eddies  through  the  pink  flax. 

The  way  was  through  meadows  and  cornfields.  Yellow 
anemones  attached  themselves  to  the  horses'  bridles,  and 
fennels,  broken  by  the  stirrups,  emitted  their  fresh  and 
soothing  perfume. 

Some  reed-pipe,  invisible  in  the  corn,  went  through 
continually  with  its  simple  refrain  ;  a  buffalo  raised  its  head 
bedecked  with  poppies,  here  and  there  a  long  flintlock  gun 
glittered  out  from  behind  a  tuft  of  maize.  Cecile's  riding- 
dress  rustled  quickly  and  unceasingly  over  the  dense  grass. 
In  the  distance,  against  the  unchanging  blue  of  the  sky, 
might  be  descried  some  isolated  palm-trees  swaying  to  and 
fro  with  that  caressing  motion  that  seems  to  invite  the 
traveller  to  rest.  In  the  rapture  of  this  morning's  march 
Helie  felt  all  the  painful  emotions  of  the  day  before  pass 
from  his  brain.  Life  seemed  to  him  as  fair,  as  full  of  har- 
mony and  comfort,  as  these  wild  meadows  through  which 
they  were  furrowing  their  narrow  way,  leaving  an  aromatic 
wake  behind  them. 

From  time  to  time  Cecile  turned  towards  her  husband. 
She  was  impregnated  with  peace  and  flooded  with  sunshine. 
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Her  limpid  eyes  had  mystical  lights  in  them,  and  she 
seemed  to  hear  behind  them  the  footsteps  of  an  invisible 
Presence. 

For  hours  they  proceeded  thus  upon  their  journey. 

The  last  ridges  of  Gilead  had  evaporated  like  blue  wreaths 
of  smoke  in  the  dim  gold-blue  distance.  The  plains  of  the 
battlefield  of  Esdrelon,  where  died  so  many  of  the  knights 
of  France,  where  Napoleon  left  whole  sections  of  his  army, 
had  sunk  behind  verdant  promontories.  High  up,  very 
high,  the  summit  of  Hermon  projected  like  a  flake  of  snow 
hanging  from  above  the  clouds. 

Nothing  else  all  round,  nothing  but  this  lush  meadow- 
land,  dropped  like  an  immense  carpet  over  the  sacred  soil, 
once  trod  by  feet  Divine.  An  unutterable  silence  reigned, 
but  it  was  not  the  silence  of  oblivion,  nor  of  the  sheer 
lonesomeness  of  all  the  other  regions  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  it 
seemed  rather  the  silence  of  an  unspoken  memory,  or  of 
a  mute  thanksgiving  trembling  upwards  from  all  these 
plants. 

After  the  midday  halt  they  stood  gazing  at  the  scene 
spread  out  before  them,  at  the  velvety  mountains  sur- 
rounded by  the  fields  of  grain,  at  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
pale  and  motionless,  a  barren  oasis  in  a  blossoming  desert. 

And  by  the  lake's  shore  Tiberias,  clothed  in  the  fabulous 
fame  of  its  great  past,  erected  the  vainglory  of  its  dis- 
mantled battlements. 

Rapt  in  admiration,  Helie  and  Ce"cile  remained  there, 
seated  together  upon  a  rock  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand, 
gazing  out  silently  upon  this  haven  of  verdure,  this  land 
of  legends,  with  the  phantom-like  stronghold  reflected  as 
in  a  tarnished  mirror  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  lake. 

Then  slowly  they  continued  their  descent,  the  sun 
descending  with  them. 

As  they  drew  nearer  it,  Tiberias  lost  something  of  its 
magic,  but  the  lake  loomed  gradually  larger — lengthening, 
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widening,    extending   soon,    it   seemed,    over   the   whole 
expanse,  and  embracing  the  horizon  with  its  banks. 

On  arriving  in  the  town,  they  at  once  hired  a  boat. 
A  delicious  melancholy  was  in  the  air,  like  the  fragrance  of 
some  unutterable  thought. 

From  the  encircling  hills  herds  of  goats  were  scampering 
down  in  dark,  silent  rivulets,  and  little  pastoral  flutes  trilled 
and  sobbed. 

The  light  vanished  from  the  hilltops,  darkness  rolled 
lazily  over  the  flowery  slopes,  then  drew  its  mauve  and 
perfumed  mantle  over  the  pensive  sea  and  quiet  port. 

A  breath  of  wind  filled  the  sail,  and  Helie  and  Cecile 
drifted  gently  along  the  banks  where  the  papyrus  rustled, 
along  the  banks  where  long  ago  stood  cities  with  memor- 
able names — Magdala,  Capharnaum,  Choragin,  cities  which 
many  a  time  had  heard  His  voice,  and  which  had  perchance 
seen  Him  sleeping  in  the  fishermen's  boats,  or  appeasing 
the  tempest,  or  walking  upon  the  waters. 

Now  they  lay  buried  beneath  the  silent  reeds. 

The  moon  rose. 

Duckweeds  floated  like  luminous  disks,  and  the  papyrus 
stems  like  long  pliant  candles  rose  from  out  the  vaporous 
mists. 

It  was  all  like  some  sweet,  dead  dream  come  back. 

An  infinite  happiness  welled  up  in  Helie's  heart.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  ah1  the  words  of  love,  all  the  fair 
promises  of  hope  that  had  fallen  in  the  lake,  were  rising 
to  his  lips. 

He  drew  his  wife  towards  him.  Their  hands  and  their 
thoughts  were  intertwined,  and,  united  in  this  mystical 
ecstasy,  they  went  drifting  on  in  the  evening  haze. 

Suddenly  Cecile  quivered ;  a  supernatural  radiance  lit 
up  her  pallid  face,  and,  freeing  herself  from  her  husband, 
she  pointed  towards  a  misty  outline  far  away. 
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'  Look,  H61ie,  look  !'  she  whispered,  '  He  is  coming  toward 
us  !  H e  is  walking  upon  the  waters  !' 

'  Yes,  my  love,  I  see  Him  ;  His  sweet  countenance  is 
reflected  in  your  eyes.' 

And  reverently  he  kissed  their  lids. 

They  returned  along  a  pathway  bordered  with  fennels. 
Frogs  jumped  out  in  front  of  them,  and  many-hued  butter- 
flies winged  past,  almost  touching  their  heads. 

The  moon  had  disappeared  behind  one  of  the  hills. 
The  stars  sowed  flecks  of  bluish-white  beneath  their  feet. 
C6cile,  her  eyes  raised  heavenwards,  leant  against  her 
husband's  shoulder  as  he  drew  her  along. 

The  lake,  the  boat,  Tiberias  itself — all  were  silent  in 
sleep.  Everything  had  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  vision, 
the  colours  of  a  dream  ;  in  this  nocturnal  fairyland  all  that 
seemed  veritably  real  were  Ce'cile's  mouth,  now  a  more 
vivid  red  by  contrast  with  the  pallor  of  her  face,  and, 
right  at  the  end  of  their  road,  the  opening  of  their  tent, 
rose-coloured  from  the  lantern  within,  hanging  above  the 
two  small  white  beds. 

Turning  towards  Ce'cile,  He'lie  drew  her  to  him  still  more 
closely.  The  warmth  of  her  young  limbs  set  his  veins  on 
fire,  her  mouth  maddened  him.  All  around  them  the  glow- 
worms had  their  love-fires  alight.  A  breath  laden  with 
sensuous  odours  came  through  the  long  grass. 

Helie's  spiritual  exaltation  went  from  him,  driven  out 
by  the  rush  of  his  feelings,  forgotten  in  this  new  ecstasy. 

'  Oh,  my  little  beloved  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  love  you  ! 
I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !' 

And  fiercely,  recklessly,  he  pressed  his  lips  passionately 
upon  hers,  swaying  her  frail  body  back  in  his  arms. 

C6cile  gave  out  a  cry  of  terror. 

In  an  instant  himself  again,  and  all  remorse,  he  let  her 
sink  quietly  to  the  ground. 
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She  sat  there  sobbing,  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Heartbroken,  hating  himself,  Helie  threw  himself  down 
beside  her  among  the  fennels. 

'  Forgive  me  !  Oh,  forgive  me  !'  he  whispered  entreat- 
ingly.  '  I  was  out  of  my  senses.  I  am  a  brute,  a  savage 
brute.  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  me.  But 
you  will  be  my  guide,  you  wih1  purify  me,  the  spirit  of 
goodness  in  you  will  chasten  my  gross  flesh.  Don't  cry, 
little  dear  one,  oh,  don't  cry  !  Tell  this  husband  of  yours 
that  you  forgive  him.' 

And  he  bent  over  her,  kissing  first  her  ankles,  then  her 
knees,  then  her  hands — still  covering  her  face. 

But  all  she  could  answer  was  : 

'  In  this  place  !  Here  !  You  could  think  of  such  things 
here,  with  Him  perhaps  looking  at  us  still !  Oh,  it  seemed 
to  me  almost  as  if  I  were  going  straight  to  heaven,  and 

you !  Oh,  Helie,  are  you  not  a  Christian  really — do 

you  not  feel  things  in  the  way  I  do  ?' 

'  I  was  mad  with  love,  Cecile.  You  don't  realize  how 
I  love  you — you  can't,  dear,  because  you  are  only  a  child. 
There  are  things  you  can't  understand  still — things  stronger 
than  faith,  things  that  overpower  the  will.  I  love  you  so — 
no,  don't  shake  your  little  head — I  love  you  so  !  It  makes 
me  suffer,  but  no  matter  how  much  it  makes  me  suffer,  from 
now,  it's  the  last  time.  From  now  it  will  be  for  you 
to  make  love  to  me.  You  will  place  your  little  arms  round 
my  neck — right  round  like  this — there  !  like  that  !  and, 
I'll  understand,  and  oh,  my  love,  how  mad  with  joy 
I'll  be  !  ...  No,  no,  no  !  You  are  right,  dear.  We 
will  not  talk  of  that — not  here,  above  all.  Here  we 
will  read  the  Bible,  we'll  read  whatever  you  wish.  Don't 
be  miserable  any  more  now,  oh,  my  flower  of  Sion  — 
don't  be  miserable  any  more !  And  tell  me  I  am 
forgiven  !' 

And  his  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  as  much  for  the  dis- 
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enchantment  he  had  caused  her  as  for  the  frustrating  of  his 
own  desires. 

Then  they  returned,  and  Ce"cile  slept  on  her  little  iron 
bedstead,  between  her  husband  and  her  Bible.  But  to 
Helie  sleep  would  not  come. 

Leaning  forward  on  his  elbow,  he  gazed  upon  her  by  the 
light  of  the  hanging  lantern.  Tears  were  still  forcing  their 
way  out  from  between  the  pale  eyelashes  ;  her  hands  were 
joined  in  prayer,  and  her  lips,  so  red  and  firm,  seemed  to 
tremble  a  little.  She  had  the  look  of  a  saint.  He  noticed 
the  resolute,  strong  brow.  Sadly  he  said  to  himself  : 

'  Oh,  God  !  Can  she  ever  love  me  as  I  love  her  ?  With 
the  exquisite  happiness  in  which  our  souls  unite  can  we 
ever  mingle  the  warmth  of  our  blood  ?  Perhaps  religion 
is  too  strong  in  her  for  me,  too  coldly  strong.'  And  he  felt 
a  hostility  aroused  in  him  against  this  small,  common - 
looking  book,  without  which  she  never  went  to  sleep. 

The  candle  in  the  lantern  had  burnt  itself  out,  but  across 
the  tent  were  reflected  the  watch-fires,  and  the  story-teller's 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  its  warm,  languorous  tones  sound- 
ing like  the  voice  of  night  itself.  At  moments  the  wind 
raised  high  the  flames  and  wafted  towards  the  tent  the 
perfumes  of  Galilee. 

Unstrung,  Helie  rose,  and  fleeing  from  the  side  of  his 
wife,  lying  there  so  still  and  calm,  he  went  out  to  breathe 
freely  in  company  with  the  men  keeping  watch. 

Before  him  rose  Tiberias,  silhouetted  in  black  against 
the  radiant  sky,  as  though  standing  guardian  to  its  lake, 
jealous  of  its  sacred  mystery. 


VIII 

AFTER  that  evening  Cecile  became  still  more  silent.  She 
seemed  plunged  in  a  state  of  constant  musing  in  which 
Helie  sometimes  thought  he  detected  a  sign  of  bitterness. 
Her  eyes,  instead  of  seeking  her  husband's,  seemed  to 
wander  in  search  of  some  lost  vision,  or  else,  half-closed, 
they  seemed  to  follow  some  inward  dream  sweeter  than 
reality.  Her  very  gestures  grew  tame  and  hesitating,  as 
though  she  feared  to  disturb  some  august  and  invisible 
Presence,  and  everything  connected  with  their  material 
existence,  their  conjugal  intimacy,  Helie's  increasing 
tenderness,  made  her  wince  as  at  some  impurity. 

He  divined  all  that  was  passing  in  this  virginal  soul  of 
hers,  and  although  it  caused  him  suffering,  he  forced  himself 
to  respect  her  scruples,  and  even  to  enter  into  them. 
But  his  own  ardour  appeared  to  have  vanished.  He  no 
longer  experienced  the  sublime  rapture  which  had  exalted 
him  during  the  time  of  their  engagement  at  the  hospital, 
or  the  sweet  emotions  of  that  first  week  of  the  journey 
through  sterile  Judaea. 

And,  strange  to  say,  whereas  now  it  was  the  past  and  its 
sacred  legend  that  moved  C6cile,  Helie  had  begun  to  be 
influenced  only  by  the  charms  of  Nature  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  present  hour. 

It  was  she  who  sought  traces  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles ; 
he  pursued  visions  of  love,  and  at  times  desires  so  violent 
fevered  his  blood  that  he  was  perplexed  and  disquieted. 

'  Can  I  have  inherited  my  father's  temperament  ?  My 
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mysticism  and  my  chastity  were  due  perhaps  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  climates  in  which  I  lived  and  to  my  physical 
weakness.  And  now  all  this  Oriental  scenery  and  my  new 
strength  are  developing  in  me  a  lot  of  carnal  instincts  that 
I  cannot  satisfy  here.' 

And  he  began  to  fear  for  his  faith,  with  a  vague  presenti- 
ment that  it  would  leave  him  again ;  had  it  indeed  ever 
come  back  to  him  really  after  his  fatal  disillusionment  at 
Golgotha  ?  Perhaps  his  new  hope  had  been  but  an  invalid's 
illusion  ! 

These  reflections  plunged  him  into  misery.  He  saw 
himself  once  again  alone  upon  the  sad  road  of  life.  More 
alone  now  than  ever,  since  the  woman  he  loved  instead  of 
being  one  with  him  would  be  walking  alongside  but  apart. 

Anguished,  burying  his  face  in  Ce"cile's  lap  while  she  was 
reading  some  pious  book,  he  entreated  her  : 

'  O  you  who  believe,  come  to  my  rescue !  Fight  against 
my  incredulity,  give  me  a  little  of  your  conviction  and 
your  peace  of  mind  !' 

But  she,  instead  of  the  longed-for  outburst  of  love, 
instead  of  the  soothing  clasp  of  her  arms  and  wonder- 
working kisses  from  her  lips,  lavished  on  him  passages  from 
the  Bible,  or  consigned  him  to  the  hands  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  early  hours  of  Galilean  mornings,  when  the 
light  flowed  softly  like  a  vermilion  wave  over  the  tremulous 
mountains  and  the  still  lakes,  when  everything  seemed  dead, 
and  everything  bad  come  to  flower,  and  when  Cecile, 
seated  in  an  old  fishing-boat,  in  the  shade  of  the  sail,  would 
be  knitting  stockings  of  gray  wool  for  her  little  sisters  in 
the  presbytery  at  home,  then  H61ie,  stretched  out  at  her 
feet,  winding  up  the  ball  for  her,  could  feel  that  he  also 
looked  out  upon  a  spiritual  and  meditative  life  as  colourless 
as  a  picture  in  a  missal  and  as  monotonous  as  a  psalm. 
And  surveying  his  wife,  sitting  there  so  fair  and  calm,  he 
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compared  her  confusedly  in  his  mind  with  this  fruitlessly 
fruitful  Galilee. 

Sometimes  he  would  say  to  her  : 

'  Read  to  me.' 

And  she  would  let  her  knitting-needles  fall  into  her  lap, 
and  lay  her  little  cold  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  forehead 
by  way  of  reward.  Then  she  would  draw  from  her  pocket 
the  black  volume  which  she  was  never  without. 

Often  he  did  not  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  sonorous  rhythm  of  the  sentences,  and 
loved  his  wife's  voice,  now  melodious  again  and  sweet, 
and  as  he  had  first  listened  to  it  at  the  hospital  when  he 
would  have  liked  to  kiss  its  sounds.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it,  moreover,  which  reminded  him  of  his  mother's. 

And  while  she  read  he  recalled  his  boyhood,  the  little 
house,  the  little  garden,  and  his  great-uncle's  Eastern 
souvenirs.  The  old-fashioned  plates  of  the  ancient  Bible 
came  back  to  his  memory,  one  among  them  especially. 
It  was  a  picture  of  Paradise,  and  it  resembled  strangely 
this  country  so  fertile  and  so  futile,  this  austere  and  joyless 
Eden,  created  for  impalpable  pleasures  and  brotherly 
love.  The  Bedouins  who  passed  by  beyond  the  screen  of 
reeds  in  their  sombre,  stealthy  way  seemed  to  him  poor 
devils  driven  out  from  this  abode  of  angels,  and  he  com- 
pared the  snowy  summit  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  white 
head  of  Jehovah  slumbering  above  the  clouds. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  the  flocks  covered  in  mauve 
dust  scampered  to  the  fountain,  when  the  horses  browsed 
among  the  aromatic  herbs,  and  when  all  Galilee  smoked 
like  one  immense  cassolette,  when  Cecile,  enthroned  upon 
some  ruin  against  a  background  of  purple  sky,  set  free  the 
too  heavy  mass  of  her  golden  tresses,  then  a  wave  of  warm 
voluptuousness  swept  over  Helie,  and  his  soul  poured 
itself  out  in  passionate  and  poetic  anthems. 

He  compared  her  to  some  impregnable  city,  to  some 
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mighty  and  mysterious  Jerusalem,  to  some  smiling  and 
insensible  idol,  and  he  would  say  : 

'  On  my  knees  I  will  drag  myself  towards  thee,  and  I 
will  pray  and  weep  at  thy  feet,  and  will  learn  to  move  thee. 
And  thou  wilt  stoop  towards  me,  and  thy  cold  lips  shall  be 
given  warmth  by  my  lips,  thy  calm  heart  shall  vibrate  with 
the  ardent  pulsations  of  my  heart,  and  my  love  will  illumine 
thee  as  now  the  sun  illumines  thee  !' 

And  she  would  ask  : 

'  Whose  verses  are  those  ?     I  don't  know  them.' 

And  he  would  reply  : 

'  Ah,  C6cile,  how  I  would  love  to  make  you  happy,  how 
I  would  love  to  give  you  a  happiness  that  was  complete ! 
You  know  the  happiness  of  heaven  perhaps,  but  the 
happiness  of  earth  you  do  not  know,  and  it  is  infinite.' 

And  she  would  answer,  surprised  and  touched  : 

'  But,  Helie,  I  assure  you  I  am  very  happy.  I  have 
never  been  so  happy  in  all  my  life,  and  I  assure  you  I  could 
not  be  any  happier.' 

'  Is  that  true,  my  love,  is  that  true  ?  How  sweet  you  are 
to  tell  me  that !' 

And  he  was  ready  almost  to  cry  with  joy  because  she 
avowed  herself  happy,  but  also  from  despair  at  her  saying 
she  could  not  be  any  happier. 

But  before  nightfall,  that  he  might  keep  his  pact  of 
chaste  devotion,  he  would  go  to  Tiberias  to  be  bled. 

Soon  his  suffering  was  such  that  he  cut  short  their 
sojourn  in  Galilee. 

Pagan  Syria  will  be  more  indulgent,  he  thought,  to  the 
frailties  of  love. 

And,  in  spite  of  Ce"  die's  regrets,  they  set  forth. 

And  it  really  seemed  as  though  the  religion  of  Jesus 
were  restricted  to  the  limits  of  his  own  land,  as  if  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  Gospel  were  outpoured  upon  the  hills  of 
Gennesareth. 
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Even  the  vegetation  suddenly  became  of  a  wilder  growth, 
the  scents  more  pungent,  the  light  harder.  The  tribesmen 
they  met  passed  by  without  a  word  of  salutation,  fierce 
and  haughty. 

On  her  Biblical  map  Madame  Jamain  studied  the  little 
green  line  indicating  the  boundaries  of  Christendom,  and 
with  consternation  she  realized  that  they  were  as  insignifi- 
cant in  reality  as  in  print. 

For  everywhere  coubbas  had  taken  the  place  of  chapels, 
mosques  stood  on  the  foundations  of  Gothic  naves,  the 
crescent  rose  where  of  old  the  cross  had  stood  triumphant, 
and  the  muezzin's  cry  made  known  to  the  sun-scorched 
solitudes  that  there  was  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet 
was  His  prophet. 

And  Helie  thought  of  the  long  history  of  the  first  Christian 
centuries,  of  all  the  contests  and  councils  and  conquests 
that  had  for  theatre  this  very  land,  then  of  all  the  torrents 
of  blood  shed  in  the  name  of  Him  of  Nazareth,  from 
Jerusalem  down  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  of  all  the  nobility 
from  beyond  the  seas,  all  those  paladins  and  knights  of 
France,  who  prayed  like  monks,  fought  like  lions,  and 
died  like  martyrs. 

Fruitless  all  this  heroism,  wasted  all  this  ardour.  Nothing 
now  remained  from  it  all  save  here  and  there  a  helmet,  all 
rust,  kicked  up  by  the  horses.  Or  else  perhaps  at  the 
entrance  to  a  village,  tinder  the  shade  of  a  sycamore,  and 
serving  as  a  drinking  fountain,  some  great  stone  sarco- 
phagus, emblazoned  with  a  Maltese  cross,  against  which 
Mussulman  women,  come  to  fill  their  pitchers  at  the  Well, 
would  stand  a  moment  to  rub  their  bare  legs. 

Then  Islam  also  became  silent,  and  it  was  paganism 
that  spoke  in  its  splendid,  imperishable  language  of  the 
senses — paganism  with  the  immensity  of  its  temples  and 
its  unbridled  love-transports  wrought  in  stone. 

And  now  the  little  caravan  came  often  towards  dawn  or 
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sunset  upon  files  of  Bedouins,  who,  sitting  upright  on  their 
dromedaries,  according  to  an  archaic  rite,  invoked  their 
god  the  sun. 

But  if  C6cile  deplored  the  disappearance  of  Christianity, 
her  husband  almost  rejoiced  over  it,  seeing  in  the  triumph 
of  this  pagan  land  promise  of  the  triumph  of  his  love, 
which,  freed  from  all  false  shame  and  mistaken  scruples, 
might  find  free  utterance  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  human  needs.  And  screened  by  his  Damascus 
veil,  the  many-coloured  silk  tufts  of  which  bobbed  about 
in  measure  with  his  mare's  steps,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
voluptuous  dreams. 

One  evening,  when  they  were  passing  before  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  C6cile  cried  out : 

'  O  Helie,  imagine  such  indifference  in  the  very  land 
of  the  faith !  My  poor  father  will  be  troubled  sorely  if  I 
tell  him  of  this.  I  am  sorrier  than  ever  now  that  you  are 
not  a  missionary.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  rebuild  these 
chapels,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  these  poor  wretches 
who  have  no  notion  of  their  own  sinfulness  and  misfortune. 
You  have  studied  theology,  though ;  why  shouldn't  we  work 
together  to  convert  these  pagans  ?' 

'  Convert  me  first,  little  Deaconess,'  said  Helie  lovingly, 
urging  his  horse  on  till  he  came  near  hers. 

'  You  laugh  about  it,  but  it  is  quite  true  that  you  need 
converting.  At  heart  you  Catholics  are  all  idolaters,' 
she  replied,  annoyed. 

'  Yes,  because  we  adore  cruel  little  saints  like  you. 
But,  Cdcile,  you  know  well  that  your  husband  wishes 
what  you  wish,  believes  what  you  believe,  and  that  he  would 
even  become  a  pastor  if ' 

He  had  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  the  sentence  ended 
in  a  kiss  behind  her  ear. 

'  O  Helie  !'  she  said  reproachfully,  and  blushed.  But 
she  did  not  refuse  him  her  lips. 

The  supernatural  look  was  no  longer  in  her  eyes. 


IX 

THEY  were  at  Baalbek. 

For  two  days  already  they  had  remained  encamped 
before  the  ruins  without  daring  to  enter  in,  awestruck, 
overwhelmed  by  their  titanic  magnificence,  which  had 
defied  the  centuries  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  wilderness. 

Cecile  talked  no  more  of  Christianity ;  she  hardly  even 
read  her  Bible  now.  For  the  first  time  she  realized  that 
there  was  another  God  than  her  own,  whose  origin  was  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  but  whose  spirit  had  been 
strong  enough  to  prompt  the  building  of  temples  that 
still  endured,  while  all  around  the  Christian  churches  were 
tumbling  into  decay. 

Jesus  was  made  to  look  smaller  in  her  eyes,  and  His 
phantom  which  had  filled  the  Galilean  plains  and  dwarfed 
the  mountains  of  Gennesareth  seemed  now  to  pass  before 
her  eyes  no  larger  than  the  shadows  of  the  shepherds  loiter- 
ing around  these  ruins,  and  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  the 
foundations  of  her  faith,  seemed  to  her  as  light  as  feathers 
in  the  wind,  now  that  she  stood  before  the  evidence  of 
these  pillars  that  advanced,  gigantic,  victorious,  eternal, 
towards  that  sun  to  whose  worship  they  testified. 

The  assurance  with  which  she  had  proposed  to  guide 
her  husband  left  her  suddenly.  For  the  first  time  she 
felt  herself  infinitesimal,  helpless,  wavering  before  this 
formidable  unknown,  and  overcome  with  a  secret  anguish, 
she  turned  to  Helie  for  protection. 

On  the  third  day  they  visited  the  temples. 
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Ah !  how  he  loved  her  when,  frightened,  she  pressed  up 
against  him,  when  her  timorous  eyes  sought  him  inquir- 
ingly, when  her  mouth  half  open  seemed  to  watch  for  his 
replies,  and  her  hesitating  feet  sought  to  find  their  way 
into  his  footsteps  among  the  ruins. 

He  seemed  to  gather  strength  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
ruins  and  from  his  wife's  weakness.  The  spirit  of  paganism 
passed  into  him  from  the  soil,  intoxicating  him  and  entranc- 
ing him.  Giving  rein  to  his  imagination,  he  made  the  dead 
centuries  quicken  into  life,  and  borne  along  insensibly  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  C6cile  followed  him  tremulously 
towards  the  magic  garden,  where  from  an  orchard  of 
mysticism  he  culled  the  golden  fruits  of  tradition. 

Here  the  temple  threw  forth  into  the  desert  its  long 
propylaeum  of  marble  by  which  the  rising  sun  made  entrance 
with  steps  wet  from  the  Red  Sea. 

There  from  those  ramparts  vast  as  charnel-houses  four 
hundred  hieiodules  of  Baal  offered  up  four  hundred  bulls 
in  sacrifice  to  the  Meridian  Sun,  whose  tongues  of  fire  were 
to  be  quenched  only  with  their  blood. 

And  here  too,  on  the  border  of  the  terrace,  turned  towards 
the  west,  the  priestesses  of  the  Setting  Sun,  naked  but  for 
rustling  pendants  of  gold,  came  wailing  like  hyaenas  to 
call  forth  those  who  hungered  after  love. 

C£cile  shuddered  with  horror. 

'  Stop,  Helie,  stop,  I  beg  of  you.     Ah1  that  terrifies  me.' 

But  he  carried  her  along  in  the  whirlwind  of  his 
enthusiasm.  He  felt  in  himself  the  strength  of  a  hero  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  god. 

He  half  carried  her  over  the  blocks  of  stone,  glided  down 
with  her  among  the  heaps  of  debris,  scaled  the  rocking 
steps  with  her,  now  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  now  kissing 
her  lips — ever  reviving  the  dead  past,  ever  unveiling  his 
own  secret.  Here  was  the  sanctuary  of  Baalet,  Baal's 
wife  ;  here  that  of  Tanit,  Baal's  reflection  ;  here  of  Astarte", 
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Baal's  countenance ;  here  Samonne's,  Baal's  throne ;  here 
Eshmonne's,  Baal's  chariot ;  here  Moloch's,  Baal's  belly. 
There  was  perhaps  the  altar  of  Hator,  the  black  Venus  to 
whom  youths  and  maidens  offered  up  their  virginity  ;  there 
reigned  Tadmouz,  lord  of  the  twilight  and  strange  loves ;  and 
there,  doubtless,  rose  the  sanctuary  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
the  unnamed  and  unnameable,  at  once  son  and  mother, 
female  and  male,  cruel  and  sweet,  whose  face  none  ever 
saw,  and  into  whose  mystery  none  had  ever  found  a  way. 

'  Stop,  Helie,  be  quiet.  This  is  blasphemy,'  whispered 
Cecile. 

But  he  drew  her  with  him  into  the  inner  temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  Baal  of  Baals. 

Circular,  open  to  the  sky,  constructed  of  mighty  columns, 
it  seemed  hollowed  out  of  so  tremendous  a  shaft  of  granite 
that  its  height  was  dizzying. 

All  around  were  empty  niches,  dismantled  altars. 
Mutilated  statues  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  headless  pillars 
looked  like  stricken  giants  lying  among  the  nettles. 

Helie  and  Cecile  sat  upon  the  fragment  of  a  capital. 

She  was  dazed  with  marvels  ;  he  tired  with  admiration. 

In  front  of  them,  through  broken  arches,  they  looked  out 
on  monstrous  walls  upon  which  goats  seemed  to  crawl 
like  flies.  Nearer,  in  an  immense  open  space,  a  Bedouin's 
tent  made  a  small  cone  of  yellow.  And  faintly,  like  the 
sound  of  a  grasshopper,  there  came  to  them  the  burden  of 
some  melody  played  on  a  pipe. 

Above  them,  at  an  incalculable  height,  the  sun  poured 
in  through  an  oval  window  penetrating  into  the  temple 
in  one  strong,  fertilizing  stream.  A  wild  growth  had  sprung 
up  among  the  ruins. 

Cecile  leant  up  coweringly  against  Helie. 

'  Yes ;  all  that  is  grandiose,  but  it  terrifies  me.  You  also 
terrify  me.  I  have  never  seen  you  like  this.  You  are 
transformed.  Your  voice  vibrates,  your  face  is  radiant, 
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you  seem  to  have  grown  big  somehow  among  these  idols, 
while,  as  for  me,  all  these  abominations  crush  me.  Never 
when  you  speak  of  Him  have  you  looked  like  this.  I 
don't  understand  you,  and  yet  I  listen.  Why  do  you 
glorify  these  pagan  monsters  ?  What  is  it  that  transports 
you  in  this  way — is  it  that  horrible  Baal  ?  Or  is  it  the 
infamous  Astart6  ?' 

'  Darling,  I  see  nothing  horrible  or  infamous  in  these 
divinities.  They  are  but  splendid  symbols  of  the  forces 
of  nature.  Baal  is  the  sun,  Astart6  the  moon.  The  one 
gives  life,  the  other  calls  forth  love.  Life  and  love,  my 
C6cile,  what  could  be  more  divine  ?' 

And  leaning  towards  her,  he  bent  back  her  head  gently 
between  his  hands,  covering  her  face  and  neck  with  kisses. 

She  trembled,  and  a  look  of  trouble  came  into  her  eyes. 

'  No,  no  ;  leave  me  alone.  You  are  quite  different ;  you 
frighten  me.  Let  us  go  away.  Let  us  go  away.' 

And  freeing  herself,  she  moved  from  him.  But  suddenly 
from  between  two  loosened  blocks  of  stone  there  appeared 
a  little  Bedouin  child,  half  smiling,  half  frightened. 

'  Baksheesh,  baksheesh  !' 

And  the  mite  held  out  a  bunch  of  thyme  in  her  tiny  hands, 
reddened  with  henna  and  with  silver  rings  upon  them. 

With  her  tousled  hair  and  her  great  eyes  shining  from 
the  small,  pale  face,  she  looked  like  some  warm  flower  that 
had  sprung  up  among  the  ruins. 

C6cile  went  up  to  her  quickly  and  took  her  in  her  arms. 

She  made  no  resistance,  hoping  probably  for  a  baksheesh 
to  come,  but  her  wild  little  heart  beat  so  strongly  that  its 
pulsations  could  be  seen  under  her  breast  of  ivory. 

'  Poor  little  thing,  she  is  as  much  frightened  by  me  as  I 
was  by  the  idols,'  said  C6cile,  cradling  her  tenderly  upon 
her  knees. 

Helie  looked  on,  moved. 

'  See,  C£cile,'  he  said,  '  this  small  fragile  being  that  you 
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are  holding  there  in  your  arms  is  nearer  truth  than  all 
doctrines,  and  more  immortal  than  all  gods.' 

He  leant  towards  the  child,  and  his  lips  met  his  wife's 
upon  the  little  cheek  smelling  so  good  of  infancy  and  thyme 
and  sunshine. 

Suddenly  Cecile  burst  into  tears. 

The  little  Bedouin  scampered  off,  a  silver  coin  in  her 
teeth,  and  Cecile,  falling  forward  upon  her  husband's 
breast,  her  face  hidden,  murmured  for  the  first  time, 
joining  her  hands  behind  his  neck  : 

'  Helie,  I  love  you.' 


Now  began  for  Helie  the  true  honeymoon.  With  the 
intoxication  of  his  soul  was  mingled  the  intoxication  of 
his  senses,  for  now  Cecile  shared  his  ardour.  His  heart 
overflowed  with  happiness.  Every  day  he  believed  he  had 
reached  the  confines  of  love's  bliss,  and  every  day  he  found 
himself  loving  his  wife  still  more  in  some  new  way.  At 
times,  unable  to  give  expression  to  his  joy,  he  would  hunt 
out  in  their  travelling-bag  the  little  black  book,  now  apt 
to  be  neglected,  and  read  aloud  sacred  texts  in  token  of 
his  gratitude. 

Moreover,  the  hostility  he  had  begun  to  feel  against  his 
wife's  religious  ideas  was  vanishing  now  that  she  spoke  less 
of  them,  and  for  this  Jesus  who  had  given  her  to  him  he 
experienced  a  tender  love,  hardly  distinguishing  between 
Him  and  her,  adoring  her  as  if  she  were  He. 

The  passionate  mysticism  of  his  childhood  was  born  again 
in  him.  He  remembered  the  lonely  nights  when  he  held 
out  his  arms  towards  the  lofty  sacred  city,  when  his  lips, 
hungry  for  kisses,  murmured  the  formula,  so  enigmatic  yet 
so  fascinating  : 

'  O  Virgin,  daughter  of  Sion,  happy  the  mortal  who  rests 
beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  walls.' 

Now  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  this  religious  fervour 
was  but  a  prophetic  longing  for  C6cile,  that  he  had  watched 
for  her  before  he  knew  her,  and  that  their  marriage  in  the 
Promised  Land  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  their  youthful 
prayers. 
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And  often,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  would  exclaim  : 
'  O  my  Jerusalem,  my  conquered  Jerusalem  !     I  knew 
well  you  would  be  mine.' 

The  evocation  of  their  joyless  childhood  awoke  in  him 
an  immense  tenderness,  and  in  their  separate  sufferings  he 
saw  a  guarantee  for  their  happiness  together. 

The  pity  Cecile's  past  inspired  in  him  increased  his  love 
for  her.  He  was  grateful  to  her  for  not  having  been  happy 
without  him,  and  he  questioned  her  unceasingly  about  her 
past  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  her  present  all  the 
sweeter. 

He  would  picture  her  as  she  must  have  been  at  twelve 
years  old,  so  small  and  frail,  panting  under  her  stepmother's 
babies. 

'  Poor  little  darling,  it  will  be  for  me  now  to  carry  you  !' 
Rising  at  cock-crow,  her  little  brain  still  half  asleep  : 
'  Sleep  on,  little  dear,  sleep  on  till  midday  !' 
Shivering  with  cold,  and  having  to  break  the  ice  in  the 
jugs: 

'  Oh,  my  love,  we  are  now  in  the  land  of  sunshine  ; 
warm  thyself  at  my  heart !' 

Made  a  guy  of  in  a  jacket  cut  down  from  the  shiny  old 
tail-coat  of  her  father  the  pastor  : 

'  Oh,  queen,  my  little  queen,  thou  shalt  wear  tunics  of 
Bilkis  !' 

Regarding  as  the  very  height  of  luxury  a  bottle  of  eau- 
de-Cologne  a  sour-faced  Englishman  once  gave  her  : 

'  For  thee,  my  flower,  the  balms  of  Gilead  and  the 
essences  of  Yemen  !' 

An  inmate  of  the  Seminary  at  sixteen,  Deaconess  at 
eighteen,  sent  to  Egypt  on  account  of  her  weak  health,  in 
attendance  there  upon  the  blind,  then  sent  to  Jerusalem, 

where  she  had  been  six  months  when 

'  When  you  pricked  your  finger  with  the  thorn  of  your 
crown,  do  you  remember  ?  I'd  have  given  all  the  world 
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to  drink  that  little  drop  of  blood,  but  you  had  already 
dried  it  in  the  table-cover,  wicked  one,  and  in  the  night, 
candle  in  hand,  I  went  to  look  for  the  spot  to  press  my 
lips  upon  it.' 

One  day  C6cile  told  him  : 

'  Not  far  from  the  presbytery  there  was  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  in  front  of  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  way  to 
school.  The  blacksmith  was  a  great  dark  man  with  small, 
pale  eyes  and  a  huge  red  beard,  in  which  he  was  always 
laughing  in  an  evil  sort  of  way.  We  had  been  warned  that 
he  was  a  wicked  ogre  who  ate  up  small  children,  but  that 
didn't  prevent  us  from  stopping  on  our  way  in  front  of  his 
open  shed  to  see  the  sparks  fly  out  and  the  coals  kindling 
under  the  chimney.  One  day  the  smith  was  beating  a 
white-hot  cross  about  as  large  as  a  horseshoe.  It  looked 
more  beautiful  than  the  cross  above  the  altar.  "It  is 
gold,  pure  gold,"  he  muttered,  laughing  in  his  beard,  and 
looking  at  me.  "  Now  then,  you  little  pastoress,  you  come 
here  if  you  like  and  put  out  your  hand,  and  I'll  give  it  to 
you."  The  other  children  shoved  me  towards  him,  calling 
out,  "  Go  on,  go  on  !"  I  put  down  my  books  and  my  pen, 
and  went  forward  boldly,  putting  out  my  hand.  He  let 
the  cross  fall  on  it.  Look,  Helie,  look,  here  are  the  signs 
of  the  burning  still.' 

'  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,  why  was  I  not  there  ?' 

And,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  Helie  covered  with  kisses 
the  little  hand  upon  which  the  Ogre  had  dropped  the  white- 
hot  cross  of  iron. 

Among  all  his  wife's  stories  there  was  none  that  seemed  to 
him  so  touching  ;  he  thought  of  it  always  with  a  shrinking 
of  the  heart.  He  saw  in  it  an  illustration  of  her  simple 
and  candid  soul,  and  it  made  him  at  once  happy  and 
miserable. 

'  My  God  !'  he  would  exclaim,  '  what  would  have  come 
to  her  if  I  had  not  met  her,  she  so  credulous  and  so 
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defenceless  against  the  wickedness  of  the  world ;  she  who 
could  not  tell  gold  from  iron  at  white-heat  ?' 

And  he  devoted  himself  to  her  with  a  love  that  he  felt 
had  in  it  something  protective  and  heroic. 

Talking  together  thus,  they  rode  across  Syria. 

They  saw  Tadmor,  that  queen  of  the  desert,  opening  to 
the  sands  her  double  colonnade  of  palms  and  porphyry ; 
Damascus  and  her  pink  mosques  ;  Sidon  and  her  necropolis 
visible  beneath  the  waters ;  Beyrout  the  Happy,  whose 
long  robe  of  green  sends  out  its  perfume  over  the 
blue  sea. 

Then  came  Lebanon,  whose  languorous,  sensuous  charms 
Solomon  sang  of  long  ago — Lebanon  with  its  snow-covered 
ridges,  its  cedar-covered  slopes,  its  grottos  of  flowers,  its 
fresh-water  rivulets  winding  in  and  out  among  the  laurel- 
trees,  and  on  its  high  plateaux  its  feudal  citadels  and 
monastic  strongholds  from  which  Druses  and  Maronites 
bombarded  each  other  with  their  hate. 

Their  journey  was  like  a  triumphal  march.  Helie 
hesitated  at  no  outlay  that  could  enhance  the  beauty  of 
their  dream.  He  gave  no  thought  to  the  value  of  money  ; 
he  lavished  it  all  round  him  on  every  occasion  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  seeing  kindle  in  the  eyes  of  others  the  joy 
alight  in  his  own,  imagining  himself  immensely  rich  because 
he  felt  himself  the  happiest  of  men. 

Everywhere  among  the  Zouks  and  bazaars,  in  the  shops 
of  the  Europeans  or  bargaining  with  travelling  merchants, 
there  were  interminable  stoppages,  and  Helie  would  add 
carpets  to  scarves,  scents  to  gold  ornaments,  accoutrements 
to  mantles,  narghilis  to  Turkish  slippers ;  he  had  no  other 
idea  in  his  mind  than  that  of  enveloping  Cecile's  frigid 
prettiness  in  the  warm  and  caressing  luxury  of  a  favourite 
of  Bagdad.  And  when,  alarmed  by  all  this  Mussulman 
pomp,  she  refused  to  accompany  him  any  more  on  these 
errands,  he  would  steal  away  at  dawn  while  she  still  slum- 
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bered,  and  then  return  to  awake  her  by  scattering  his  new 
purchases  all  about  her. 

She  would  scold  him  at  first,  but  then  he  would  take  her 
in  his  arms  and  cradle  her  and  caress  her,  now  talking  such 
boyish  nonsense,  now  making  love  to  her  with  such  virile 
passion,  that  she  would  feel  dazed  almost  and  charmed  and 
subjugated,  and  would  forget  to  remonstrate  and  let  her- 
self go. 

Besides,  she  had  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  Her  sober  schoolgirlish  movements  had 
become  freer,  more  self-confident.  The  prim  deaconess  in 
her  was  beginning  to  disappear.  Her  waist  was  slimmer, 
her  hair  better  done,  her  unimpassioned  eyes  now  shone 
with  life,  and  to  the  charm  of  youth — at  twenty-six  she 
looked  nineteen — was  added  now  a  femininity  still  demure 
but  already  seductive. 

Under  her  husband's  guidance  she  had  learnt  how  to 
dress.  Above  her  riding-dress  she  wore  a  great  mantle  of 
white  silk  embroidered  in  silver,  dainty  yellow  slippers 
urved  at  the  toes  and  set  like  jewels  encased  her  feet, 
and  a  veil  of  Damascened  gauze,  figured  with  gold, 
with  long  fringes  ending  in  light  tufts  which  danced  round 
her  shoulders,  draped  her  in  the  mysterious  grace  of  a 
Syrian  princess.  She  had  even  given  up  her  blind  old  mare 
for  a  thoroughbred. 

So  that  the  Arabs  who  saw  them  pass — him  so  big  and 
bronzed,  her  so  fragile  and  fair — would  turn  again  to 
exclaim  : 

'  Blessed  be  Allah  who  has  assorted  them  so  well ! 
May  they  be  fruitful  in  sons  !' 


XI 

DID  Cecile  love  Helie  ? 

She  had  no  doubts  about  it,  or  rather  she  never  asked 
herself  the  question.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
wife  to  love  her  husband — the  husband  chosen  for  her  by 
God? 

But  what  she  imagined  to  be  love  was  perhaps  only  a  kind 
of  very  real  gratitude  for  his  goodness,  his  tenderness, 
with  a  touch  of  pride  in  it  at  having  converted  an  idolater. 
With  these  feelings  there  went  a  sort  of  vague  and  uneasy 
wonder  at  this  mind  at  once  so  learned  and  so  wild,  differing 
so  completely  from  everything  her  sober  imagination  had 
ever  ventured  to  conceive  concerning  life  and  a  man's 
nature. 

This  wonder  took  on  the  nature  of  alarm  when  they  came 
to  the  towns,  especially  when  they  met  Protestant  tourists, 
or  when  they  went  into  a  church.  Then  she  would  suffer 
torments,  recalling  everything  she  had  heard  said  about  the 
relations  of  man  and  wife,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  nature 
of  her  own  with  Helie,  and  overcome  by  scruples,  she  would 
think  :  '  No,  no ;  it  is  not  thus  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  love — 
this  is  not  its  picture  of  the  ideal  marriage.  Can  I  have 
been  wrong  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  not  God  who 
chose  Helie  for  my  companion  on  my  road  to  heaven  ? ' 

Those  days  her  husband  found  her  cold  and  disinclined 
for  his  caresses.  There  would  be  a  forbidding  look  on  her 
face,  and  the  Bible  would  find  its  way  again  into  her  pocket. 

She  would  keep  him  at  arm's  length,  saying  : 
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'  My  poor  Helie,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  yours  is 
not  the  veritable  love.  We  set  out  together  to  look  for 
Christ,  and  I  fear  that  every  day  we  are  going  further  from 
Him.' 

And  she  would  seem  so  genuinely  troubled  that  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  persist,  but  quickly,  taken  with  fear, 
he  would  carry  her  off  into  the  country,  back  to  solitude 
and  Nature. 

For  the  enchantment  of  their  surroundings  had  its 
effect  upon  her  also,  despite  her  positive  spirit.  In  that 
country  where  everything  is  intoxicating,  where  everything 
speaks  to  the  senses — the  harmony  of  tints,  the  old-world 
beauty  of  the  people,  the  drifting,  clinging  perfumes — 
the  Deaconess  felt  scruples  and  restraints  fall  from  her  like 
the  snows  of  Sanine  at  the  breath  of  spring.  And  on  this 
pagan  soil,  where  blossomed  ah1  the  carnal  and  pantheistic 
creeds,  Helie  could  live  again  the  dream  of  his  voluptuous 
love. 

The  period  of  delightful  nonsense  and  innocently 
licentious  jests  began  for  them. 

In  memory  of  Baalbek,  where  C6cile  had  for  the  first 
time  known  the  ecstasy  of  love,  Helie  gave  the  name  of 
Tanit  to  one  of  her  white  pink-tipped  breasts,  and  to  the 
other  that  of  Astarte.  Between  the  two  there  was  a 
propylaeum  of  marble,  down  which  Helie' s  lips,  symbolizing 
the  dawn,  would  advance  slowly  by  little  kisses.  Further, 
beyond  the  smooth,  ivory-like  court  of  the  hierodules,  there 
nestled  in  a  garden  of  flaxen  thyme  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  the  unnamed  and  unnameable,  the  unseen 
and  unknown,  into  whose  sweet  and  tremulous  mystery 
penetrates  Baal  alone,  the  god  of  creation. 

Four  months  now  had  passed  since  their  marriage. 
Cecile  had  rosy  cheeks  and  a  mind  alert.  A  healthy,  keen 
vitality  marked  her.  She  showed  interest  in  animals  and 
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flowers,  she  brought  up  a  tiny  gazelle,  wove  garlands  of 
pink  oleanders,  bathed  in  the  streams,  slept  in  amidst  the 
grass,  and  when  of  a  morning  they  walked  along  a  hillside 
she  would  shake  dew  down  on  Helie  merrily  from  the  trees. 
She  began  also  to  learn  Arabic.  They  took  part  in  the 
festivals  of  the  country,  ate  the  sweet-smelling  bread, 
smoked  narghilis,  laughing  when  sprinkled  with  rose- 
water  from  the  tops  of  moucharabis.  One  day  some 
Syrian  women  whom  they  were  visiting,  having  touched 
Cecile  upon  the  stomach,  asked  the  conventional  question 
dictated  by  good  manners  : 

'  How  many  ?' 

She  lifted  up  ten  fingers  mischievously,  and  declared 
with  effrontery  : 

'  And  all  boys  !' 

'  Bismillah  !  Bismillah  !     What  a  blessed  womb  !' 

And  the  astonished  women  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
signs  of  esteem  for  her  and  their  congratulations  to  her 
husband. 

But  on  their  way  home  Helie,  still  smiling,  whispered 
into  her  ear : 

'  Little  boaster  !  Supposing  I  took  you  at  your  word  ! 
Ten  boys !  Merciful  heavens !  what  should  we  do  with 
them  ?  I'd  rather  have  daughters,  because  they  would 
be  like  you,  and  then  we  could  always  turn  them  into 
deaconesses.  But  I  fear  they  would  never  be  anything 
but  false  deaconesses — as  deliciously  false  as  you,  my 
beautiful  flower  of  Lebanon  !' 


XII 

IT  was  their  last  day  on  the  soil  of  Syria. 

They  were  at  Djebail,  the  ancient  Byblos,  whither  of 
old  the  Phoenician  virgins  came  to  make  their  offerings 
to  Pan. 

In  the  distance  the  red  cliffs  of  Beyrouth  hung  over  the 
sea.  Nearer,  in  the  little  quiet  bay,  fishing-caiques  lay 
on  their  sides  as  though  asleep  upon  the  gleaming  sands. 

Behind  them,  on  the  mountain,  the  Maronites  were 
celebrating  a  religious  fete.  The  synamdres  sounded  in  the 
forest  of  cedars,  and  a  procession  of  women,  after  making 
their  way  down  a  slope  hidden  from  view,  emerged  into 
the  valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  opposite  height. 

Clad  in  mourning,  they  walked  in  single  file,  their  long 
crepe  veils  waving  among  the  cypresses  which  bordered 
the  path. 

As  they  walked,  they  sang  an  old  Syrian  litany,  a  mourn- 
ful sepulchral  saddening  thing  which  set  Helie  thinking  of 
distraught  epithalamia  and  the  funereal  dirges  of  the  ancient 
vestals. 

Lighted  tapers,  held  in  their  hands  joined  together, 
made  hearts  of  gold  upon  their  sombre  robes,  and  incense- 
bearers  accompanying  them  swung  their  thurifers,  scattered 
flowers,  and  burnt  myrrh.  A  black-mitred  priest,  wearing 
long  oiled  hair,  waved  a  cross. 

Kyrie  eleison,  Kyrie  eleison  ! 

The  widows  made  the  response  : 

Miserere,  miserere  I 
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And  slowly  they  proceeded  upwards  to  a  temple,  where 
in  a  smiling  grotto  the  Jesus  whom  they  mourned  had 
died  a  second  time,  according  to  their  legend,  upon  the 
knees  of  Mary. 

Ah1  around  the  hills  of  Lebanon  re-echoed  with  their 
voices. 

And  while  Cecile  let  the  ends  of  her  hair  float  in  the  sacred 
well,  Helie  thought  of  those  daughters  of  Biblos  who  in  old 
days  went  up  towards  this  same  height  in  the  same  way, 
once  a  year,  to  mourn  in  this  same  grotto  the  death  of  a 
god — the  death  of  Adonis  dying  in  the  arms  of  Venus, 
his  mother  and  his  lover. 

Just  so  had  their  cries  of  grief  and  rapture  resounded 
when  they  mingled  their  tears  and  their  blood  with  the 
tears  of  Venus  and  the  blood  of  Adonis. 

'  All  that  is  the  endless  story  of  mankind,'  he  said  to 
Cecile — '  the  story  of  our  desires  and  of  our  sufferings.' 
But  she  was  not  listening. 

Then  peace  fell  again  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
cedars,  and  the  Maronites  withdrew  behind  the  ramparts 
of  their  fortress-like  village. 

The  odour  of  the  incense  and  the  scattered  flowers  lay 
heavily  upon  the  air.  The  fishing-caiques,  set  afloat  again 
by  the  incoming  tide,  creaked  as  the  surf  dragged  at  their 
chains. 

The  sun  sank  into  the  sea.  Darkness  like  a  giant  drew 
its  mighty  cloak  over  the  quiet  bay. 

Helie  grew  sad  at  the  thought  that  they  were  to  leave 
on  the  morrow. 

He  recalled  Jerusalem,  and  saw  her  raised  in  front  of 
him,  morose,  fierce,  inexorable,  a  desolation  on  earth,  a 
tribulation  to  heaven,  the  sterile  capital  of  an  accursed 
kingdom,  whose  gardens  are  graveyards,  whose  rivers 
have  become  ravines,  whose  mountains  are  barren  ridges 
glittering  in  the  heat. 
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How  become  reconciled  to  a  land  without  water,  without 
verdure,  and  without  joy,  after  leaving  a  land  of  magic  ? 

True,  nothing  forced  him  to  return.  Why  should  they 
not  embark  direct  for  France  ? 

'  Ce"cile,  what  if  we  were  to  take  ship  for  Europe  ?' 

'  What  madness,  Helie !  You  know  quite  well  that  we 
decided  to  go  back  to  Jerusalem.  To  begin  with,  we  have 
not  said  good-bye  to  our  friends,  and,  besides,  you  must 
finish  those  archaeological  studies  of  yours  about  which 
my  father  is  so  delighted.  As  he  wrote  me  the  other  day, 
you  will  be  able  to  use  your  learning  in  the  service  of  our 
cause,  and  almost  in  this  way  do  evangelical  work.' 

'  After  all,  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  stay  there  for  ever,' 
he  said  to  himself;  but  this  thought  did  not  bring  him 
much  consolation,  and  the  ever- thickening  shadow  descend- 
ing upon  them  with  the  night  seemed  to  him  like  a  great 
fateful  wing  outspread  over  his  destiny,  while  in  his  ears 
still  rang  the  miserere  of  the  Syrian  women  in  black. 

A  presentiment  of  woe  gripped  his  heart.  He  drew  his 
wife  to  him. 

'  Loved  one,  I  am  frightened.  The  future  frightens  me. 
I  feel  that  I  have  lived  out  my  happiness.  Oh,  beloved, 
beloved,  if  only  I  could  die  with  you  here  beside  this  sacred 
well  and  among  these  flowers  !' 


XIII 

THEY  returned  to  Palestine  by  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  they  followed  together  the  route  which 
they  had  followed  separately  once  before. 

Helie's  presentiments  fled  as  he  gazed  once  again 
at  Cecile's  blue  veil  floating  hi  front  of  him.  Their 
road  went  through  the  midst  of  the  Gardens  of  Armida, 
where  the  lemon-trees  were  in  flower,  and  as  far  as  Kaaleh 
the  sandy  they  took  with  them  the  impalpable  companion- 
ship of  the  scent. 

Then  they  came  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  and  heard  the 
larks  singing.  The  valley  of  the  Terebinths  shone  red  in 
the  midday  sun. 

Juda  and  Ephraiim  unrolled  their  black  chains  towards 
distant  Moab,  mauve- coloured  in  the  mists  of  twilight. 

Fields  strewn  with  fantastic-looking  rocks  and  clumps 
of  great  thistles  lay  on  either  side,  and  there  was  a  sense  of 
poetry,  solemn  and  austere,  in  the  evening. 

They  arrived  under  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
night,  and  dismounted  at  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

And  when  by  the  light  of  a  swaying  lantern  Helie, 
supporting  Cecile  tenderly  on  his  arm,  proceeded  through 
the  iron-clamped  portals,  and  penetrated  into  the  twisting 
vaults  of  the  gateway,  and  reached  the  walls  of  the  moat, 
when  his  heels  rang  out  upon  Mount  Sion,  which  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  took  by  storm,  and  when  the  heavy  knocker 
of  the  hotel  resounded  in  the  silence  of  the  Christian 
quarter,  he  believed  himself  really  a  conqueror  come  down 
upon  Jerusalem  the  sleeping. 
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Next  morning  the  city  captivated  him  again  with  her 
grandiose  and  melancholy  charm — the  charm  of  a  city  of 
the  dead. 

His  retrospective  mind  wandered  with  delight  in  the 
labyrinth  of  obscure  lanes,  and  in  amidst  the  maze  of  crypts 
and  ramparts  and  ruins,  where  centuries  of  human  thoughts 
had  settled,  and  where  amidst  the  refuse  unchanged 
traditions  raised  their  heads  among  the  hyssop  and  myrtle. 

And  whether  he  roamed  over  the  court  or  in  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  or  in  the  chapel  of  the  Copts,  or  under  the  vault  of 
the  painters  of  ikons,  who,  crouching  behind  their  barred 
windows,  busied  themselves  over  Byzantine  designs,  or  in  the 
souks  full  of  perfume,  or  the  hammams  open  and  fresh, 
or  whether  it  was  reposeful  Gethsemane  he  visited,  or  the 
Wall  of  Tears  with  its  Jews,  or  simply  the  market-place  with 
its  sunshine  and  colour,  with  its  idioms  of  all  eras  and  its 
costumes  of  all  countries,  from  those  of  the  Sabaiitic 
money-changers  to  those  of  the  American  globe-trotter — 
wherever  he  went,  he  experienced  always  the  intense 
and  intoxicating  sensation  of  living  through  all  epochs  and 
tasting  all  lives. 

The  idea  of  settling  in  Jerusalem  pleased  him  now.  It 
seemed  a  sweet  thing  to  be  able  to  live  out  the  reality  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  formerly  been  able  but  to  sketch  out 
the  dream.  The  vicinity  of  the  ruins  would  make  their  happi- 
ness seem  only  the  more  wonderful,  the  desolation  of  their 
surroundings  would  draw  still  closer  their  intimacy,  the  re- 
membrance of  ancient  contests  would  intensify  their  peace. 

What  mattered  to  him  the  absenceof  water  andof  verdure? 
Had  they  not  the  whisperings  of  their  souls  to  take  the 
place  of  the  murmur  of  streams  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  ? 
Did  he  not  carry  in  his  heart  the  sweet  waters  of  Syria  and 
the  gardens  of  Lebanon  ?  Besides,  their  means,  modest  for 
Europe,  would  permit  them  here  a  large  and  independent 
life,  for  in  Palestine  the  value  of  money  has  hardly  changed 
since  the  time  of  Christ. 


PART  II 


OF  all  the  various  quarters  of  Jerusalem,  that  of  Mount  Sion 
is  at  once  the  most  deserted  and  the  most  picturesque. 

It  is  also  the  most  neutral  quarter — the  quarter  in  which 
all  the  others  meet  and  mingle  peaceably. 

Separated  from  the  Ghetto  by  a  wall  which  rises  to  the 
skies  as  though  to  perpetuate  the  division  even  there,  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  tumult  of  the  Arab  town  by  the  wide 
arches  of  the  bazaars. 

To  the  west,  it  spreads  out  with  its  terraces  and  cupolas 
towards  the  English  bishop's  house  and  adjoining  chapel, 
dominated  from  above  by  the  venerable  Armenian  monas- 
tery, sunk  in  the  peace  of  its  lofty  garden  of  cypresses. 

A  heap  of  ruins  and  a  desolate  hillock  grown  over  by 
cactus,  the  thick  leaves  of  which  work  their  way  into  the 
crannies  in  the  encircling  wall,  form  a  terminus  to  the  city, 
which  is,  however,  prolonged  down  this  slope  of  Mount  Sion 
in  a  mass  of  shapeless  hovels,  looking  like  mole-hills,  in 
which  poor  rags  of  humanity  with  lidless  eyes  and  lipless 
mouths  and  fingerless  hands  come  to  bury  themselves  away 
with  their  misery. 

To  the  north  of  the  quarter,  the  Tower  of  David  raises  its 
massive  form,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  deep  moat,  the 
surface  of  which  is  bright  with  flowers,  stand  out  the  archaic 
outlines  of  the  ramparts. 
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An  immense  avenue,  paved  with  stones  polished  by  the 
centuries,  connects  the  upper  gate  of  Sion  with  the  lower 
gate  of  Jaffa,  and  descends  into  the  darkened  and  tumul- 
tuous city  like  a  silent,  shining  stream. 

And  so  imposing  is  the  solitude  of  this  sacred  Mount  that 
latter-day  traffickings,  no  less  than  religious  hatreds,  have 
failed  to  profane  it.  Shops  have  been  opened  on  it,  the 
seeds  of  quarrels  sewn  on  it,  but  the  shops  have  been  shut 
again,  and  the  quarrels  have  not  grown  to  flower  in  the 
barren  shade  of  these  immemorial  stones,  whence  issues 
still  the  memory  of  King  Solomon,  who  sang  on  this  very 
spot  the  vanity  of  all  endeavours  and  the  futility  of  all 
prayer. 

Nothing  affects  the  Mount.  The  Turkish  clarions  which 
sound  sometimes  from  the  Tower  of  David  seem  to  invoke 
again  the  flourish  of  ancient  glories.  The  bells  of  the 
English  church  are  lost  in  the  void — too  slight  to  penetrate 
the  ancient  ears.  And  when  the  synamdres  are  given  out 
from  the  Armenian  monastery,  you  would  say  it  was  some 
barbaric  music  for  the  beguiling  of  sad  Sion,  petrified  in 
its  dream  of  eternity. 

Jews  and  Arabs  rarely  pass  this  way.  They  prefer  to 
these  sounding,  sunlit  roads  their  mute  and  sombre  alleys, 
through  which  they  glide  like  phantoms. 

Thus,  after  the  time  of  torrential  rains,  daisies  and 
poppies  spring  up  between  the  stones,  gypsophiles  quiver 
upon  the  parapets,  barley  sprouts  from  the  battlements, 
fig-trees  cast  their  shade  over  the  trenches.  Thus  comes 
into  being  in  the  midst  of  this  austere,  unchanging  region  of 
the  city  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  fragility  and  ephemeral 
grace  of  spring. 

Once  a  year,  however,  the  legendary  city  awakes  from 
its  sleep. 

It  is  an  affair  of  just  eight  days,  and  it  happens  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  Solstice. 
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Then  the  entire  hill  is  transformed  into  a  great  fair,  to 
which  the  hordes  from  all  around  Jerusalem,  all  the  wander- 
ing tribes,  come  to  buy  and  sell. 

And  from  dawn  to  twilight,  around  pale  pyramids  of 
maize,  red  pyramids  of  saffron,  green  pyramids  of  henna, 
around  cases  of  myrrh  and  sacks  of  balsam,  around  water- 
skins  looking  like  dead  animals,  around  saddles  bedecked 
with  jewellery  like  brides,  around  asses  from  Hebron, 
gazelles  from  Jericho,  mares  from  Yemen,  sheep  from 
Damascus,  there  is  shouting  and  yelling,  a  rushing  about  of 
burnouses  and  a  tossing  about  of  rags,  a  giving  out  of  threats 
and  a  swearing  of  eternal  friendships.  And  among  the 
match-lock  guns  and  the  pear-shaped  powder-bags,  and  the 
pieces  of  flint,  amidst  the  necklaces  of  amber  and  the  brace- 
lets of  silver  and  the  agate  amulets — amidst  all  this 
wild  and  touching  trafficking  in  toys  by  these  great  babies 
of  the  desert,  there  breaks  forth  for  a  few  hours  all  the 
childish  covetousness,  all  the  primitive  quarrelsomeness, 
that  have  lain  dormant  throughout  months  of  impassive- 
ness  and  abstinence  upon  the  listless  solitudes  and  under 
the  tranquillizing  stars. 

Then  the  city  belongs  no  longer  to  the  citizens  ;  she 
belongs  to  the  nomads,  and  from  the  gate  of  Jaffa  to  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen  you  see  nothing  but  the  yellow  arches 
of  the  camels  moving  under  the  black  arches  of  the  vaults, 
and  horses  with  nostrils  a-quiver,  prancing  on  the  unfamiliar 
pavements,  and  men  of  aquiline  features,  and  women  with 
faces  like  idols  moving  about,  their  mantles  and  loose  sleeves 
wafted  behind  them. 

And  over  Jerusalem  there  passes  for  a  few  days,  together 
with  the  scent  of  aromatic  plants,  a  breath  of  revelry  and 
untrammelled  love. 

Afterwards  Mount  Sion  sinks  back  again  into  repose. 

Helie  J amain  had  a  special  affection  for  this  high  region 
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of  the  city,  and,  as  his  hotel  looked  out  upon  it,  he  often 
wandered  in  it,  day-dreaming. 

Wandering  thus  one  day,  he  noticed  at  the  end  of  a  dark, 
mysterious-looking  passage  a  postern -gate  lying  half  open, 
which  was  usually  closed. 

Made  curious,  he  went  inside,  and  found  himself  in  a  vast, 
empty  court,  closed  like  the  courtyard  of  a  gaol.  Fetters 
attached  to  great  rings  of  iron  hung  all  around.  On  the 
ground  he  saw  straw  lying  and  little  heaps  of  dung.  Cactus 
grew  in  small  patches  in  the  mortar  upon  the  mossy  walls, 
and  up  on  the  top  hyssop  bloomed  in  among  broken  bits 
of  glass. 

A  poignant  and  poetical  sadness  and  charm  emanated 
from  this  great  forsaken  courtyard. 

But  suddenly  a  stallion  neighed  in  some  side  yard. 

'  The  place  is  inhabited,'  thought  Helie,  surprised. 

And  he  made  his  way  towards  a  door  which  he  saw  half 
hidden  in  the  wall  at  the  end — a  low,  iron-plated  door, 
provided  with  a  heavy  knocker. 

He  pushed  at  it  with  hands  and  knees.  It  gave,  and, 
marvelling,  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a  dwelling  such 
as  only  those  knew  how  to  build  who  understood  the  delights 
of  mystery  and  the  inconstancy  of  woman.  He  saw  an 
inner  court,  paved  with  pink  marble,  with  festoons  hanging 
over  it,  and  vaults  and  balconies  and  half -hidden  stairways. 
In  the  centre  a  pomegranate- tree  dropped  its  red  petals 
on  the  edge  of  a  cistern,  and  on  a  white,  lateral  wall,  with 
apertures,  climbing  jessamine  fastened  their  arabesques  and 
embroidered  their  stars  of  gold. 

Here  also  everything  would  have  seemed  forsaken,  were 
it  not  for  the  odours  of  spice  and  nard  that  made  heavy 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Fascinated,  Helie  went  quickly  up  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  with  him  went  a  veritable 
garden  of  flowers  grown  upon  the  surface  of  the  balustrade. 
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Upon  a  terrace  cassolettes  were  smoking  among  pots  of 
geranium  and  mint. 

The  door  of  a  room  was  wide  open  ;  two  feet  projected 
from  it,  toes  upright,  of  a  livid  hue,  but  bathed  now  in  the 
sunshine.  They  were  the  feet  of  a  corpse  extended  upon  a 
stretcher.  Inside  the  room  other  perfumes  burning  round 
his  head,  covered  by  his  green  turban,  spread  over  him  their 
mauve  fumes  a  winding-sheet. 

None  else  near.  No  sound  but  of  drops  of  water  falling 
into  a  basin  somewhere,  and  of  the  plaintive  neighing  of 
the  horse. 

Standing  opposite  the  body,  Helie,  his  cork  helmet  in  his 
hand,  pondered  on  the  beautiful  Oriental  custom  of  carrying 
the  dead  into  an  upper  room,  so  that  for  the  last  time  they 
might  contemplate  their  native  town  and  fill  their  eyes  with 
light  before  sinking  for  ever  into  darkness. 

And,  studying  the  peaceful  countenance  of  the  dead  man, 
he  said  to  himself  : 

'  I  also,  one  day,  would  like  to  die  thus,  amid  perfumes 
and  silence.' 

But  someone  plucked  him  gently  by  the  sleeve. 

He  looked  round,  and  saw  crouching  behind  him,  in  a 
corner,  a  negro,  who,  with  a  finger  upon  his  lips,  whispered  : 

'  Sidi,  surprise  not  the  secret  of  the  dead.  Let  his  soul 
unburden  itself  in  peace  to  the  walls  of  his  dwelling  !' 

'  Peace  be  with  him  and  with  you  !'  said  Helie, 
embarrassed. 

And  he  went  down  the  staircase  with  the  balustrade  of 
flowers.  The  negro  followed  him. 

'  Was  he  your  master  ?'  Helie  asked  him  when  they 
reached  the  court. 

'  Yes,  and  a  father.  He  freed  me,  and  now  that  he  is  dead 
what  am  I  to  do  with  my  freedom  ?' 

'  You  seek  a  master,  and  I  seek  a  servant.  What  is  your 
name  ?' 
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'  Assir,  by  your  leave.' 

And  He'll  learned  from  Assir  that  this  house  belonged  to 
an  agha,  of  illustrious  parentage,  a  descendent  of  the 
Saracens,  and  the  last  of  his  race.  All  his  goods  became 
the  property  therefore  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the 
Pasha  had  come  already  that  morning  to  take  off  the 
women  and  the  slaves.  The  house  was  for  sale,  and  for 
a  few  thousand  piastres  Helie  purchased  from  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  itself  this  old  Saracen  dwelling-place  to  instal 
there  his  young  happiness. 


II 

JERUSALEM  society  was  taken  up  with  a  serious  question. 
What  exactly  was  the  religious  status  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  J  amain  ? 

For  if  in  other  towns  it  be  the  social  rank  of  people  or 
their  nationality  that  matters,  in  the  Holy  City  there  is 
question  only  of  one  status — the  religious  status. 

In  Jerusalem  you  belong  not  to  a  country,  but  to  a 
religion — not  to  a  class,  but  to  a  creed. 

Thus,  all  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  are  registered  strictly 
according  to  their  confession  of  faith.  They  are  not  called 
French  or  German  or  Russian  ;  they  are  Latin,  Lutheran, 
Orthodox.  A  Spaniard  could  never  be  a  Protestant  nor 
an  Englishman  Catholic.  A  Jew  is  always  called  a  Jew, 
unless  he  becomes  converted  ;  but  even  then,  and  whether 
he  join  the  Roman  Church  or  the  Greek  or  the  Reformed — 
he  will  never  be  anything  but  a  proselyte,  while  an  Arab 
after  baptism  becomes  a  Christian. 

In  the  same  way,  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  takes  the 
place  of  the  nobility.  There  is  no  social  rank  apart  from 
the  Church.  An  archimandrite  is  more  than  a  prince  ;  a 
pastor  is  of  more  importance  than  a  consul ;  a  mere  monk 
considers  himself  superior  to  a  savant. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  no  industry,  no  trade,  is 
able  to  make  headway  in  a  city  which  barters  its  own  ruins 
and  which  makes  drafts  upon  the  treasury  of  heaven. 
Progress  is  scoffed  at  and  money  despised.  The  present 
is  worth  less  thant  he  past,  for  the  past  is  nearer  to  Christ. 
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A  millionaire  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  mendicant,  because 
Jesus  has  said,  '  Accursed  be  the  rich,  and  blessel  be  the 
starving.' 

Thus,  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  and  merit  well  of  Sion, 
everyone  goes  in  more  or  less  for  religion,  and  everyone 
concerns  himself  a  little  with  biblical  lore,  each  in  his  way  ; 
everyone  contributes  a  stone  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem's  dead  glory.  Everyone  has  a  mission,  whether 
theological,  exegetical,  catechetical,  archaeological,  whether 
in  connection  with  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  topography  or  palaeo- 
graphy, or  numismatics  ;  everyone  has  his  own  special 
interpretation  of  things,  his  neophytes,  his  dogma,  his 
inscription,  his  stela,  his  rare  specimens  of  coins — from  the 
grocer  who  will  expound  to  you  the  parable  of  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  while  he  presses  down  the  scales  with  his 
thumb,  as  though  his  words  were  of  the  weight  of  gold,  to  the 
dragoman  who  will  try  to  pass  off  upon  you  an  old  piece  of 
skin  from  the  body  of  a  negress  as  a  parchment  dating 
from  before  the  days  of  Moses. 

Every  transaction  has  some  sacred  memory  tacked  on 
to  it ;  nothing  can  be  done  without  some  biblical  quotation 
being  dragged  in  ;  the  most  shameless  trickery  hides 
beneath  some  pious  text.  The  painter  of  ikons  must  have 
a  higher  price  for  his  picture,  because  in  his  aureole  he  has 
inserted  a  piece  of  gold  from  the  authenticated  mitre  of 
Solomon ;  the  barber  who  pulls  out  your  hair  tells  you  that 
not  one  hair  falls  without  the  permission  of  God  ;  the  tailor 
consoles  you  for  a  misfit  by  declaring  that  the  raiment  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  all  its  splendour  never  attained  the 
beauty  of  the  lilies  of  the  fields. 

This  constant  preoccupation  with  religious  matters 
extends  even  to  the  Mussulman  world,  grown  so  impassive 
in  other  Oriental  cities.  They  also  have  their  sects,  their 
fakirs,  their  pilgrimages,  their  green  turbans  and  their 
white,  their  plebeians  and  patricians,  their  dark  side  and 
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their  light,  according  to  whether  they  have  worshipped 
at  the  Vaaba  or  at  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

All  the  different  creeds  detest  each  other  ;  but  they  have 
all  the  courage  of  their  detestation,  and  glory  in  their 
fanaticism.  And  Helie  reflected  that  probably  the  one  man 
they  would  all  unite  in  despising  would  be  one  who,  large- 
minded,  tolerant,  and  just,  should  recognise  in  all  religions 
something  of  humility  and  of  goodness. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  question  was  solemnly  discussed  : 
What  was  the  religious  status  of  Helie  J  amain  ? 

About  her  there  was  no  room  for  doubt ;  she  was  a 
Lutheran,  and  of  the  Augsburg  confession. 

He  ? — he  was  a  renegade,  a  heretic,  for  he  had  married 
a  Deaconess.  So  said  the  Catholics,  and  their  rancour 
against  him  arose  from  the  blighting  of  all  their  hopes  in 
him,  and  their  bitterness  at  seeing  him  pass  over  to  the 
enemy.  They  closed  their  doors  against  him.  Ceasing  to 
be  a  Latin,  he  ceased  in  their  eyes  to  be  French. 

'  He  is  a  convert — perhaps  one  of  the  elect,'  declared  the 
Protestants.  '  Moreover,  he  is  a  savant  who  may  exalt 
our  faith  and  be  an  honour  to  our  cause.' 

And  they  welcomed  him  to  their  homes. 

'  He  is  one  infidel  more  in  this  city  of  ours,'  said  the  Turks, 
who  watched  him  wandering  round  the  walls  of  their 
mosques. 

And  they  would  draw  their  sleeves  over  their  mouths,  so 
that  they  might  not  breathe  the  same  air  as  he. 

In  yet  another  world  Helie's  arrival  had  caused  per- 
plexity— in  the  world  of  the  beggars,  whose  own  status 
was  one  merely  of  destitution. 

The  lepers,  especially  those  pariahs  and  outcasts  stationed 
outside  the  Sion  gate,  and  therefore  in  a  way  his  neighbours, 
took  a  peculiar  interest  in  him. 

'He   is  a  saint,'    they  said.      '  Does   he  not  stop  to 
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speak  to  us,  and  is  not  contaminated  by  our 
touch  ?' 

'  No,'  the  chief  of  the  confraternity  of  blind  beggars 
would  contend,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  moat,  bringing  his 
stick  down  on  the  road — '  no,  he  is  a  sorcerer.  I  followed 
him  one  day,  and  heard  him  testing  the  stones,  and  in  the 
earth  he  looks  for  treasures.' 

'  Perhaps  he  looks  for  treasures  so  that  he  may  give  us 
presents,'  exclaimed  a  young  girl  in  the  lepers'  camp,  only 
just  touched  as  yet  by  the  disease.  '  Look  at  this  mirror  ! 
It  was  he  who  gave  it  to  me  so  that  I  might  look  at  myself 
as  long  as  I  remain  pretty.' 

And  she  looked  at  herself  affectionately  in  the  little 
penny  looking-glass. 

'  Who  knows  ?  God  is  merciful  !'  said  the  oldest  woman, 
covered  over  with  ulcers. 

'  God  is  merciful !'  repeated  in  chorus  all  these  maimed 
and  stricken  creatures. 

And  while  the  blind  beggars  returned  to  beg  in  the  town, 
the  lepers  limped  off  to  ferret  out  from  heaps  of  rubbish 
such  odds  and  ends  of  food  as  the  yellow  street-dogs  might 
have  been  good  enough  to  leave  for  them. 


Ill 

THE  first  visit  the  Jamains  paid  was  to  the  Pastor  Fischer 
at  Bethlehem,  who  had  married  them  in  the  little  hospital 
chapel.  He  was  Cecile's  godfather,  and  a  friend  from 
boyhood  of  her  father. 

In  reality,  he  was  not  a  pastor,  never  having  been  or- 
dained, but  he  had  taken  the  title,  and  derived  as  much 
satisfaction  from  it  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  does  from  the 
appellation  '  Doctor.' 

He  was,  moreover,  an  opportunist  in  religious  matters, 
and  carried  out  an  evangelical  propaganda  on  behalf  of  a 
variety  of  Protestant  sects,  too  poor  individually  to  have  a 
representative,  but  combining  to  finance  one  pastor  who 
should  act  for  them  all,  and  whom  they  paid  by  results  in 
the  matter  of  conversions.  If  their  doctrines  often  differed, 
their  principal  end  in  life  was  always  the  same — that  of 
competing  with  Catholicism.  Thus,  the  moment  a  Greek 
church  was  opened  or  a  Latin  school  founded  in  any  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  a  dissenting  minister  was  packed  off  to 
the  district  post-haste  with  a  stock  of  Bibles  and  a  supply 
of  baptismal  bounties. 

Thus  it  was  that  for  many  years  past  M.  Fischer  had 
traversed  Palestine  in  every  direction,  less  from  fanatical 
religious  zeal  than  because  of  his  numerous  offspring,  and 
because  '  one  must  live.' 

And  as  he  was  an  easy-going  sort  of  person,  ready  to 
overlook  other  things  provided  he  were  suffered  to  sprinkle 
the  forehead,  he  had  escaped  all  massacres,  and  had  even 
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succeeded  in  living  side  by  side  with  his  rivals  without  too 
much  bitterness. 

To  his  profession  as  baptizer  he  added  that  of  apothecary, 
for,  according  to  his  favourite  dictum, '  The  physician  of  the 
soul  should  also  be  a  physician  of  the  body  ';  and  he  never 
set  out  without  his  little  oil-cloth-covered  box,  which  he 
called  magniloquently  his  medicine-chest. 

It  contained  arsenic,  magnesia,  quinine,  court  plaster, 
and  rusty  nails — materials  with  which  he  undertook  to  cure 
all  diseases.  But  the  Arabs  never  put  him  to  the  test,  pre- 
ferring to  bury  the  powders  he  gave  them  as  fetishes  under 
the  threshold  of  their  doors,  and  only  swallowing  the  paper 
as  an  amulet. 

The  Europeans  themselves  had  ceased  to  have  recourse  to 
his  drugs  since  the  arrival  at  Jerusalem  of  several  doctors. 
Therefore,  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours  and  increase  his 
income  (for  the  Bethlehemites,  who  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  Crusaders,  are  stubbornly  opposed  to  the  Lutheran 
catechism),  the  Pastor  went  in  for  vine-culture — did  not 
Jesus  at  the  wedding-feast  turn  the  water  into  wine  ? — 
and  for  bee-keeping — did  not  John  the  Baptist  live  upon 
honey  ? 

'  Though  he  hasn't  been  ordained,  he  is  highly  thought 
of  by  my  father,  you  know,'  said  C6cile  to  Helie,  letting  her 
reins  hang  loosely.  '  He  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  mission 
to  the  Holy  Land.' 

She  was  dressed  in  her  long,  light-coloured  riding-dress, 
and  shaded  herself  from  the  sun  under  a  brown  holland 
umbrella  lined  with  rose-coloured  stuff,  which  bathed  her 
delicate  face  in  a  radiance  as  of  the  morning. 

'  And  Madame  Fischer  ?  We  didn't  see  her  at  our 
marriage,'  said  He" lie,  pulling  in  his  horse  nearer  to  his 
wife's.  v 

'  She  was  formerly  a  Lutheran  Sister.    She  will  not  strike 
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you  as  a  person  of  much  distinction,  but  she  is  an  excellent 
creature  really.  She  knew  my  mother,  and  her  children  are 
boarding  at  our  house.  That  is  a  help  to  my  father,  so  I 
am  in  a  way  indebted  to  her.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  be 
nice  to  them  for  my  sake.  I  regard  them  almost  as  belong- 
ing to  my  family.' 

'  All  right,  little  woman  ;  have  no  fear.  I  shall  be  careful 
not  to  put  you  out  in  any  way,  though  a  few  weeks  ago  you 
said  you  had  no  family  but  me.' 

'  Look,  there  is  Pastor  Fischer  coming  to  meet  us  !' 

Looking  where  Cecile's  umbrella  pointed,  Helie  saw 
astride  a  small  gray  donkey  a  pair  of  yellow  trousers,  sur- 
mounted by  a  faded  alpaca  frock-coat,  above  which  there 
was  a  head  of  which  little  as  yet  could  be  distinguished 
between  the  collar-like  beard  and  the  torn  brim  of  a 
straw  hat  but  a  big  jovial  mouth  opening  to  shout  out 
something  to  them. 

Soon  they  had  all  dismounted. 

M.  Fischer  embraced  Cecile,  and  then,  placing  his  hands 
affectionately  upon  Helie' s  shoulders,  smacked  his  lips  to 
right  and  left  in  an  apostolic  kiss. 

'  Ah,  my  dear  children,'  he  exclaimed,  '  how  very  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  !  Here  you  are  at  last,  and  in  good  health, 
that  is  quite  clear.  They  were  beginning  to  be  anxious 
about  you  at  Jerusalem.  "  They  will  never  return," 
people  had  begun  to  say.  "  They  have  met  with  some  mis- 
fortune." "  You  leave  them  alone,"  I  would  reply.  "  They 
are  enjoying  themselves — that  is  all ;  a  honeymoon  doesn't 
last  a  lifetime."  But  in  the  evening  I  would  say  to  Amelie, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  this  little  Sister  Cecile,  never  to 
write  to  us  ?  She  must  be  very  much  absorbed  in  her 
duties  as  a  missionary."  Come,  don't  make  any  excuses — 
I  know  all  about  it.  So  Lebanon  is  beautiful — yes  ?' 

They  remounted,  the  donkey  trotting  along  between 
the  two  horses,  M.  Fischer's  tongue  trotting  along  too. 
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'  Ah,  my  children,  what  an  event  it  has  been,  this 
marriage,  and  what  a  triumph  for  our  cause  !  My  wife  has 
been  spending  sleepless  nights  thinking  of  your  arrival. 
Only  last  night  she  woke  me  to  ask  whether  she  should 
make  a  honey-cake  or  a  kiigelhof  for  you.  She  does  not 
know  you  yet,  Monsieur  J amain,  but  she  loves  you  already 
as  C6cile's  husband.  Ah,  yes,  when  I  think  that  it  was  my 
little  friend  who  made  this  conversion  for  me — that  you 
were  the  chosen  instrument  of  God  !  How  well  we  can  see 
the  finger  of  God  in  it  all !  We  were  saying  that  only 
yesterday.  It  was  He  who  directed  the  murderous  hand 
that  threw  the  stone  at  you,  Monsieur  Jamain,  in  the 
Ghetto.  It  was  He  who  guided  the  steps  of  the  patrol  to 
the  Deaconesses'  hospital ;  it  was  He  who  caused  your 
love  to  awaken  and  who  spread  His  wings  over  your 
union.' 

And  the  Pastor  waved  his  immense  blue  umbrella  in 
the  air  as  though  he  were  holding  aloof  the  canopy  of 
Jehovah. 

At  this  moment  their  road  was  bending  round  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  upon  which  stood  a  medieval-looking  castle,  with  its 
moats  and  trenches,  its  drawbridge,  its  machicolations,  its 
barbicans.  Above  it  floated  two  standards — the  one  black 
with  the  white  cross  of  Malta  on  it,  and  the  other  white  with 
the  red  cross  of  'the  Templars. 

'  It  is  the  "  Tancredia  "  of  the  Comte  d'Iblin  de  Courte- 
nay,'  explained  the  Pastor — '  the  poor  madman  whom  you 
must  have  already  met,  and  who  dreams  of  conquering 
Jerusalem  after  the  fashion  of  the  Crusaders.  He  is  not 
a  bad  fellow,  though,  and  he  will  not  be  a  very  serious  rival 
to  us.' 

Helie  recalled  his  strange  encounter  on  the  minaret  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  with  the  knight  with  the  coat  of  mail 
and  the  sombre,  aquiline  features,  who  had  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  women. 
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They  were  now  descending  into  the  plain,  and  passed  by 
the  tomb  where  Rachel  still  weeps  in  her  sleep  over  the 
death  of  the  little  children  of  Israel  slain  by  Herod. 

At  last  Bethlehem  stood  before  them. 

Like  a  smaller  and  less  fierce  Sion,  shorn  of  its  walls  and 
girdled  by  orchards,  it  spread  itself  out  crescent-wise  on 
the  slope  of  a  mountain.  Dominated  by  the  tower  of  the 
Amaury  and  by  two  fortified  monasteries,  it  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  feudal  town  built  at  the  feet  of  its  castle. 
There  was  a  look  of  cleanliness  and  of  symmetry  about  it, 
not  often  to  be  found  in  Oriental  towns,  and  in  the  streets, 
which  interlaced  as  they  rose,  and  even  encroached  on  the 
flat  tops  of  the  houses  women  were  to  be  seen  walking, 
and  men  clothed  in  cavalier-like  cloaks. 

Helie,  while  listening  in  a  distracted  sort  of  way  to 
M.  Fischer's  effusions,  amused  himself  by  evoking,  amidst 
these  scenes,  the  life  of  the  paladins  and  the  barons  of 
France,  who,  after  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  forgot  their 
faith  and  their  country  in  the  arms  of  the  fair  Ephratians, 
whose  captives  they  in  their  turn  became. 

They  dismounted  again  now,  and  Assir  took  the  bridles. 

On  coming  to  the  town,  they  made  their  way  into  the 
streets,  the  Pastor  keeping  by  Cecile's  side. 

Helie  walked  in  front,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead.  He  was  eager  to  arrive.  The  sun  was  burning 
the  steep,  arid  streets.  They  were  deserted  save  for  dogs 
sleeping  at  either  side  in  patches  of  shadow  ;  but  inside  the 
houses  they  could  perceive  signs  of  almost  Western  bustle 
and  industry.  At  the  threshold  of  the  doors  white-skinned 
women  rocked  blue-eyed  babies  in  their  arms,  crooning 
out  Arab  songs  to  old  Northern  tunes ;  and  in  every  house 
turning-lathes  creaked,  clusters  of  sparks  went  flying, 
proud  features  and  ardent  eyes  lit  up  over  the  fashioning  of 
steel  blades  and  mother-of-pearl  ornaments,  while  bits  of 
shell  burst  out  continually  into  the  street.  For  centuries 
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past  all  the  mother-of-pearl  religious  ornaments  have  been 
made  at  Bethlehem. 

And  Helie  reflected  that  some  artisan  pilgrim  must 
have  taught  the  turner's  trade  to  boys  here  long  ago, 
while  the  knights  were  busy  teaching  the  girls  to  sing 
their  little  bastards  to  sleep  to  the  tune  of  old  French 
songs. 

The  ascent  continued. 

A  body  of  Franciscans  came  running  past  them  down 
the  hill.  Their  white  girdles  beat  like  silent  swords  against 
their  brown  robes,  and  their  noiseless  sandals  pressed  into 
the  soil  the  iridescent  scales  scattered  along  their  path. 
They  pressed  onwards  as  though  to  the  assault  of  an 
invisible  kingdom,  and  from  out  their  downcast  eyes  they 
flashed  out  looks  of  flame. 

'  Did  you  notice  h,ow  they  looked  at  you,  Monsieur 
Jamain  ?'  cried  out  the  Pastor.  '  I'm  afraid  they  don't 
love  you.  If  their  anathemas  were  deadly,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  do  you  the  honours  of  my  table  to-day.  I  can 
understand  their  rage,  but  it  affords  me  some  amusement. 
It  is  their  turn  to  do  a  little  raging.  They  come  and  snatch 
all  our  lambs  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  baptistery.  They 
won't  let  us  have  so  much  as  a  single  little  conversion.  But 
now  we  are  having  our  revenge.  For  your  soul  by  itself 
they'd  have  given  five  hundred  souls  in  this  place,  two 
thousand  souls  in  Jerusalem.  Ah  yes !  on  the  day  after 
your  marriage,  when  I  announced  it  from  my  pulpit,  there 
was  a  buzzing  up  there  like  a  nest  of  hornets.  On  the 
following  Sunday  they  burnt  you  in  effigy  on  the  Place  de 
la  Nativit6,  and  called  you  a  renegade,  and  it  seems  that  at 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  you  were  excommunicated.' 

Helie  stood  still,  his  face  blanched.  He  recalled  the 
scene  at  Nazareth,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Lazarist 
Brother  cursed  him. 

'  They  have  excommunicated  me  !'  he  cried.     '  They  call 
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me  a  renegade  !     Have  we  not,  then,  the  same  God,  and 
am  I  not  a  Christian  ?' 

'  You  have  become  a  Christian,  my  friend,  by  your 
marriage,'  replied  the  Pastor  ;  '  you  were  not  before.  For 
what  are  these  Catholics  ?  They  are  mere  idolaters, 
admit  it,  brought  up  on  legends,  and  worshippers  of 
images.  Isn't  that  so,  Cecile  ?' 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent.  She  knew  it  only  too 
well. 

Helie  walked  on  with  them,  his  heart  pierced  with  sad- 
ness. The  ascent  seemed  to  him  now  as  interminable  and 
painful  as  the  ascent  of  Calvary. 

From  the  summit  he  looked  out  upon  the  castle  of  the 
Amaury  ;  the  fortified  convents  seemed  to  frown  upon  him 
menacingly. 

'  Ah,  my  childish  visions !  my  youthful  hopes !  my 
heroisms  and  crusading  fervours  !  how  far  off  are  you  all 
now !  A  renegade  !  Yes ;  for  have  I  not  renounced  my 
dream  ?  Excommunicated  !  Have  not  I  myself  extin- 
guished the  torch  of  my  faith  ?' 

And  he  kept  repeating  : 

'  Excommunicated  !  excommunicated  !' 

And  in  this  town  of  Palestine,  in  which  the  memory  of  the 
Templars  and  the  French  Kings  still  lived  and  breathed, 
the  word  fastened  upon  him  with  all  its  mediaeval  terror. 

Overwhelmed,  he  turned  towards  his  wife  to  seek  a 
tender  expression,  a  glance  of  love  to  drive  away  the  curse. 

But  she  was  chattering  with  M.  Fischer  ;  she  had  neither 
time  nor  thought  for  him. 

And,  in  truth,  how  could  she  enter  into  his  superstitions, 
or  share  his  anguish,  seeing  that  her  religion  was  positive 
and  reasoned  out  ?  How  could  Protestants  ever  under- 
stand the  soul  of  chivalry,  for,  born  centuries  later,  they 
had  never  known  the  Divine  frenzy  of  battling  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  tomb  ? 
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'  This  way  !  this  way  !'  motioned  the  Pastor. 

He"lie  went  back.  He  shook  the  dust  off  his  boots  upon 
the  '  salaam '  of  a  mat,  while  from  the  painted  pediment 
the  blue  eye  of  Jehovah,  surrounded  by  yellow  rays,  seemed 
to  watch  him  fixedly. 

Biblical  verses  ran  all  round  the  entrance-hall  like  a 
frieze  ;  they  were  to  be  seen  also  over  the  window-frames 
and  above  the  lintels  of  the  doors. 

A  red  petticoat  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
staircase. 

'  There  goes  the  Pastoress,  putting  on  her  finery,'  said 
M.  Fischer  jokingly.  '  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Monsieur  J amain  ?  You  are  as  palv,  as  death,  and  as  moist 
as  though  you  had  just  been  brought  back  to  life.  This 
heat  must  have  given  you  a  touch  of  fever.  Luckily  I  have 
my  medicine-chest  handy.  Here,  if  you  will  kindly  go  in — 
a  little  quinine,  and  all  will  be  well.' 

And  while  the  Pastor  fumbled  among  the  glass  jars, 
Helie  looked  round  at  the  room,  comfortable,  low,  and 
fresh. 

Flower-pots  coated  with  lime  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
On  the  armchairs  and  on  a  rep  sofa  were  spread  out 
crochet-work  antimacassars,  one  of  which  covered  a  plaster- 
cast  bust  of  Christ,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  gone 
to  sleep  in  a  night-cap.  Glass  jars  containing  honey  and 
bulging  bottles  adorned  the  top  shelves  of  a  bookcase  filled 
with  black  volumes  marked  on  the  backs  with  a  cross 
of  gold  ;  and  on  the  case  of  a  sewing-machine  was  an 
enormous  Bible  lying  open,  and  with  markers  hanging 
from  it. 

'  Here  is  some  quinine.  You  must  take  it  with  a  little 
water.  I  believe  the  new  chemist  at  Jerusalem  gives 
quinine  in  tabloids.  I  am  all  for  the  old  system,  by  which 
one  can  be  sure  of  what  one  is  taking.  ...  Ah  !  the  stuff 
is  bitter,  eh  ?' 
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'  No,  not  bitter,  but  it  has  a  curious  unpleasant  taste  ; 
it  isn't  quinine.' 

'  Don't  swallow  it — don't  swallow  it !  My  God,  Cecile  ! 
you  look  at  the  inscription  ;  I  haven't  my  glasses.' 

'  Arsenic  !'  Helie  read  out  calmly,  taking  the  jar  out  of 
the  Pastor's  hands. 

'  Spit  it  out,  spit  it  out  quickly !'  cried  Cecile,  snatch- 
ing from  him  the  spoon  which  he  had  but  placed  to  bis 
lips. 

At  his  wits'  end,  M.  Fischer  was  rushing  about  the  room. 

'  An  emetic  !  an  emetic  !'  he  kept  shouting.  '  Oh,  my 
God  !  an  emetic  !  Amelie  !  Amelie  !' 

But  Helie  had  spat  it  out,  and  was  already  safe. 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,'  he  said  ;  '  there's  no  harm  done.' 

'  Oh,  my  God,  my  God  !'  the  Pastor  went  on,  '  I  feel  faint 
at  the  very  thought  of  it  all.  How  they  would  have 
rejoiced,  over  the  way  !  There  was  enough  in  the  spoon  to 
kill  a  man.' 

'  It  would  only  have  been  one  renegade  the  less,'  said 
Helie,  with  a  mournful  smile. 

The  incident  over,  they  sat  down  to  their  meal. 
Madame  Fischer  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  huge,  massive, 
bulgy,  with  a  quite  small  head,  adorned  with  yellow  bands 
shining  like  orange-peel. 

She  brought  in  the  dishes  herself,  and  let  them  clatter  on 
the  table  as  though  they  slipped  out  of  her  fingers.  When 
she  took  them  away,  Helie  could  see  through  a  slit  in  her 
black  silk  dress — her  wedding  gown,  probably — a  red 
petticoat,  the  stitches  of  which  were  giving. 

She  kept  silence  during  the  meal,  her  white  eyelashes 
lowered  like  a  bashful  young  girl's,  her  napkin  pinned 
under  her  chin  as  though  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  buttons 
of  her  too  tight  bodice  had  come  undone.  Each  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  Pastor  finished  a  peroration  with, '  Is  not  that 
so,  Amelie  ?'  her  fat  throat  would  become  distended  like  a 
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pelican's,  and  a  tender  glance  would  glide  to  her  husband 
from  beneath  her  pink  eyelids. 

M.  Fischer  retailed  all  the  gossip  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave 
C6cile  hints  about  housekeeping,  and  initiated  the  savant 
into  the  science  of  archaeology. 

The  wife  of  the  English  Consul  had  compromised  herself 
with  the  Turkish  Pacha.  At  the  Armenian  Monastery  a 
negress  had  been  found  hidden  behind  the  altar  in  the 
chapel.  A  new  Russian  sect,  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  rival, 
had  been  installed  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  It  would  be 
well  for  C6cile  to  obtain  their  water  in  future  from  the  wells 
of  Job,  for  in  this  hot  weather  the  cisterns  soon  became 
empty.  A  cask  of  sauer-kraut  had  just  been  delivered  at 
the  Dead  Sea  Hotel.  They  would  have  to  look  sharp  if 
they  wanted  to  get  some  of  it.  As  to  exegetical  writings, 
he  was  inclined  to  discourage  them.  Everything  had  been 
said  already  that  could  be  said.  But  excavations  might 
very  well  be  proceeded  with  still.  He  himself  had  recently 
discovered  in  this  way  the  jawbone  of  Balaam's  ass  and  a 
fragment  from  the  lid  of  Goliath's  coffin. 

And  M.  Fischer,  while  distilling  all  this  wisdom,  did  not 
forget  to  pour  out  his  various  concoctions  in  the  way  of 
wine  ;  and  Amelie  distributed  specimens  of  their  honey 
served  up  in  different  ways. 

Helie  ordered  a  cask  of  the  wine  of  Cana  and  a  jar  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  honey.  Then  M.  Fischer's  joviality 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  young 
married  couple. 

'  Ah,  yes,  he  also  knew  the  litanies  of  the  Heavenly 
Spouse  !  Amelie,  too,  had  sung  them,  and  until  she  was 
over  thirty.  Then  one  fine  day  it  came  right  for  her.  She 
was  putting  out  the  clothes  to  dry  on  a  hawthorn  hedge  at 
the  Deaconry,  near  Strasburg,  and  a  napkin  was  blown  away 
right  on  to  his  shoulders,  as  he  was  standing  in  a  stream, 
fishing  with  a  rod,  in  his  bare  feet  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves.' 
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'  That  was  the  best  day's  fishing  I  ever  did,'  he  went  on, 
laughing.  '  Well,  well,  little  Cecile  hasn't  done  so  badly 
either  with  her  little  hook.  Come,  my  child,  no  blushing  ! 
It's  all  just  as  it  should  be.  You  have  saved  a  soul,  and 
you,  Monsieur  J  amain,  have  married  our  prettiest 

Deaconess.     And  who  knows  but  you  may I  say, 

Sister  Cecile.  you'll  think  of  me  as  a  godfather.' 

And  the  Pastor  broke  out  once  again  into  his  fat,  oily 
laugh. 

Exasperated  by  this  free  use  of  his  wife's  name  and  this 
familiarity,  Helie  kept  silent.  He  looked  up  at  the  wall  in 
front  of  him,  hung  with  the  biblical  texts,  mounted  in 
frameworks  of  coloured  straw — biblical  texts,  stanzas  from 
hymns,  passages  from  sermons,  all  tastelessly  illuminated. 
In  all,  the  Lord's  name  was  written  in  ornamental  capitals, 
but  in  all  He  was  addressed  with  a  familiarity  recalling 
the  Pastor's  own.  And  then  by  some  quaint  trick  of  the 
mind  Helie  found  himself  evoking  a  picture  of  the  God  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  likeness  of  M.  Fischer,  jovially 
paternal,  and  crushing  with  his  thumb  on  the  tablecloth 
the  flies  that  fell  from  the  lime-coated  flower-pots 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  Yet  Cecile  looked  happy  !  He 
asked  himself,  '  How  is  it  she  is  not  distressed  in  the  way 
I  am  by  all  this  ?' 

But  M.  Fischer,  feeling  vaguely  that  he  had  to  reinforce 
his  prestige  as  a  clergyman  in  the  eyes  of  this  idolater, 
corked  his  bottles,  put  away  the  honey- jars,  brushed  off  the 
dead  flies,  and  said  in  grave,  dogmatic  tones  : 

'  No,  my  children,  man  was  not  meant  to  live  alone. 
Marriage  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  our  Lord  : 
"  Grow  and  multiply  ";  and  again,  "  A  man  shall  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  Only,  mind,  they  must 
love  each  other  in  Christ :  that  is  everything.' 

And,  stretching  out  his  arm  towards  the  sewing-machine 
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case  behind  him,  he  reached  down  the  New  Testament, 
and  read  the  chapter  of  the  day,  while  the  Pastoress,  her 
chin  resting  on  her  bosom,  snored  softly. 

Helie's  eyes  wandered  from  the  bust  of  Christ,  with  the 
antimacassar  on  its  head,  to  the  deep  rep  sofa  ;  from  the 
large,  moist  mouth  of  M.  Fischer  to  Amelie's  unbuttoned 
bodice,  from  which  her  napkin  had  slipped  off,  and  he 
wondered,  '  How  do  they  succeed  in  loving  each  other  in 
Christ  ?' 

He  would  have  liked  to  return  at  once,  in  spite  of  the 
heat,  but  C6cile  begged  him  to  wait  until  the  evening.  He 
had  therefore  to  admire  the  Pastor's  chapel,  to  visit  the 
Pastor's  beehives,  to  gaze  on  the  Pastor's  vines;  growing 
there,  outside  the  town,  on  a  slope  within  the  ancient  field 
of  Boaz.  In  it  might  be  seen  still  the  site  of  the  threshing- 
floor  to  which  Ruth  the  Moabite,  following  the  counsel 
of  Naomi,  her  mother-in-law,  .came  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  the 
Bethlehemite. 

M.  Fischer's  orphans  dug  the  ground  for  him,  attended  to 
his  vine-branches,  and  pruned  the  olive-trees.  They  were 
clothed  in  European  outfits  made  of  some  kind  of  cheap 
cotton  stuff  ;  their  shaved  heads  made  their  ears  stand  out 
unnaturally  big  ;  and  their  thin,  tight-breeched  legs  were 
weighted  with  great  hob-nailed  boots.  Some  of  them,  profit- 
ing by  their  master's  absence,  had  taken  off  these  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  their  feet  could  be  seen  moving  still 
without  comfort,  all  red  and  swollen,  and  very  dirty.  All 
their  native  elegance  had  disappeared,  and  they  looked  like 
nothing  but  little  unwholesome  ragamuffins. 

'  Why  do  you  deprive  these  poor  little  devils  of  their 
national  costume  ?'  asked  Helie. 

M.  Fischer  looked  at  him  as  though  nonplussed. 

'  Why  ?  Why,  because — surely  you  would  not  have  me 
leave  them  in  their  rags  ?' 
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'  Why  not  ?  Give  them  new  things,  if  you  like,  but  let 
them  be  picturesque.' 

'  And  how  could  anyone  tell  they  were  Christians  ?' 

'  True.     I  had  not  thought  of  that.' 

And  Helie  could  not  help  reflecting  : 

'  That  is  their  only  conversion — to  ugliness.  Fortu- 
nately, as  soon  as  they  get  away  from  here  they  will  free 
themselves  from  it  as  soon  as  from  their  catechism.' 

He  wandered  about  the  fields. 

To  the  right  Ephrata  the  fertile  exposed  her  verdant 
breasts,  and  Hebron  the  well-beloved  spread  out  her 
roundness,  amidst  her  encircling  orchards.  More  distant 
Gaza  and  Askelon  stretched  away  between  the  sands  and 
the  sea. 

And  Helie  recalled  the  story  of  Boaz,  the  Bethlehemite, 
picturing  him  commonplace  and  self-sufficient,  a  citizen 
and  land-owner.  He  hated  Naomi  for  her  worldly- 
mindedness  and  common-sense,  and  he  imagined  Ruth  the 
Moabite  longing  for  her  tent  like  a  gazelle  longing  for  its 
liberty,  and  coming  out  here  always  in  the  evening  from  the 
walls  of  the  city  to  gaze  upon  the  mountains  of  her  country, 
exhaling  their  aromas. 

And  he,  too,  was  taken  with  a  longing  for  Moab  and  a 
wanderer's  life. 


IV 

SOME  days  later  they  were  invited  by  Sister  Charlotte,  the 
Superior  of  the  Deaconesses,  to  come  and  take  coffee  with 
her  at  the  hospital. 

Helie  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  seeing  again  his  little 
bedroom  and  the  arbour  of  passion-flowers,  in  which  he  had 
known  so  strange  and  ideal  a  happiness. 

But  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

The  hospital  was  en  ftte.  Some  religious  anniversary 
was  being  celebrated  joyously. 

Garlands  of  artificial  moss,  stuck  with  paper  flowers 
and  fastened  on  to  the  pillars  by  gold  rosettes,  festooned 
the  inner  court ;  and  in  the  great  dormitory  underneath, 
transformed  into  an  examination  hall  (the  patients  being 
less  numerous  at  this  time  of  the  year),  little  Arab  girls 
from  another  Protestant  institution  were  stammering  out 
fables,  making  curtseys,  showing  off  all  their  little  accom- 
plishments. 

There  was  a  reading  of  statistics  after  this,  a  singing  of 
hymns,  a  making  of  speeches,  and  then  all  the  guests  made 
their  way  to  the  first  floor,  where  tables  were  laid  under  the 
sun-scorched  arbour.  By  special  intention,  doubtless,  the 
table  of  honour  was  placed  opposite  He"lie's  old  room,  which 
had  been  turned  for  the  occasion  into  a  buffet.  The  little 
converts  went  in  and  out  unceasingly,  dragging  about 
noisily  and  clumsily  plates  of  cake,  steaming  coffee-pots, 
and  bowls  of  whipped  cream,  which  fell  in  en  route. 

90 
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'  Whipped  cream  in  Palestine  !' 

The  guests  went  into  ecstasies. 

'  Yes,  and  made  from  goats'  milk.  I've  been  at  work  at 
it  all  day,  but  it  won't  keep  up.  My  arms  are  quite  stiff 
from  it,'  bemoaned  Sister  Charlotte,  whose  lower  lip  had  on 
it  a  reddish  wart. 

'  It  is  exquisite,'  said  Cecile.  '  It  makes  me  think  of  the 
Synod  days  at  home,  at  my  father's.  And  this  kugelhof, 
have  you  ever  tasted  it,  Helie  ?  It  is  a  speciality  of  my 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  very  nice  after  all  the  sugar 
and  spice  of  Lebanon.' 

'  The  black  bread  at  home  is  better  than  dainties  abroad, 
an  Arab  proverb  tells  us,'  said  Mr.  Simon,  the  Swiss  banker. 

He  wore  gold  spectacles  like  a  savant,  and  from  his 
watch-chain  hung  the  '  eye  of  Jehovah  '  in  the  shape  of  a 
charm. 

Helie  found  the  cake  insipid  and  the  goats'  milk 
detestable. 

But  Cecile's  words  had  hurt  him  above  all. 

She  preferred  this  to  the  Lebanon  pastries  they  had 
nibbled  away  at  side  by  side  !  She  preferred  this — this 
third-rate  reunion  to  their  sweet  solitude  beneath  the 
cedars  !  She  had,  then,  forgotten  already,  while  he  never 
ceased  to  remember. 

'  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  visiting  my  collec- 
tion, Monsieur  J amain  ;  I  have  just  secured  at  great  cost 
a  thing  of  immense  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  tables  of 
the  law  found  by  a  Bedouin  on  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo  ; 
I  have  myself  made  some  transcription  from  it,  which  I 
propose  to  publish  in  a  scientific  review,'  said  M.  Nicodem. 
He  was  the  only  grocer  in  Jerusalem,  and  preferred  to  be 
styled  '  merchant.' 

He  had  begun  life  as  a  missionary  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  unkind  tongues  whispered  that  he  had  ever  since  mixed 
up  the  conversion  of  negroes  with  the  conversion  of  stock. 
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'  I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  my  biblical  researches,' 
broke  in  the  banker  again,  '  in  order  to  busy  myself  over  a 
project  less  meritorious  in  itself,  but  likely  to  be  of  service 
later  to  our  cause.  What  do  you  think  of  a  railway  connect- 
ing Jerusalem  with  Joppa — Sion  with  the  Mediterranean — 
that  is  to  say,  the  city  of  God  with  the  civilized  world  ?' 

'  It  is  the  idea  of  a  genius  !'  exclaimed  M.  Fischer.  '  When 
that  comes,  Amelie  and  I  will  be  able  to  go  for  a  season  to 
Joppa  for  the  baths.  We  have  long  cherished  this  idea, 
but  the  Pastoress  is  not  equal  to  the  present  methods  of 
transit.  She  is  down  on  the  ground  again  almost  as  soon 
as  she  has  got  on  the  saddle.' 

'  Very  different  from  you,  Madame  Jamain,'  said 
Madame  Nicodem,  also  an  ex-Deaconess.  '  You  ride  like 
a  veritable  Amazon,  and  so  charmingly  dressed  too.  I  was 
admiring  you  the  other  day.  I  mistook  the  English 
Consul's  wife  for  you  once,  until  the  sight  of  the  Pacha 
riding  beside  her  showed  me  I  was  wrong.' 

Cecile  blushed  at  the  allusion  to  her  elegance,  connected 
thus  with  a  person  whose  conduct  was  a  subject  for  scandal. 

'  Oh,  so  you  saw  them  together  ?'  asked  Sister 
Charlotte. 

Madame  Nicodem  whispered  something  into  the  ear  of 
the  Superior,  and  her  wart-disfigured  lip  was  seen  to  quiver. 

'  I  could  understand  it  in  a  Catholic,  but  in  one  of  our 
own  people  !' 

'  Let  us  pray  for  those  who  do  not  pray  themselves.' 

And  M.  Fischer,  eyes  lifted  heavenwards,  hands  joined 
together,  rose  to  say  grace. 

Glasses  were  now  handed  round  with  a  decanter  of 
'  Bethlehem  Marsala.' 

The  assembled  company  drank  to  the  health  of  Helie 
and  Ce"cile. 

'  My  children,  I  have  reserved  a  surprise  for  you,'  said 
M.  Fischer.  '  I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  received  this 
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very  morning,  and  written  specially  for  our  little  fete.  It 
is  from  our  dear  Pastor  Young.  I  shall  read  it  to  you.' 

And  M.  Fischer  readjusted  his  horn  spectacles,  which  were 
always  sliding  down  his  nose. 

'  Bravo  !  bravo  !'  cried  out  both  Deaconesses  and  guests. 

'  Dear  papa  !'  said  Cecile,  '  he  thinks  of  everything.' 

The  gentlemen  lit  their  cigars,  and  the  ladies,  putting 
away  their  cups,  took  out  their  crochet-work  and  sewing. 

Madame  J amain  busied  herself  with  a  gray  woollen 
stocking  which  she  had  begun  in  Galilee,  and  for  which 
Helie  had  often  wound  up  the  ball.  It  was  all  in  a  tangle 
now,  and  dry  blades  of  grass  stuck  in  it.  Cecile  took  them 
out  one  after  another,  then,  rolling  them  up  together, 
threw  them  carelessly  into  a  cup.  But  Helie,  who  would 
have  liked  to  preserve  these  faded,  aromatic  witnesses  of 
their  sweet  converse,  thought  to  himself,  '  That  is  how 
she  treats  them,  yet  they  are  souvenirs  of  our  wedding 
journey.' 

Rays  of  sunshine  penetrated  through  the  stripped  trellis- 
work  of  the  arbour.  Wasps  flew  in  and  out,  buzzing, 
some  of  them  floundering  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  glasses, 
and  making  them  give  out  sounds  like  bells,  others  settling 
upon  the  remnants  of  cake,  like  big  black  raisins. 

The  atmosphere  was  heavy. 

M.  Fischer  went  on  with  his  reading  of  Pastor  Young's 
epistle  to  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem. 

From  time  to  time  Cecile  would  let  her  knitting  fall  on  her 
lap,  and  with  her  hands  crossed  upon  the  edge  of  the  table, 
would  seem  to  drink  in  the  news  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the 
Christian  world.  She  seemed  delighted  and  proud  over  her 
father's  wisdom  and  fine  prose.  Helie  watched  her,  and 
said  to  himself  sadly  and  enviously  : 

'  How  remote  it  all  is  from  me,  and  how  interesting  it  is 
to  her  !' 

He  listened  no  longer.     His  eyes  half  closed,  his  back 
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resting  against  the  balustrade  against  which  he  had  set 
up  the  line  of  crosses,  he  evoked  their  idyll  of  the  spring. 

With  her  fair  hair  again  coiled  round  her  head,  her  black 
dress  and  white  collar,  C6cile  looked  still  like  the  Deaconess 
of  those  days,  who  smiled  as  she  worked  at  her  crown  of 
thorns,  the  sun  between  her  fingers. 

The  shadow  of  a  branch  of  the  passion  flower  was  moving 
over  her  face,  like  the  soul  of  a  dead  kiss,  and  for  a  moment 
Helie  imagined  he  heard,  across  the  hospital  courtyard, 
tender,  disjointed  melodies  of  the  flute. 

'  What  has  become  of  that  little  shepherd  whose  leg 
they  cut  off,  and  whom  you  wanted  to  convert  ?'  he  asked 
suddenly. 

'  He  is  dead,'  Sister  Charlotte  answered  curtly. 

The  reading  went  on  and  on. 

He  was  dead  ! 

Helie  shook  off  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  which  had  gone 
out. 

The  little  Bedouin  flute  also,  then,  was  dead.  He  heard 
it  no  longer.  All  the  poetry  was  dead  with  the  shepherd. 

Cecile,  dressed  like  a  hospital  nurse  and  knitting  away 
at  the  horrible  gray  stockings,  irritated  him  now.  She 
looked  ordinary,  self -satisfied,  sanctimonious.  Behind  her, 
in  the  little  white,  peaceful  room,  he  saw  heaps  of  plates  and 
dishes,  and  piles  of  cakes  put  away  under  green  gauze  ; 
while  in  the  reddened  foliage  of  the  arbour  the  opalescent 
stars  were  quite  faded,  and  in  the  place  of  the  white, 
mystical  corolla,  soft  yellow  hideous  pods  now  hung  down. 

Ah,  how  sorry  he  was  he  had  come  !  How  sorry  he  was 
he  had  given  up  the  sweet  romance  of  his  remembrance  for 
this  banal  reality  ! 

And  an  immense  sadness  came  over  him,  as  though  he 
had  met  with  some  great  misfortune. 

Turning  away  from  the  table,  he  looked  into  the  court- 
yard. 
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The  garlands  of  artificial  moss,  stuck  with  paper  flowers 
and  fastened  to  the  pillars  by  gilt  rosettes,  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  decoration  of  some  lamentable  kermesse. 
In  the  middle  the  little  Arab  girls,  who  had  been  told  to 
make  merry,  were  clinging  to  each  other,  a  group  of 
pathetic  little  objects,  made  self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease 
by  their  bare  limbs  and  their  ugly  clothing,  and  looking, 
with  their  cropped  heads,  like  little  imprisoned  birds 
robbed  of  their  plumage. 

Helie  was  full  of  pity  for  them.  He  would  have  liked  to 
go  down  and  open  the  door  of  their  cage,  and  say  to  them  : 
'  Fly  away,  you  poor  little  evangelized  wild  things  ;  fly 
away  to  simplicity  and  to  nature.  No  one  needs  religion 
or  progress  in  order  to  be  happy.  Go  back  to  your  natural 
ignorance,  to  your  olive-fields,  and  to  your  sunshine.  Go 
and  bake  your  bread  in  the  cinders,  draw  water  from  the 
cisterns,  and  bear  children  to  your  husbands.  All  happi- 
ness is  contained  in  that.  Alas  !  I  also,  like  you,  am  a 
prisoner  !  I  also  am  a  victim  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

But  the  epistle  was  now  read  through.  Everyone  was 
getting  up  to  go.  Sister  Charlotte  conducted  her  guests 
downstairs,  where  the  little  orphans  were  all  gathered  to 
make  their  curtseys  again. 

One  of  them,  deliciously  dainty  and  pretty,  in  spite  of 
her  modern  dress,  had  fixed  behind  her  ears  two  red  roses 
taken  from  a  garland,  and  had  made  a  crown  and  bracelets 
for  herself  out  of  pieces  of  gold  paper.  She  had  not  time 
to  take  them  off. 

'  Ah,  you  wicked  child  !  so  I've  caught  you  at  it  again. 
Come  here,  please,  and  give  me  all  that,'  called  out  the 
Superior,  snatching  away  the  innocent  finery.  '  Oh,  this 
coquetry  !  it  seems  innate  in  these  Arabs,  but  in  this 
child  especially.  We  have  to  fight  against  it  every  day, 
If  you  can  find  room  for  her  in  your  prayers,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  Aiiouna.'  And,  turning  towards  Ce"cile,  the 
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Superior  whispered,  her  wart  quivering  as  though  with 
indignation  on  her  discoloured  lip  :  '  She  is  a  love-child 
— a  fruit  of  sin.' 

And  He"lie  reflected  : 

'  Love  a  sin  !  Who  knows  ?  To  love  and  to  wish  for 
happiness  in  Sion  would  seem  to  be  the  worst  of  all 
iniquities.' 


THE  whole  week  was  spent  in  paying  visits.  They  went 
about  either  on  foot  or  else  on  donkeys  hired  on  the  Place 
de  David,  because  Cecile,  for  reasons  which  she  kept  to 
herself,  but  which  her  husband  divined,  preferred  not  to 
ride  on  horseback. 

They  made  acquaintance  with  the  different  Protestant 
sects,  so  numerous  in  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  Mormons, 
installed  on  the  Colonia  plain,  and  living  according  to  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs — with  their  wives,  their  servants, 
and  their  flocks — to  the  American  Resurrectionists,  dwell- 
ing in  the  loftiest  house  in  Jerusalem,  facing  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  who  have  a  sentinel  unceasingly  on  the  look-out 
for  Him  who  said  '  Watch  and  pray,  for  I  shall  come  unto 
you  like  a  thief  in  the  night.'  There  they  live  like  the 
disciples,  twelve  men  and  women,  possessing  everything 
in  common,  offering  up  everything  to  Him,  for  whom  a 
place  is  ever  laid  at  the  table,  and  a  guest-room  kept 
prepared. 

Then  they  made  the  round  of  the  modern  villas,  roofed 
with  tiles  and  with  green  shutters,  dotted  about  on  the 
road  to  Jaffa  and  all  baptized  with  biblical  names.  The 
grocer  and  general  dealer  inhabited  the  '  Tower  of  Babel,' 
the  banker  lived  in  the  '  House  of  Eloim,'  the  English 
pastor  dwelt  at  '  The  Lilies  of  Galilee,'  where  Helie  and 
Cecile  found  him  composing  a  sermon,  with  two  delightful 
babies  on  his  knees,  while  Mrs.  Brown  busied  herself  at 
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once  with  the  embroidering  of  Hebraic  letters  upon  a 
table-cover  and  with  the  making  of  tea. 

Thence  they  went  to  the  '  Chalet  de  Magdala,'  to  see 
M.  Goldmann,  a  convert  and  missionary.  His  wife  had 
been  a  singer  in  a  music-hall  at  Port  Said.  He  had  married 
her  out  of  pity,  and  her  once  profane  voice,  now  sanctified, 
sang  out  her  gratitude  every  Sunday  from  above  the 
organ  in  the  Anglican  church. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week,  unkind  tongues  asserted,  she 
became  again  a  '  frivolous  person,'  for  Madame  Fischer  had 
caught  her  one  day  humming  lively  airs  and  keeping  time 
with  her  Louis  XV.  heels  upon  the  floor.  Moreover,  she 
had  a  wardrobe  with  a  large  mirror  to  it  in  her  bedroom, 
and  she  and  her  husband  slept  always  in  one  bed. 

C6cile,  therefore,  was  prudently  reserved  with  them, 
but  Helie,  in  a  more  amiable  mood  than  usual,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wife  was  all  right  and  by  no  means 
dull,  and  that  the  husband  was  quite  an  exceptional 
character  among  missionaries,  with  his  fine  Semitic  head, 
his  ardent,  eloquent,  persuasive  speech,  and  his  look  of  a 
man  ready  for  all  sacrifices,  vibrating  with  all  kinds  of 
emotion,  and  bringing  to  his  new  faith  all  the  enthusiastic 
assurance  of  the  old.  In  his  eyes,  in  his  voice,  in  his 
gestures,  there  was  proclaimed  the  joy  of  believing  and 
convincing.  The  lappets  of  his  coat  went  fluttering,  his 
long  dark  ringlets,  still  worn  Jewish  fashion,  shook  about ; 
but  there  was  nothing  ludicrous  about  him.  Rather,  he 
looked  like  an  inspired  apostle. 

He  told  of  his  difficulties,  his  dangers,  and  his  suc- 
cesses ;  and  his  listeners  could  see  him  breaking  open  the 
doors  of  synagogues,  casting  aside  the  rolls  of  the  Thora 
to  put  the  New  Testament  in  its  place.  They  could  hear 
him  shouting  at  the  congregation,  petrified  by  this  sacri- 
lege :  '  Away  with  your  vain  repetitions  !  I  bring  you  the 
new  law  and  the  living  prophets ';  they  could  follow  him 
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as  he  rushed  along  the  Wall  of  Lamentations  and  yelled 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  liturgical  wailings  :  '  Children  of 
Israel,  Sion  hears  ye,  Jehovah  hearkens  to  ye.  Here  is 
your  salvation,  here  is  your  Saviour  !  Turn,  turn  towards 
Golgotha  !  Weep,  weep  !  not  for  grief,  but  for  glad- 
ness— not  on  the  ruins  of  this  sterile  temple,  but  on  the 
fruitful  tomb,  out  of  which,  bedewed  by  your  tears,  shall 
sprout  the  flower  of  your  future  deliverance  !' 

A  hundred  times  he  had  been  persecuted.  He  had  had 
stones  thrown  at  him  and  boiling  water  and  dirt. 

'  And  you  have  not  been  turned  aside  by  it  all  ?' 

'  On  the  contrary,  if  they  execrate  me  thus,  it  means 
that  they  feel  themselves  shaken.  I  myself  was  like 
that ;  I  wanted  to  kill  the  missionary  who  overturned  my 
heart,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  I  raised  my  hand  a 
supernatural  force  prostrated  me,  sobbing,  in  the  dust, 
and  ever  since  I  have  adored  the  Messiah.  And  I  hope, 
I  expect,  always  that  a  similar  miracle  will  happen  to  those 
who  hate  me.  Ah  !  To  save  one  single  soul  from  dis- 
tress and  darkness  !  By  a  word  to  give  it  peace,  life,  hope  ! 
There  is  no  happiness  comparable  with  this.  No  physical 
suffering  is  terrible  enough  to  deserve  such  rapture.  If 
I  knew  that  my  death  would  save  a  single  soul,  how 
willingly  would  I  give  my  life  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  he 
added  smilingly,  his  moment  of  exaltation  over,  '  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  I  am  armour-plated — see  !' 

And  he  produced  from  a  corner  an  enormous  umbrella 
lined  with  zinc.  Then,  pulling  up  the  ends  of  his  trousers  : 

'  And  padded  !  I  don't  do  this  for  myself — God  is  my 
shield — I  do  it  for  Kitty,  the  dear  little  coward  !' 

And  M.  Goldmann  put  his  hand  upon  his  wife's.  Kitty 
glanced  at  him  tenderly,  and  said  : 

'  Yes,  I  am  so  frightened  for  him,  and  when  I  hear  him 
coming  back  on  his  own  feet  my  heart  beats  so  with  joy 
I  can't  run  to  meet  him  !' 
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And  despite  the  absurdity  of  the  zinc  umbrella  and  the 
padded  shins,  Helie  reflected  sadly  : 

'  How  they  must  love  each  other,  and  how  happy  he 
must  be  in  his  belief  !  Ah,  if  only  I  had  kept  on  !  Alas  ! 
alas  !  What  misery  is  mine  !  At  the  first  disillusionment 
I  lose  my  faith,  at  the  first  danger  I  lose  my  courage.' 

As  they  went  away  from  the  house  Ce"cile  said  : 

4  She  curls  her  hair  and  wears  open-work  stockings.' 

4  Wouldn't  you  do  as  much  for  me  if  I  asked  you  ?' 

4 1  hope  you  will  never  ask  me.' 

4  Why  not  ?  Have  I  not  asked  you  to  do  a  lot  of  other 
things  before,  and  did  you  not  do  them  for  me  in  Lebanon  ?' 
he  asked  caressingly,  taking  her  gently  by  the  arm. 

4  Don't  speak  of  that,  Helie,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice  ; 
4  we  were  wrong  then,  and  anyway,  we  were  on  our  honey- 
moon.' 

4  And  now  ?' 

4  Now  we  must  behave  like  sensible  people.' 

4  So  sensible  people  must  not  love  each  other,  C6cile,  and 
you  don't  think  that  a  honeymoon  can  last  a  lifetime  ?' 

They  returned  by  the  Damascus  gate,  the  fiercest- 
looking  of  all,  giving  access  to  the  Mussulman  quarter. 

Ragged,  sombre-looking  soldiers  were  practising  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Howling  Dervishes  were  rattling  their 
beads  and  waving  about  their  staffs  ;  and  in  front  of  the 
remnants  of  a  ruined  coubba  Turkish  women,  muffled 
from  top  to  toe,  were  hanging  up  ex  voto  offerings  of  rags 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  a  black  cock. 

Night  was  already  falling  when  they  made  their  way 
through  the  narrow  lanes,  spanned  every  now  and  then 
by  thick  arches,  full  of  darkness  and  sadness.  Bats  hit 
against  the  walls,  and  dogs  prowled  amidst  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  thrown  out  by  invisible  hands  from  windows  shut 
down  at  once. 
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Everything  seemed  dead  and  gone  to  waste,  as  though 
there  had  been  a  devastation,  a  pestilence  ;  yet  it  might 
be  divined  that  there  was  life  in  hiding  on  the  other  side 
of  those  closed  doors,  that  hatred  lay  in  wait  upon  those 
balconies,  that  fanaticism  was  on  the  watch  at  the  back 
of  those  shops,  in  which  the  pale,  impassive-looking 
vendors,  squatting  under  a  cord  which  the  flies  set  swing- 
ing, had  the  look  of  men  who  had  been  hanged  and  left 
sitting  beneath  the  gallows.  But  as  Helie  and  his  wife 
passed  by,  all  these  puppets  woke  into  existence,  their 
eyes  rolled  with  fury,  their  hands  clenched  round  their 
amber  beads,  and  their  blue  lips  spat  out  scorn. 

Helie  said  to  Cecile  : 

'  It  is  strange  how  in  this  city  of  ashes  everyone  seems  to 
carry  a  volcano  in  his  heart.' 

Now  they  had  almost  to  grope  their  way.  From  time 
to  time  phantom  forms  brushed  past,  coming  from  they 
knew  not  where,  vanishing  they  knew  not  how.  The 
vaults  became  lower  and  lower,  the  darkness  gradually 
more  weird.  In  dimly-lit  taverns  they  heard  the  bubbling 
sounds  of  narghilis ;  here  and  there  they  saw  the  flash  of 
white  teeth  shining  above  a  dark  liquid.  Words  of  menace 
and  insult  were  muttered  round  them. 

Cecile,  seized  with  vague  alarm,  pressed  close  to  Helie, 
to  whom  the  movement  brought  a  sudden  access  of 

joy. 

'  Yes,  beloved,  lean  up  against  me,'  he  said ;  '  let  me 
lead  you  along.  I  love  all  this  darkness  because  of  your 
dependence  upon  me.' 

And  with  one  arm  round  her  waist,  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  hair. 

But  suddenly,  as  they  crossed  the  Via  Dolorosa,  a  terrible 
voice  shrieked  out : 

'  Back,  back,  race  of  dreamers  !  Repent  of  your  pride  ! 
You  come  with  joy,  but  you  will  return  in  grief.  Cursed 
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be  you,  demented  ones  !  Jerusalem  is  like  Moloch  !  She 
is  fed  on  blood  and  tears.' 

And  they  saw  before  them,  barring  their  passage,  the 
'  last  prophet  of  Jerusalem,'  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his 
forehead,  a  heavy  cross  upon  his  back.  His  yellow  eyes 
shifted  from  side  to  side  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  his 
powerful  hands  threw  out  gestures  of  malediction. 

Helie  drove  him  to  one  side  and  dragged  Cecile  almost 
fainting  to  the  Christian  quarter,  open  to  the  sky. 

In  front  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  they 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  breath.  On  each  side  of 
the  court  rose  walls  as  formidable  as  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
In  front,  through  the  open  doors  of  the  church,  there  came 
thick  clouds  of  smoke  as  from  the  door  of  an  oven.  While 
the  shades  of  night  fell  downwards,  there  went  upwards 
cries  of  misery  from  a  procession  of  human  forms,  dragging 
themselves  along  on  their  knees  and  weeping,  all  round 
the  entire  court,  at  this  hour  deserted  by  the  vendors  of 
sacred  images. 

Ce"cile  had  released  herself  from  her  husband's  arm. 
Reassured  now,  and  no  longer  afraid,  she  went  up  the  forty 
steps  that  connect  Golgotha  with  the  high-road  of  the 
Christians. 

But  it  was  to  Helie  that  anxiety  came  now.  A  fear 
seized  him,  suddenly,  irresistibly — a  fear  of  this  city  and 
its  ramparts,  of  its  streets  and  their  darkness,  its  churches 
and  their  sufferings,  its  minds  and  their  fanaticism.  And 
he  said  to  himself  : 

'  The  prophet  is  right :  she  must  feed  on  all  that  is  best 
in  our  hearts.' 


VI 

IN  his  time-worn  Saracen  dwelling  Helie's  faith  became 
still  more  shaken,  and  in  his  anguish  he  asked  himself  : 

'  Did  I  believe  only  because  I  was  happy  ?  And  was  I 
happy  only  because  I  was  in  love  ?' 

Because  he  was  in  love  ?  He  was  in  love  still,  how- 
ever ;  but  what  he  was  in  love  with  chiefly  was  the  memory 
of  their  love. 

That  memory  he  cherished  unceasingly  in  his  voluptuous 
home.  He  found  it  under  the  shady  arches,  on  the  sunlit 
terraces  ;  he  breathed  it  in  from  the  rosemary  growing  on 
the  balustrade.  He  heard  it  in  the  gentle  splashing  of  the 
fountain  and  the  metallic  rustling  of  the  palm-tree  behind 
the  embrasured  wall. 

He  had  carried  this  memory  upon  his  lips.  He  had 
sealed  it  in  his  heart.  Now  he  scattered  it  throughout  his 
house — from  the  agha's  audience-chamber,  down  below, 
where  were  heaped  together  their  tents,  their  camp-bed- 
steads, their  saddles,  up  to  his  own  room  at  the  top,  in 
which  he  had  arranged  all  the  little  souvenirs  of  their 
honeymoon  in  a  case  made  of  cedar-wood.  And  often 
when  Cecile  went  out  to  pay  her  visits,  or  when  her  women 
acquaintances  came  to  her,  to  teach  her  how  to  bring  cakes 
to  perfection,  or  to  make  disfiguring  garments  for  the  poor, 
he  would  spread  out  round  him  all  her  robes  and  mantles 
and  embroidered  slippers,  her  blue  veil  and  her  gloves  and 
her  riding-whip. 

Now  a  kiss  would  come  back  to  him,  now  the  feel  of  her 
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arms  clasping  him,  now  he  would  smile  at  some  remem- 
bered smile,  and  dream  again  some  dream  he  had  forgotten  ; 
caressing  touches  and  little  playful  phrases  returned  to 
thrill  him  and  move  him  to  the  depths  of  his  being. 

Sometimes  he  would  ask  her  to  don  these  costumes 
for  him  again,  hoping  to  recapture  the  old  tenderness  with 
the  old  garb  ;  but  the  result,  when  she  did  so,  was  only  the 
more  depressing,  and,  surprised,  he  would  ask  himself  : 
'  Is  it  really  she,  my  Syrian  Princess,  my  flower  of 
Lebanon  ?  How  she  is  changed  !' 

And  Ce"cile  was  indeed  changed,  or  rather  she  had  become 
herself  again.  She  had  come  down  again  to  the  level  of 
her  own  world,  which  was  the  natural  level  of  her  own 
soul. 

While  Helie  had  brought  back  from  their  wedding 
journey  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  their  lovers' 
ecstasies,  C6cile  seemed  to  have  forgotten  everything 
except  her  evangelistic  impressions  of  Galilee.  He,  with 
his  artist's  inflammable  imagination,  lost  himself  in  the 
poetry  of  his  dwelling-place,  and  felt  the  joy  of  living 
intensified  in  him  by  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  this 
bit  of  the  old  world.  She,  with  her  downright  mind 
and  her  bourgeoise  common-sense,  experienced,  on  the 
contrary,  an  instinctive  aversion  for  everything  un- 
methodical, everything  unusual.  This  aversion  had  the 
effect  of  turning  her  more  and  more  towards  a  tranquil, 
tepid  piety  and  towards  the  one  worthy  aim — that  of 
leading  a  Christian  life.  And  so  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  her  feelings  was  the  society  she  mixed  with  in  Jeru- 
salem, that  she  had  no  suspicion  either  of  the  changes  that 
had  come  about  in  her  own  character  or  of  her  husband's 
depression  of  spirits  ;  just  as  she  had  never  been  able  to 
enter  into  his  transports  and  enthusiasms. 

One  day  when  Sister  Charlotte  happened  to  come  in 
and  find  her  in  her  Lebanon  costume,  and  called  her  a 
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'  romantic  person,'  she  wept  the  whole  evening,  and 
accused  her  husband  of  loving  her  for  her  clothes  and  not 
for  herself.  She  declared  that  she  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  such  frivolities. 

Next  day  Helie  padlocked  the  agha's  audience-chamber, 
turned  the  key  in  his  cedar  case,  and  even  sold  Cecile's 
mare,  buying  a  donkey  for  her  instead,  as  being  less 
'  worldly.'  On  this  she  rode,  no  longer  in  her  light-coloured 
riding-dress,  but  with  an  old  black  skirt  buttoned  over 
her  ordinary  clothes. 

Helie  returned  to  his  archaeological  studies.  Sometimes 
for  whole  days  together  he  would  remain  outside  the  walls 
excavating  the  soil  and  looking  for  inscriptions.  But  his 
efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success.  His  soul,  too,  re- 
mained devoid  of  emotion,  while  his  physical  senses  were 
excited  and  troubled  by  the  blazing  sun  and  scorching 
wind.  And  often  when  he  returned  in  the  evening,  sun- 
burnt and  overwrought,  he  would  take  Cecile  in  his  arms, 
surprised  at  being  able  to  assuage  his  desire  in  ardours 
unshared  by  her. 


VII 

IN  this  state  of  isolation  Helie  was  glad  to  meet  often 
in  the  course  of  his  excursions  the  black-mantled  old 
knight  who  had  appeared  to  him  that  morning  upon  the 
minaret  balcony,  and  whom  M.  Fischer  had  designated  at 
Bethlehem  as  '  this  poor  madman.' 

Bohemond,  Comte  d'Iblin  de  Courtenay,  Lord  of  Ascalon, 
Joppa,  and  Arzur,  Knight  of  Malta  and  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  was  descended  from  one  of  those  gallant  noble- 
men from  beyond  the  seas  who  fought  in  Palestine  with 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  while  their  wives  raised  cathe- 
drals and  illuminated  the  pages  of  missals  at  home  in 
France. 

Among  his  ancestors  were  several  Knights  Templar. 
There  was  one,  a  King  of  Cyprus ;  another  was  Duke  of 
Tiberius  and  of  Palmyra,  and  married  a  Princess  of  Lebanon. 
And  Melisande,  chatelaine  of  Sion  and  seneschal  of  Beth- 
lehem, was  so  pure  that  merely  on  seeing  her  infidels  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  lepers  were  cured  by  a 
touch  of  her  hands. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Amaury,  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Iblin  de  Courtenays  still  held  to  their  title 
of  Lords  of  Palestine.  But  as  a  token  of  mourning  they 
changed  their  white  mantle  for  a  mantle  of  black  ;  and  in 
their  coat  of  arms  the  long,  bleeding  cross  that  looked  like 
a  sword  was  modified  into  a  white  star.  Expelled  from 
the  Holy  Land,  they  founded  the  Order  of  Cyprus,  the 
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Order  of  Rhodes,  and  finally  the  Order  of  Malta,  and 
became  knightly  sea-rovers,  giving  chase  to  corsairs  on 
schooners  whose  topmasts  were  designed  in  the  shape  of 
the  cross. 

Then  centuries  followed  without  fame  or  adventure  for 
them. 

But,  in  Bohemond,  the  heroic  and  mystical  virtues  of 
the  old  race  came  once  again  into  being  ;  the  boy,  born 
under  Louis  XV.,  might  have  been  the  product  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

While  still  a  youth,  an  unhappy  love  for  a  woman,  who 
never  even  knew  of  it,  caused  him  to  don  a  hair-shirt  under 
a  coat  of  mail,  to  sell  his  domains  and  set  out  for  Palestine 
with  spurs  of  gold,  a  sword,  and  a  cork  helmet  bought  at 
Marseilles. 

On  arriving  at  Joppa,  whose  arms  —  the  whale  of 
Jonah — he  bore  in  his  escutcheon,  he  was  astonished  not 
to  see  the  Pasha  come  forward  to  hand  over  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  city.  He  waited  a  whole  hour  upon  the  sands 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  narrowly  escaping  sunstroke,  and 
then  decided  to  move  forward  upon  Sion.  On  arriving  at 
Jerusalem,  he  explored  the  environs,  and  discovered  on 
the  way  to  Bethlehem  the  ruins  of  a  tower  on  the  spot  where 
Tancred  threw  up  his  entrenchments,  and  where,  later, 
had  been  built  the  castle  of  the  Iblins  and  De  Courtenays. 
Here  he  erected  a  stronghold,  and  in  the  midst  of  armour 
and  trophies  and  missals  he  dreamed  his  familiar  dream 
of  a  Sion  reconquered  by  the  nobility  of  France.  Or 
else,  mounting  his  mare,  he  pranced  about  the  city,  seek- 
ing among  the  tourists  for  some  visionary  qualified  by 
noble  birth  for  enrolment  in  his  Order  of  chivalry. 

But  those  were  few  who  were  not  frightened  away  by 
the  gentle  madness  of  this  new  Don  Quixote  ;  and  Tan- 
credia  remained  knightless,  save  for  one  Dr.  d'Amenjen, 
a  kind  of  subtle  and  sceptical  Sancho,  who,  in  the  absence 
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of  patients,  spent  whole  days  stretched  out  upon  a  mat, 
abandoned  to  the  hallucinations  of  haschish.  Apart 
from  this  one  passion,  nothing  interested  him.  He  never 
took  part  in  discussions,  and  when  at  times  he  did  shake 
off  his  indolence,  it  was  but  to  give  out  in  a  voice  from 
beyond  the  land  of  dreams  the  Solomon-like  refrain  : 
'  Vanity,  all  is  vanity  except  haschish  !' 

Yet  for  the  Comte  d'Iblin  he  would  have  sacrificed  even 
his  pipe. 

The  knight  and  the  doctor  were  the  only  men  in  the 
world  of  the  Latins  whom  Helie  saw  much  of.  For 
Boh6mond  was  a  Christian  first  and  a  Catholic  afterwards, 
and  was  above  schismatic  quarrels  and  squabbles,  just  as 
his  castle  stood  up  above  the  road  trampled  over  by  the 
pilgrims  of  all  superstitions  and  all  creeds.  For  him  the 
world  was  divided  into  two  zones  :  on  the  one  side  idealists, 
on  the  other  materialists ;  and  if  he  had  no  love  for  Pro- 
testantism, it  was  because  he  considered  it  the  creed  of 
progress  and  common-sense,  of  which  he  had  such  a  horror 
that  he  prayed  every  evening  to  the  Virgin  over  his  beads 
to  be  delivered  from  civilization. 

A  warm  friendship  soon  sprang  up,  despite  the  differ- 
ence in  their  ages,  between  Helie  and  the  knight,  drawn 
towards  each  other  by  the  affinity  of  their  eager  hearts 
and  their  love  for  the  great  things  of  long  ago. 

Besides,  over  and  above  his  visionary  hopes  of  con- 
quest the  Comte  was  a  man  of  rare  culture  and  artistic 
feeling,  and  none  understood  better  than  he  the  sumptuous 
poetry  of  the  East. 

Often  the  savant  and  the  modern  crusader,  the  one 
dressed  in  black,  the  other  in  white,  traversed  together 
the  scorched  and  glaring  and  desolate  land  of  Judaea. 
Their  feet  burning  in  their  stirrups,  then-  hands  sheltered 
in  the  shadow  of  their  helmets,  they  proceeded  in  silence, 
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one  behind  the  other,  across  the  regions  of  fantastic 
rocks,  among  which  grew  enormous  thistles  and  where 
salamanders  lay  sleeping,  all  blended  together  in  the  same 
colouring. 

Pebbles  would  be  set  rolling,  flashing  for  a  moment  in 
the  sun's  rays,  dry  twigs  of  thorn-bushes  would  crack, 
and  in  the  distance,  on  the  horizon,  a  line  of  yellow  humps 
moved  along — were  they  camels  or  hills  ?  From  time  to 
time  one  of  the  horses  snorted,  interrupting  the  somnolent 
cadence  of  the  tails,  which  beat  from  side  to  side  upon  the 
leathern  saddle-coverings. 

That  was  all,  and  it  was  all  enchanting. 

Sometimes  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  dark  opening 
of  a  cavern.  Making  fast  the  reins  of  their  horses  under 
some  big  stone,  and  lighting  a  candle  by  the  sun  through 
a  magnifying-glass,  they  would  explore  the  grotto,  groping 
along,  in  the  halo  of  light  around  their  wick,  upon  the 
sticky  soil,  and  conscious  of  the  quivering  above  their 
heads  of  bats  hanging  from  the  roof.  Often  one  of  these, 
singed  by  the  flame,  would  awake,  frightened,  and  frighten 
the  others,  and  it  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane  of 
hairy  wings,  fluttering  in  their  faces,  quivering  against 
their  beards,  blowing  out  their  light,  that  the  two  friends 
would  have  to  advance,  recalling  to  each  other  the  tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,  or  retailing  in  low  voices  legends  of 
fabulous  monsters  and  invulnerable  heroes. 

Here  and  there  phosphorescent  points  of  light — the 
eyes  of  jackals  or  hyaenas — pierced  through  the  darkness, 
and  some  triangular  head,  springing  up  suddenly,  hissed 
beside  them.  Their  feet  stumbled  against  bones,  and  their 
adventurous  and  ingenuous  hearts  revelled  in  the  blood- 
curdling delight  of  imagined  perils. 

One  day  they  had  gone  to  the  Garden  of  Solomon,  a 
haunt  full  of  grace  and  freshness,  planted  with  fruit-trees 
and  watered  by  rivulets.  Seated  under  a  lemon- tree  in 
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blossom,  they  breakfasted  upon  figs  and  a  cake  baked  upon 
cinders.  A  few  yards  away,  by  a  fountain,  Arab  women 
were  beating  their  linen  and  singing. 

A  young  girl,  bronzed  and  wholesome-looking,  with 
white  teeth  and  eyes  set  far  apart,  inclining  her  head 
towards  them,  offered  them  to  drink  out  of  the  pitcher 
upon  her  shoulder.  Her  sleeves,  tied  behind  her  neck, 
exposed  her  vigorous  arms,  encircled  by  bracelets ;  her 
breast  also  lay  open,  elastic  and  firm. 

'  You  would  say  it  was  the  little  Shulamite  of  the  Song 
of  Songs — like  a  fountain  sealed,  and  black  but  comely  as 
the  tents  of  Kedar.' 

'  Yes ;  she  ought  to  resemble  her,'  replied  Boh^mond, 
'  for  it  was  here  that  the  King  who  was  so  wise  and  so 
foolish  placed  his  carpet  of  love  for  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  composed  the  most 
beautiful  verses  of  his  song  in  this  orchard.' 

They  became  silent,  captives  to  the  charm  of  the  poem 
recalled  to  their  memory.  The  disquieting  perfume  of 
the  lemon-trees  floated  round  them.  A  pomegranate 
blossom  burst  with  a  soft  thud,  and  the  encarmined  grains 
were  blown  into  the  freshets. 

Helie,  his  heart  overflowing  with  a  languorous  sadness, 
thought  of  Cecile  and  his  lost  love. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  been  Renaud  in  the  garden  of 
Armida,'  said  the  Count,  stretching  out  his  limbs,  his  arms 
crossed  behind  his  back. 

'  All  I  want,'  said  Helie,  '  is  simply  to  live  in  closer  touch 
with  Nature.  I  want  to  take  my  wife  in  my  arms  and 
rejoice  in  her  without  scandal  to  my  neighbour  or  shame 
to  my  own  conscience.  Why,  oh  why,  have  we  made  of 
love  a  thing  so  impure  and  clandestine  ?  Is  happiness 
always  to  be  irreconcilable  with  religion  ?  In  Lebanon, 
Cecile  loved  me  and  put  aside  her  Bible.  Here,  every 
night,  seated  upon  her  bed,  her  long  blonde  locks  loose 
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over  her  shoulders,  she  reads  her  chapter  through  to  the 
end  without  letting  me  off  a  line  ;  and  then,  when  I, 
excited  and  impatient,  want  to  press  her  to  my  heart,  she 
is  all  prudishness  and  frigidity,  and  makes  me  feel  a  brute, 
though  I  am  but  fulfilling  an  act  prescribed  by  Nature 
and  approved  by  the  Gospel.  This  religion  is  beyond  my 
understanding.  And  yet  I  also  believed ;  my  soul  was 
full  of  tenderness  towards  God  and  man,  and  that  did  not 
prevent  me  from  loving  my  wife.  My  faith  is  gone,  unless 
I  deceived  myself,  and  it  consisted  only  of  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness which  I  had  when  my  love  had  its  way,  and  which  is 
gone  now  that  Cecile  holds  aloof  from  me.' 

'  My  poor  friend,  said  I  not  truly  that  first  time  we  met : 
Beware  of  women.  They  spoil  our  dreams  and  discourage 
our  heroism — those  above  all  who  have  both  will  and 
intellect,  for  their  intellect  is  petty,  and  their  will  is 
stubborn.  Ah,  what  a  pity  it  was  I  did  not  know  of  your 
being  taken  to  that  hospital  !  I'd  have  come  and  carried 
you  off  by  force.  I'd  have  made  you  sleep  in  my  knight's 
chamber,  where,  through  the  open  window,  the  breezes 
blow  in  among  the  trophies  of  my  ancestors,  and  whence 
you  can  look  out  on  every  side  over  great  spaces  to  the 
horizon.  Ah,  yes,  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  of  your 
marriage  with  this  little  Deaconess  ;  I  loved  you  then 
already.  Yet,  mind,  I  was  not  troubled  at  your  marrying 
a  Protestant — my  ancestors,  after  all,  married  Saracens. 
You  were  alone  and  sick  and  disillusioned ;  and  in  this 
arid  land  the  sun  heats  the  brain  and  the  aromas  whip 
the  blood.  But  it  would  have  been  better  for  you,  my 
friend,  to  have  taken  a  girl  like  our  Shulamite  here,  vigorous, 
vacant-minded,  silent,  who,  without  knowing  why,  would 
have  offered  you  water  from  the  ewer  by  day  and  her  lips 
at  night.  Unless  you  did  like  me,  or  else,  like  the  doctor, 
had  resource  to  haschish,  and  in  your  smoke  possessed 
all  women  and  knew  all  loves.' 
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'  Yes,  it  is,  perhaps,  he  that  is  wise,'  replied  Helie 
meditatively.  '  He  is  certainly  happier  than  we  are.' 

'  No,'  responded  the  Comte,  donning  his  helmet  and 
girding  on  his  sword — '  no,  he  cannot  be  happy,  because 
he  does  not  suffer.  He  has  drugged  his  faculty  for  living. 
He  knows  neither  the  sense  of  struggling  nor  of  doubting  ; 
he  knows  neither  our  long  suspense  nor  our  ardent  hopes. 
His  illusions  are  all  realized.  He  regulates  his  desires 
according  to  the  caprices  of  his  pipe.  And  I,  for  my  part, 
ask  myself  whether  the  beauty  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  in 
its  sadness,  and  if  our  greatness  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the 
unfulfilment  of  our  dreams.  Ah,  my  friend,  you  who 
suffer  as  I  do  from  the  ugliness  of  this  century,  defend  the 
beauty  that  throbs  within  you,  suffer  not  yourself  to  be 
consoled  by  mediocre  pleasures,  let  not  your  thought  grow 
small  in  converse  with  the  vulgar.  A  noble  dream  may 
dominate  and  transform  the  world  ;  let  us,  then,  defend 
the  dream  that  is  in  us — let  us  defend  beauty,  let  us  defend 
even  suffering.' 


VIII 

BUT  soon  a  better   hope   came   to   console  Helie  for  his 
truant  faith  and  defective  happiness. 

And  all  his  sad  thoughts  dropped  from  him  when  his 
horse's  hoofs  rang  out  upon  the  stones  of  Sion,  and  he  saw 
at  the  end  of  the  dark  passage  the  arched  gate  beneath 
which  he  had  to  pass,  bending  down  to  his  horse's  mane. 
And  when  he  set  foot  to  earth  in  the  great  Saracen  court- 
yard, where  hung  the  chains  and  the  hyssop  bloomed ; 
when  he  pushed  open  the  little  low  door  which  shut  again 
from  its  own  weight ;  when  he  entered  the  inner  court, 
floored  with  rose-coloured  marble,  in  which  the  pome- 
granate blossomed  at  the  mouth  of  the  cistern,  and  in 
which  the  jessamine  grew  in  the  apertures  in  the  walls — 
then  his  heart,  as  on  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  this 
house,  throbbed  with  a  sweet  and  strange  impatience. 

Quickly  he  went  up  the  staircase,  bathing  his  hands  as 
he  went  in  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  on  the  balustrade. 

Two  rooms  connected  by  an  archway  formed  the  first- 
floor  ;  one  was  their  room,  the  other  Cecile's  boudoir. 
Now  she  seldom  went  out,  and  he  was  almost  sure  of 
finding  her,  seated  at  the  entrance  to  the  trellised  balcony, 
dressed  in  a  loose  robe.  She  no  longer  knitted  the  hideous 
gray  stockings,  but  worked  at  quaint  little  white  things 
which  Helie,  touched  at  the  sight  of  them,  would  wave 
about  on  the  handle  of  his  riding-whip  or  twist  tenderly 
round  his  swarthy  wrist.  Then  he  would  lean  up  against 
her,  and,  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  lose  himself  in  happy 
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dreams,  while  she  busied  herself  over  her  work,  and  tiny 
lizards  went  in  and  out  of  the  apertures  of  the  balcony 
like  quick  needles  working  on  a  green  canvas. 

One  day  he  said  : 

'  If  it  is  a  daughter,  we  shall  call  her  Astarte",  in  remem- 
brance of  Baalbek  ;  and  if  it  is  a  son,  Adonis,  in  remem- 
brance of  Biblos.  Shall  we  ?' 

'  Oh  no  !'  she  cried  out — '  no  ;  none  of  those  horrible 
pagan  names  :  they  make  me  shudder.' 

'  And  our  memories  make  you  shudder  too  ?'  he  whis- 
pered, himself  quivering  as  he  recalled  them. 

'  Our  memories  ?  Oh,  Helie,  Helie  !  why  will  you  always 
talk  of  them  ?  Is  not  the  present  as  good  as  the  past, 
that  you  must  always  be  going  back  to  it  ?  Are  you  not 
happy  enough  as  you  are,  without  going  off  like  that  in 
search  of  happiness  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  yes  !  my  dearest,  I  am  happy — quite  happy  !' 
replied  Helie,  struck  by  the  justice  of  her  reproach.  And, 
fearing  some  new  discord,  he  added  penitently  :  '  I  shall 
even  promise,  if  you  wish,  never  to  speak  of  Lebanon 
again.' 

Mollified,  she  caressed  his  brow. 

'  Listen,  He'lie,'  she  said  :  '  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
me,  but  all  that  seems  to  me  now  so  far  away,  and  so 
silly  too.  And  while  I  am  sewing  here  I  am  thinking  of 
things  further  away  still  perhaps,  but  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  seeming  to  me  more  serious.  I  am  thinking 
of  my  parents,  of  the  little  ones  at  home,  of  the  village, 
of  the  seminary,  and  I  don't  know  what,  and  at  times 
I  feel  so  moved  I  want  to  cry — there  !  I  am  crying 
already  !' 

And  although  every  one  of  her  words  saddened  her  hus- 
band's heart,  he  sought  to  console  her,  excusing  her  to 
herself. 

'  It  is  all  quite  natural,   dearest.     Motherhood  brings 
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these  thoughts  of  childhood.  But  after  it  is  over  you  will 
recall  your  joys  again.  You  will  be  my  little  bride  of 
Lebanon  once  again,  and  we  shall  go  back  to  Syria  for  our 
wedding  pilgrimage,  shall  we  not  ?' 

'  If  it's  God's  wish.' 

And,  her  lips  pressed  together,  she  resumed  her  sewing. 

In  the  evening  they  often  went  up  to  the  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house. 

He  had  made  it  into  a  study.  Stelae,  bones,  dried  plants, 
and  parchments  were  scattered  about.  There  was  a  smell 
of  death  and  saltpetre. 

But  geraniums,  basil,  and  rosemary  sprouted  from  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace. 

Antioch  rugs  and  Damascus  cushions  were  strewn  upon 
the  floor.  Assir  would  bring  them  some  Turkish  dish, 
borne  upon  his  head,  and  they  would  sup  together.  Then, 
lying  outstretched  beside  his  wife,  Helie  would  smoke 
his  narghili,  the  water  of  which  was  perfumed  with  roses. 

They  looked  down  upon  Jerusalem.  They  saw  it,  by 
the  light  of  the  stars,  spread  out  on  its  four  hills.  Two 
deep  valleys  branded  it  with  a  black  cross.  A  border  of 
white  stone  encircled  it. 

At  its  eastern  extremity,  placed  in  an  enormous  en- 
closure as  upon  a  plate  of  silver,  the  blue  mosque  of  Omar 
stood  gazing  at  the  stars.  All  around  solitary  cypresses 
seemed  to  weep  in  the  empty  spaces. 

To  the  right  shone  the  triangles  of  the  synagogues, 
to  the  left  glittered  crosses  of  gold,  and  quite  near,  almost 
at  their  feet,  in  the  low-lying  district  of  Golgotha,  they  saw 
the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  spreading  out,  heavy, 
shapeless,  pieced  together,  like  a  leopard's  head  placed  at 
the  edge  of  a  hole. 

Behind  them  rose  the  Tower  of  David,  and  at  a  stone' s- 
throw  below  it  a  dilapidated,  parched-looking  caravanserai 
hung  over  a  dried-up  pond.  It  was  in  this  pond  that 
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Bathsheba  bathed  when  David  coveted  her  from  his 
tower. 

The  rest  of  the  city  was  a  confusion  of  cupolas,  shining 
like  melted  snow,  of  stairways  precipitous  as  cascades, 
of  lance-like  minarets,  sad  ruins  and  gray  convent  walls, 
and  of  open  spaces  where  cactus  hedges  threw  their  fan- 
tastic shadows. 

All  the  streets  were  silent,  all  the  houses  dark. 

But  all  around,  in  the  vicinity,  there  was  still  bustle 
and  animation. 

Jerusalem,  quitting  its  dark  places  of  business  in  the 
depths,  was  making  its  way  up  to  the  dwellings  on  the 
heights. 

White  robes  ascended  the  slopes;  shadowy  forms  re- 
clined upon  the  roofs ;  a  warm  breeze  blew,  wafting  from 
terrace  to  terrace  the  perfumes  of  the  hanging  gardens. 

Sometimes  a  muslin-covered  breast  would  throb,  a 
cloak  fly  open,  a  deep  sigh  go  out,  and  two  figures  inter- 
lace with  a  sound  of  bracelets  clattering  together. 

In  the  street  a  dog  would  howl. 

Then  everything  would  drop  back  into  quiet  and  silence. 

Helie  pulled  more  deeply  at  his  amber  mouth- 
piece. 

The  tube  of  his  narghili  quivered  like  a  dancing  serpent. 
In  the  water  of  the  carafe  roses  moved  about  gurgling. 
The  neck  grew  opalescent  with  the  smoke,  the  coals 
gleamed  on  the  soaked  tobacco,  and  Helie  felt  merged 
in  the  voluptuousness  of  the  night. 

On  the  wall  opposite  a  date-tree  spread  out  its  tranquil 
palms.  It  was  the  only  date-tree  in  Jerusalem,  the  last 
of  its  race,  and  grown,  it  was  said,  from  a  stone  which 
Bilkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  threw  from  the  palace  of  Solomon 
after  he  had  eaten  the  fruit  from  between  her  lips. 

Ruth,  Bathsheba,  Bilkis,  and  that  other,  the  Shula- 
mite,  like  a  fountain  sealed,  and  black  but  comely  as  the 
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tents  of  Kedar — Helie  thought  of  them  all.  He  thought  of 
them,  enraptured  by  all  this  poetry  of  the  East  and  of 
the  Bible,  while  he  pressed  in  his  hand  the  sleeping  hand 
of  his  wife. 

Far  away  on  the  horizon  lay  Moab,  quivering  like  the 
veil  over  some  mystical  divinity. 


IX 

BETWEEN  the  Rue  des  Chretiens  and  the  low-lying  part 
of  Golgotha  there  is  a  vaulted  passage,  very  steep  and 
very  crooked,  as  dark  as  a  bad  conscience,  and  scented  like 
a  chapel.  Foreigners  call  it  the  Rue  des  Icones,  but 
dwellers  in  Jerusalem  designate  it  the  Cave  of  Forgers.  It 
forms  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  no 
common  merchandise  can  be  trafficked  in  here  ;  no  Jew 
may  pass  through  it  under  pain  of  death. 

On  each  side,  breast-high,  there  is  a  line  of  little  stalls  in 
recesses  cut  out  of  the  thick  wall,  into  which  the  vendors 
hitch  themselves  with  the  help  of  ropes  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  In  them  are  heaped  up  and  spread  out  all  kinds 
of  objets  de  piete,  Roman  and  Schismatic  :  rosaries,  scapulars, 
tickets  of  admission  into  heaven,  crowns  of  thorns,  and 
the  rods  for  martyrs.  There,  also,  crouching  behind  their 
candlesticks,  are  to  be  seen  painters  of  ikons,  looking  like 
Byzantine  youths,  shut  up  in  ivory  cages. 

Pale  and  motionless,  they  stand  out  from  the  back- 
ground of  their  sacred  pictures  on  gold,  while  from  under 
their  half-shut  eyelids  their  restless  eyes  move  this  way 
and  that  behind  their  waxen  railings  of  yellow  candles, 
darting  up  and  down  and  across  the  road,  magnetizing 
customers,  and  glancing  destruction  at  rivals,  drooping 
strangely  before  the  Armenian  priests  with  their  long  hair 
done  up  like  women's,  and  their  widows'  veils,  whose 
favourite  purchase  is  the  effigy  of  some  ardent,  pallid- 
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faced  St.  John,  resembling  somewhat  in  appearance  the 
vendors  themselves. 

But  when  a  foreigner  passes,  whom  by  his  spectacles 
and  meditative  air  they  recognise  as  a  lover  of  old  curios, 
the  palisade  of  candles  shifts  aside,  there  is  an  outburst 
of  eager  cries,  hands  are  stretched  out,  a  mysterious  trap- 
door opens  at  the  back  of  the  small  cavern,  and  all  kinds 
of  fabulous  antiquities  emerge  with  a  smell  of  saltpetre. 

'  Sidi,  here  is  the  sceptre  of  Solomon — genuine.' 

'  Sidi,  here  is  the  lamp  of  the  eldest  of  the  seven  wise 
virgins.  Look,  you  can  see  the  oil  in  it  still !' 

'  Look,  milord — look  at  this  Idumaean  stela  ;  or  here  is 
the  harp  of  David  for  you,  all  ringing  with  his  psalms.' 

For  if  the  Hierosolymitain  painters  produce  their  daubs 
for  the  pilgrims,  they  make  their  largest  profits  out  of  these 
old  curios,  some  of  which  are  turned  out  so  deftly  that 
they  deceive  even  savants. 

And  of  all  these  tricksters,  Slamine  the  Bastard  was  the 
most  accomplished. 

He  was  also  the  most  attractive  rogue  in  Palestine. 
Slight  and  elegant,  with  long  mystical  eyes,  a  winning 
smile,  and  a  caressing  manner,  he  had  got  together  a  large 
clientele  among  collectors,  for  he  knew  everyone's  pet  weak- 
ness, and  could  lie  with  intelligence  and  conviction  as  well 
as  with  charm.  To  the  English  he  would  explain  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  countrywoman  of  theirs  and  a 
splendid-looking  Arab  chief ;  to  the  French  that  he  owed 
his  existence  to  the  wicked  loves  of  a  Maronite  Bishop  and 
a  Druse  nun  ;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  he  would 
don  a  great  black  mantle,  shot  with  gold,  or  would  strut 
about  in  a  gandoura  of  the  most  delicate  shades,  and  with 
a  soft  hat  on  his  head.  He  could  speak  all  languages  a 
little,  and  belonged  in  turn  to  all  the  religions,  according  to 
the  needs  of  his  purse,  the  Protestant  religion  excepted. 
This  he  called  '  Catholicism  for  the  poor.' 
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Painter  of  ikons  and  engraver  of  stelae  during  the  pil- 
grimage season,  he  became  in  summer  a  caravan  leader  on 
expeditions  across  the  desert  to  traffick  with  the  Bedouins, 
and  barter  leaden  mirrors  and  wooden  combs  for  sacks  of 
wheat  and  thoroughbred  colts  and  foals.  Sometimes  he 
succeeded  even  in  stocking  harems  with  those  brown  and 
passionate  women  who  answer  the  purpose  of  aphrodisiacs. 
His  adoptive  mother  was  one  of  the  chief  mourners  of 
Jerusalem,  his  half-brother  was  a  barber,  and  his  foster- 
sister  one  of  the  most  successful  beauty -doctors  of  the 
city. 

M.  Jamain  had  known  Slamine  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Jerusalem.  Slamine  had  begun  by  worrying 
him  with  his  fraudulent  goods,  swearing  to  their  genuine- 
ness by  all  the  gods  and  all  the  creeds.  But  when  Helie, 
at  a  glance,  and  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb,  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  his  statements,  he  simply  smiled  broadly, 
showing  his  fine  white  teeth. 

'  Ah,  ha  !'  he  laughed  ;  '  quite  clear,  no  possible  take  in 
you  !  I  make  like  that  for  fun,  and  now  we  two — you,  I — 
friends  !  Not  so  ?' 

And  he  held  out  both  his  hands  so  frankly  and  winningly 
that  Helie  said  to  himself  :  '  Perhaps  he  was  really  only 
trying  to  test  my  knowledge.'  And  as  the  Bastard  was 
a  man  of  rare  intelligence  and  courage,  he  often  employed 
him  in  the  course  of  his  explorations. 

Moreover,  Helie  was  fond  of  the  Rue  des  Icones,  and 
would  often  loiter  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  long,  slender 
candles  and  the  mystical  halos  of  gold  and  the  fumes  of 
incense — that  atmosphere  of  the  lower  Empire  through 
which  passed,  clothed  like  Byzantine  queens,  Greek  priests 
and  Armenian  archimandrites,  accompanied  by  thurifers 
and  torch-bearers,  who  stopped  in  front  of  the  little  stalls 
to  replenish  their  stock  of  lights  and  spices. 

Apertures  here  and  there  in  the  roof  of  the  vaults  gave 
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all  the  light  there  was  in  this  spot,  and  sometimes,  raising 
your  eyes,  you  would  see  looking  down  and  obstructing 
the  light  the  muffled-up  countenance  of  a  Bedouin,  or  a 
Persian  in  his  fur-shaped  cap  of  astrakhan.  For  the 
ground  above  belonged  to  the  Turks,  who  had  made  a 
caravanserai  upon  it  for  pilgrims  returned  from  Mecca. 
The  prayers  of  the  Mussulmans  above  would  mingle  with  the 
Kyrie  eleisons  below,  and  thus  the  passage  would  remain 
always  divided  between  two  kinds  of  light  and  two  kinds 
of  civilization. 

But  what  Helie  enjoyed  most  was  seeing  Slamine  at 
work.  Squatting  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  stall,  in  which  an 
owl  could  scarce  have  seen  clearly,  he  would  cover  one 
canvas  after  another  without  a  pause  or  stop,  using  no 
model,  making  a  palette  of  his  left  hand,  and  holding  his 
brushes  in  readiness  between  his  toes.  For  varnishing 
purposes,  he  would  take  a  piece  of  oiled  wadding  from 
his  ear,  putting  it  back  when  done  with.  Then,  rolling 
up  the  still  damp  picture,  he  would  draw  the  attention 
to  it  of  some  -matouchka  standing  enrapt  before  his 
shop. 

'  Four  roubles,  "  little  mother  of  angels  "  !  Here,  I 
am  making  you  a  present  of  it.  Take  it.' 

'  Four  roubles  !  Where  am  I  to  get  four  roubles  ?  All 
I  have  in  the  world  is  one.' 

'  Well,  that  will  do.  God  will  turn  the  one  picture  into 
four.' 

And  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  canvas,  he 
tore  it  into  four  pieces  so  dexterously  that  the  old  woman 
did  not  see. 

'  A  miracle  !'  he  cried  out.  '  Jesus  has  performed  a 
miracle.  Out  of  one  picture  he  has  made  four  at  one 
rouble  each.' 

And  he  distributed  them  among  the  moujiks  who  ran 
up  —  an  arm  to  one,  a  leg  to  another  —  while  the  old 
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matouchka  went  off  kissing  with  tears  of  joy  her  quarter 
of  miraculous  saint. 

That  day  Helie  stopped  before  the  stall,  struck  by  a  new 
picture  standing  at  the  back  with  a  red  light  in  front 
of  it. 

At  a  first  glance  it  looked  like  one  of  the  traditional 
Black  Virgins  of  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  But  seen 
nearer,  it  proved  to  have  a  stronger  individuality,  with 
its  strong,  well-shaped  face,  in  expression  enigmatic  and 
erotic,  in  a  way  that  suggested  a  copy  of  an  Egyptian 
goddess. 

Now  Helie  knew  that  at  Jerusalem  there  was  no  such 
head,  and  that  Slamine  had  never  been  in  a  European 
gallery. 

'  Where  the  devil  could  he  have  got  it  ?' 

And  drawing  aside  the  screen  of  candles,  he  called  out 
to  the  Syrian,  who  was  watching  him  : 

'  Is  that  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  or  was  it  your  idea  to 
paint  an  idol  ?' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  a  woman  and  perhaps  an  idol.' 

'  Where  did  you  see  her  ?     What  inspired  you  ?    Speak  !' 

And  Helie  rattled  the  piastres  in  his  pockets. 

'  Far  away — down  there,  in  the  land  of  the  Bedouins. 
It  is  perhaps  a  statue.' 

'  A  statue  ?     Of  basalt  ?     Were  there  any  inscriptions  ?' 

'  All  the  law  and  the  prophets  !' 

'  No  lies,  now  !     Is  it  a  big  statue  ?' 

'  It  fills  the  desert !' 

'  Then,  there's  no  getting  possession  of  it  ?' 

'  No,  Sidi,  it  is  not  big.  It  is  small — small  as  my 
hand.  I  could  put  it  inside  my  cloak.' 

'  More  lies  !     But  tell  me  where  you  saw  it.' 

'  Far  away,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  among  the  ruins  of  a 
temple.  The  Bedouins  call  it  their  idol,  and  declare  that 
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if  a  stranger  saw  it  their  happiness  would  leave  them. 
They  thought  I  was  one  of  themselves,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  full  moon  I  saw  them  sacrifice  a  camel  and  dance  before 
the  stone  statue.' 

'  Will  you  go  and  get  it  for  me  ?' 

'  Sidi,  they  would  kill  me.     It  is  their  Happiness.' 

Helie  continued  to  rattle  the  piastres  in  his  pockets. 

'  Well,  since  you  have  always  been  so  good  to  me,  and 
as  there  are  no  limits  to  your  generosity,  I  shall  bring  you 
an  exact  copy  of  it.' 

'  No ;  I  know  too  much  about  your  copies.  Go  and 
bring  me  a  bit  of  it,  no  matter  how  small.  I  shall  pay 
you  well  for  it ;  but,  remember,  I  can  detect  your  own 
handiwork.' 

'  And  women  ?     You  would  not  like  some  also  ?' 

'  Women  ?    How  do  you  get  hold  of  them  ?' 

'  Oh,  like  that.' 

And  Slamine  made  as  though  he  were  grabbing  handfuls 
of  sand. 

'  No,  I  don't  want  any  women,'  Helie  replied,  amused; 
'  I  want  the  idol.  Bring  it,  and  I  shall  pay  you  the  price 
of  a  whole  harem.' 

Some  weeks  went  by. 

One  evening,  when  Cecile  was  already  asleep  in  her 
room  and  Helie  was  day-dreaming  upon  the  terrace,  gazing 
out  upon  the  mauve  mountains  of  Arabia,  Assir  came  and 
announced  : 

'  Sidi,  Slamine  awaits  you  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  and 
has  sent  a  messenger  to  guide  you  to  him.' 

'  Good  !     Follow  me.' 

And  Helie  descended  quickly  into  the  porch,  after  pro- 
viding himself  with  arms  and  money. 

Muffled  up  to  the  ears,  the  three  men  glided  through  the 
slumbering  streets  of  Jerusalem  towards  the  Moghrabin 
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gate,  which,  in  return  for  a  heavy  baksheesh,  the  Turkish 
guard  made  open  for  them. 

The  moon,  floating  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  flooded  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  with  its  light,  transforming  its  death- 
like solitude  into  the  semblance  of  a  fairyland. 

Reeds  scratched  against  their  cloaks,  and  pebbles 
rolled  from  under  their  feet,  calling  forth  loud  echoes  in 
the  abysses.  Jackals  fled  from  them  wailing,  and  Helie 
perceived  at  the  foot  of  the  mausoleum  of  Absalom,  white 
as  snow  under  the  moon's  rays,  a  black  tent  and  four  yellow 
humps. 

'  Is  it  there  ?'  he  asked  the  messenger. 
'  It  is  there.' 

And  they  continued  their  descent  in  silence,  presently  to 
ascend  again.  At  last  they  arrived. 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  Slamine,  emerging  from  behind  a 
camel.  '  I  have  kept  my  word.' 

And,  taking  a  brand  from  the  fire,  he  held  it  out  to  Helie 
so  that  he  might  examine  two  fragments  of  basalt  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet. 

Kneeling  down,  the  savant  examined  the  stones.  His 
temples  throbbed,  his  throat  was  parched  with  excite- 
ment. No,  Slamine  had  not  misled  him,  for,  although  he 
could  not  decipher  the  letters  carved  upon  the  basalt, 
he  could  see  at  a  glance  that  they  had  not  been  '  faked ' 
by  the  painter  of  ikons. 

He  rose,  and  while  the  men  counted  out  upon  a  grave- 
stone the  five  hundred  piastres  he  had  brought,  he  saw 
in  the  opening  of  the  tent  a  tall,  slight,  veiled  figure,  whose 
back  was  turned  to  him.  As  he  looked  she  raised  her 
arms  as  though  to  arrange  the  draperies  of  her  head- 
dress ;  her  long  trailing  arm-sleeves  falling  aside,  exposed 
them  to  Helie' s  view,  brown,  strong,  and  encircled  with 
bangles.  An  odour  of  thyme  and  of  gazelle  came  from 
her  and  from  the  tent. 
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And,  forgetting  the  inscription,  Helie  meditated  : 

'  I  should  like  to  see  her  face  and  find  out  whether  she 
resembles  the  idol.' 

But  Assir  had  now  tied  up  the  stones  in  his  mantle. 

'  Let  us  go,  Sidi,'  he  said  ;  '  night  is  falling.' 

They  returned  to  the  city  with  Slamine. 

Helie  from  time  to  time  looked  back  at  the  white  mau- 
soleum and  the  small  black  tent. 

'  Who  is  that  woman  ?'  he  asked  at  last. 

'  A  Moabite.' 

Then,  looking  inquiringly  at  the  savant : 

'  Does  she  please  you  ?' 

'  I  did  not  see  her.' 

When  they  had  come  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  he 
looked  round  for  the  last  time. 

The  tent  had  disappeared,  but  on  the  road  to  Moab  he 
saw  the  four  camel-humps  moving  away.  Their  shadows, 
fantastically  enlarged,  were  thrown  upon  the  mountain- 
sides, fashioned  into  the  shapes  of  apocalyptic  monsters 
whose  heads,  lopped  off  by  the  sky-line,  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  depths  beyond. 

That  was  the  sign,  he  knew,  of  some  great  misfortune 
to  the  Arabs. 

'  Sidi,  make  haste  to  enter  !'  cried  Slamine,  his  shoulders 
narrowing  with  fears,  for  he  also  had  noticed  what  Helie 
was  still  gazing  at. 


X 

IT  was  the  eve  of  Easter. 

Jerusalem  was  astir  already.  She  had  known  no  rest 
throughout  this  night  of  resurrection.  The  litanies  and 
the  prayers  had  wearied  her  ears,  her  nostrils  breathed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sobbing  and  sweating.  There  had 
been  brawls  and  quarrels,  too,  to  profane  her  sanctuary  ; 
blood  had  been  spilt,  and  the  Turkish  soldiers,  bayonet  in 
hand,  had  had  to  re-establish  order. 

But  now  the  bells  were  ringing  out,  peal  after  peal,  and 
the  synamdres  were  being  sounded  unceasingly.  Clouds 
of  incense  enveloped  the  Holy  City  like  plumes,  and  all 
hearts  and  all  lips  sang  in  unison  : 

'  He  is  risen  !     Christ  is  risen  !' 

And,  standing  on  his  terrace,  Helie  repeated  mechani- 
cally : 

'  Risen  !  risen  !' 

He  also  had  not  slept.  He  had  kept  watch  all  night,  by 
turn  in  C6cile's  room  below  and  in  his  own  study  up  above. 
He  had  prayed  and  wept  and  thrown  himself  upon  his 
knees.  In  him  also  there  had  been  struggles,  death-like 
agonies  alternating  with  the  raptures  of  hope.  And  now 
he  felt  spent,  as  though  some  source  of  strength  had  fled 
from  him,  and  yet  proud,  as  though  his  destiny  were 
achieved.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  two  separate 
emotions  had  blossomed  simultaneously  from  his  soul. 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

The  rising  sun  flooded  over  him,  and  it  tinged  with 
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purple  his  great  white  mantle.  His  face  lit  up,  his  stature 
seemed  to  grow  larger,  his  bearing  to  dominate  the  city. 

He  looked  like  a  Christ. 

And  he  himself  felt  exalted  to  the  clouds,  held  up  by 
the  suns,  a  victor  thenceforth  over  all  the  stings  and 
miseries  of  life  ;  and  this  because  in  the  darkened  room 
below  a  new  life  slumbered,  and  because  here,  on  the 
table  in  the  sunlight,  a  whole  dead  past  throbbed  into 
existence. 

The  intoxication  of  the  savant,  the  joy  of  the  father, 
he  knew  not  which  of  these  two  sensations  was  the  more 
intense.  The  one  was  so  closely  related  to  the  other 
that  they  almost  blended  in  his  mind,  for  at  the  moment 
of  his  hearing  the  faint  cry  of  his  child  the  name  of  the 
goddess  had  trembled  upon  his  lips. 

He  returned  to  his  study  and  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 

The  whole  room  was  strewn  with  papers  ;  they  lay 
scattered  on  the  stelae,  on  the  rugs,  everywhere — great 
soft  white  sheets  of  prepared  paper,  upon  which  three 
mutilated  lines  stood  out  in  relief.  On  the  walls,  on  the 
window-shutters,  on  the  floor,  everywhere  the  same 
primitive,  ill-contrived  letters — arrow-shaped,  circular, 
square,  triangular ;  they  were  traced  with  charcoal, 
enlarged  in  colours  over  and  over  again,  like  some  bar- 
baric incantation  or  some  fateful  magic  formula. 

Helie  smiled  lovingly  at  them  ;  his  eyes  travelled  caress- 
ingly over  the  walls,  lingered  delightedly  over  the  sheets. 
For  that  which  no  other  human  eye  could  decipher  he 
now  read  fluently,  he  now  read  with  rapture  and  with 
terror  : 

I  ...  QUEEN  OF  MOAB  ...  TO  THEE  ASHTAROTH- 

KARNAIM,  UPON  THY  ORDER  O  GODDESS  OF 
GODDESSES  .  .  .  RAISED  .  .  .  AND  SLAIN  ...  AT  THY  FEET. 

A  shiver  went  down  his  spine  ;  stars  danced  before  his 
eyes,  the  table  seemed  to  flash  red  like  an  altar  of  sacri- 
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fice,  the  room  to  take  on  the  solemnity  of  a  temple  in  the 
desert. 

So  there  was  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  Astarte  of  the  moon,  the 
spouse  of  Mel-Kart  and  reflection  of  Baal — the  Ashtaroth 
of  the  Bible,  whom  the  wives  of  Solomon  worshipped 
'  upon  the  high  places  and  under  the  green  trees ';  the 
Istar  who  glided  into  the  hypogea  of  Egypt  in  order  to 
reawaken  the  dead  to  the  torments  of  love.  At  last  he 
had  unearthed  this  dusky  Venus,  malign  sister  of  Tanit, 
daughter  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  by  her  begotten  and  con- 
ceived, like  her,  male  and  female,  sweet  and  cruel,  mother 
and  virgin,  chaste  and  shameless. 

And  he  saw  her  alone  and  blood-stained  and  smiling, 
standing  upright  in  the  desert. 

And  fascinated  by  the  rhythm  of  the  names,  he  kept 
murmuring  them  over  like  a  rosary  : 
'  Ashtaroth,  Astarte,  Ashera,  Istar.' 
Then  once  more  he  leant  over  his  table,  once  more 
studying  these  two  fragments  of  black  basalt,  now  a 
prey  again  to  uncertainty,  harassed  again  by  the  fear  of 
being  mistaken,  the  fear  of  not  really  having  discovered 
what  all  the  savants  had  searched  for  in  vain — that  Moabite 
alphabet,  from  which  all  other  alphabets  have  sprung, 
and  which  the  races  of  Arabia  were  using  already  at  a 
time  when  in  Egypt  picture-writing  still  existed.  Of 
these  letters  he  had  already  discovered  a  few  here  and 
there  in  inscriptions ;  but  either  they  could  not  be  de- 
ciphered, or  they  conveyed  some  meaning  that  baffled 
interpretation. 

For  the  first  time  here  was  a  phrase  as  clear  and  com- 
plete as  was  possible  with  the  mutilated  pieces,  broken 
from  a  great  statue — an  almost  historic  phrase,  inasmuch 
as  the  Bible  itself  makes  mention  of  a  King  of  Moab,  who 
in  the  town  of  Karnaim  had  erected  a  sanctuary  to  the 
abomination  of  this  Ashera,  to  whom — as  was  the  custom 
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later  in  the  temple  of  Ephesus — erotic  and  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up. 

'  Oh,  cruel  Queen  of  Moab  !  Is  it  thy  lover  thou  hast 
slain  at  the  feet  of  the  divinity  ?'  murmured  Helie  just  as 
Assir  was  coming  in  with  the  paschal  cakes. 

'  Eat,  Sidi,  eat,'  he  said.     '  You  are  in  a  fever.' 

Then,  glancing  round  him,  he  gravely  shook  his  head, 
putting  out  his  fingers  like  the  devil's  horn  to  avert  mis- 
fortune. 

'  It  must  have  been  Satan  who  visited  you  that  night. 
Wherefore  seek  to  learn  what  Allah  has  hidden  from 
men  ?' 

'  God  has  hidden  nothing  from  us.  It  is  men  themselves 
who  have  buried  everything  away  out  of  fear  of  the  truth 
and  of  their  own  feebleness.' 

'  You  should  go  out  and  breathe  in  the  fresh  air,  Sidi.' 

'  By  Allah,  you  are  right  !    That  will  clear  my  brain.' 

And  light-heartedly  he  went  down  the  staircase,  saying 
to  himself : 

'  I  have  a  daughter — I  have  a  daughter  ;  and  if  the 
devil  came  to  see  me  up  there,  there  is  a  little  angel  down 
below  who  will  manage  to  safeguard  her  father.' 

He  half  opened  the  door.  Everything  slumbered  within 
in  the  darkness. 

'  Peace  be  with  you,  my  loved  ones,'  he  murmured, 
making  a  sign  of  the  cross. 

Down  below  Madame  Fischer  was  preparing  some  soup. 

'  Yes ;  go  out  for  a  walk.  Everything  is  going  on  as 
well  as  possible,  and  your  daughter  resembles  you.' 

He  was  so  happy  that  he  kissed  her. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  narrow  passage  into  the  Place  de 
Sion,  ordinarily  so  empty  and  so  silent,  he  came  upon  a 
noisy,  motley  crowd  making  for  the  Jaffa  Gate.  It  was 
the  Ghetto,  out  in  all  its  gala  clothing,  branches  on  their 
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heads,  on  their  way  out  of  the  city  walls  to  take  up  their 
habitation  in  tents  and  sheds  in  commemoration  of  their 
wandering  existence  in  the  desert.  (The  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles  coincided  that  year  with  the  Christian 
Easter.) 

Women,  clad  in  shawls  and  gowns  of  silk  such  as  were 
worn  in  1850,  in  which  the  red  clashed  with  the  green, 
the  yellow  with  the  blue,  the  violet  with  the  orange, 
clattered  along  upon  their  mules,  holding  self-consciously 
in  one  hand  some  odorous  herb,  in  the  other  a  folded  hand- 
kerchief. Following  them  were  men  in  velvet  caftans 
and  fur  caps,  rocking  their  shoulders,  winking  their  eyes, 
their  corkscrew  curls  dancing,  a  Pentateuch  under  one  arm, 
and  their  nose  buried  in  a  lemon.  And  in  every  direction 
Jewish  children,  dressed  up  like  their  elders,  and  waving 
branches  in  their  hands,  enraptured  already  by  the  manna 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  scrambled  and  struggled  together 
round  the  movable  altars,  in  which  rolls  of  the  Thora, 
exposed  in  cases  of  gold  and  silver,  shone  beneath  a  canopy 
of  willows. 

And  behind  these  tabernacles  the  rabbis  and  the  chief 
rabbis,  the  doctors  of  the  law  and  the  princes  of  contro- 
versy, the  Talmudists  and  the  Cara'ists,  all  the  collected 
glories  of  the  Academy  of  Israel,  old,  sordid,  broken-down, 
infested  with  disease,  worn  out  with  misfortune,  kept 
swinging  about  to  left  and  right,  and  backward  and  for- 
ward, in  imitation  of  the  camels  which  carried  them  out 
of  Egypt,  and  whose  memory  they  thus  commemorated. 

And  Helie,  as  he  watched  this  strange  procession  moving 
away  in  the  distance,  asked  himself  whether  he  should 
laugh  or  weep  over  this  poor,  exiled,  grotesque  race,  and 
over  its  devotion  to  the  most  minute  traditions  of  its 
past. 

He  went  down  towards  the  city,  where  everything  was 
joyously  -en  fete,  and  where  the  streets  were  scarcely 
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recognisable  in  their  annual  cleanliness.  (Easter  corres- 
ponds with  the  Arab  New  Year's  Day.)  The  dogs  alone,  its 
wonted  ediles,  wandered  about  in  a  lost  sort  of  way,  seeking 
in  vain  their  pittance. 

Palm-leaves,  ingeniously  arranged,  decorated  all  the 
shop-windows,  and  small  hillocks  of  Easter-eggs,  painted 
red,  marked  with  the  cross  of  Jerusalem,  and  inscribed 
with  Latin  sentences,  were  piled  up  in  front.  The  shop- 
keepers, attired  in  new  gondouras,  a  rose  worn  behind 
one  ear,  greeted  each  purchaser  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  his  country. 

'  A  happy  Easter,  monsieur.' 

'  May  the  New  Year  bring  you  its  peace,  Sidi !' 

'  Moujik,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  !' 

Everywhere  pilgrims  hurried,  the  citizens  loafed,  beggars 
held  out  their  wooden  bowls,  pastry-cooks  carried  on  their 
heads  their  paschal  cakes,  vendors  of  beads  hawked  about 
their  wares,  and  Arab  women,  sitting  hunched  up  along  the 
roadside,  offered  their  flowers.  But  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  muskets  the  janissaries  cleared  the  road. 

'  Back  !  back  !     Make  room  !  make  room  !' 

And  processions  passed,  stiff  with  spangles  and  in  clouds 
of  incense.  Then  the  crowd  would  come  together  again. 
Children,  handsome  and  solemn-faced,  looked  down  on 
the  mass,  raised  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  negresses,  and 
from  the  balconies  invisible  women  threw  out  carnations 
or  sprinkled  rose-water. 

'  With  your  permission.' 

And  permission  was  always  given. 

Now  the  bells  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ring  out  again. 
They  are  coming  out  after  the  orthodox  High  Mass ;  and 
scents  of  Russian  leather,  kwass,  and  wax  candles  pervade 
the  street.  Then  came  the  '  little  mothers '  and  the 
'  little  fathers,'  barefooted  or  in  seven-league  boots, 
muffled  up  in  sheepskins,  or  simply  wearing  a  death- 
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shroud  and  crown.  A  palm  in  one  hand,  a  red  egg  in  the 
other,  they  press  onwards,  elbowing  each  other,  pushing, 
shoving,  shouting,  and  laughing,  and  exchange  loud-sound- 
ing kisses,  crying  out : 

'  Christ  is  risen  !' 

'  In  truth  He  is  risen  !' 

Some  lose  their  hats,  others  their  belts,  many  their 
heads ;  and  here  and  there  colossal  moujiks  are  to  be 
seen  leaning  against  a  wall,  half  dazed ;  then,  to  recover 
themselves,  drinking  from  their  can  of  kwass,  while  Arab 
ragamuffins  rush  between  their  legs,  cluster  upon  them, 
poke  them  on  their  breasts,  and  call  out  to  them  in- 
sinuatingly : 

'  Christ  is  risen,  moujik  !     Baksheesh  !  baksheesh  !' 

The  sellers  of  sacred  pictures  and  the  painters  of  ikons 
rush  out  of  their  cages  like  wild  beasts  and  bear  down 
upon  the  old  matouchkas,  seizing  hold  of  them,  pulling 
them,  pinching  them,  tickling  them,  kissing  their  cheeks, 
fumbling  in  their  pockets,  and  ending  by  selling  them  for 
five  roubles  some  wretched  strapontin  de  Paradis  not  worth 
five  kopeks. 

But  no  one  gets  annoyed.  To-day  everything  is  per- 
missible. To-day  all  the  world  is  merry. 

'  Christ  is  risen  !' 

'  In  truth  He  is  risen  !' 

Helie  continues  on  his  way  through  all  this  tumult, 
exchanging  hugs  and  kisses  as  he  goes,  made  happy  by 
all  this  happiness,  yet  sickened  by  all  the  smells. 

On  the  Place  du  Saint-Se"pulcre  the  vendors  are  more 
numerous  than  when  Jesus  drove  them  out  of  the  temple. 
Armenians  in  astrakhan  fezes,  shambling  -  legged  Bul- 
garians, Greeks  in  skirts  like  ballet-dancers,  Druses, 
peaceful-looking  as  shepherds,  Pcherkers,  blazing  with 
ornaments,  engage  in  excited  dispute  over  mother-of- 
pearl  crosses,  camels  made  of  olive-wood,  phials  of  water 
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from  the  Jordan,  handkerchiefs  of  St.  Veronica,  and  trans- 
pierced hearts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  while  Helie 
stands  looking  on,  amused,  another  procession  moves 
forward,  arriving  from  the  depth  of  the  basilica  and 
turning  into  the  court.  It  is  formed  of  Coptic  and  Abys- 
sinian women,  covered  with  barbaric  jewels,  and  enveloped 
in  brown  veils.  They  walk  along,  grave  and  sad,  holding 
lighted  candles  in  front  of  their  mourning  robes,  and  giving 
out  piercing,  raving  cries  like  funeral  dirges  : 

'  Kyrie  eleison  !    Kyrie  eleison  /' 

Helie  is  set  thinking  of  the  Maronites  of  Lebanon,  sug- 
gestive so  much  more  of  the  priestesses  of  Astarte  than 
of  Christian  penitents. 

And  going  out  by  a  low  postern-gate,  which  guards  the 
Place  du  Saint-Sepulcre  against  the  Mahomedan  quarter, 
he  regains  the  Via  Dolorosa,  to  be  alone  again. 

It  was  deserted  on  this  fete-day,  and  Helie,  going  back 
to  the  thought  of  the  idol  as  he  went  down  the  sunlit 
street,  began  murmuring  again  the  rhythmic  names  : 

'  Ashtaroth,  Astarte,  Ashera,  Istar  !' 

From  time  to  time  a  pillar  sunk  in  a  wall,  a  chapel,  a 
convent,  or  some  mosaic  marked  a  Station  of  the  Cross  ;  a 
Turkish  fountain,  decorated  all  round  with  arabesques, 
sprinkled  out  its  crystalline  water.  .  .  .  Then  all  was 
waste  and  oblivion.  Houses  fallen  into  ruins,  heaps  of 
stones,  and  leprous-looking  plants  impeded  his  progress. 
But  wild  oats  and  poppies  grew  among  the  debris,  and 
even  the  gray  palette-like  leaves  of  the  cactus  shone  with 
their  little  lamps  of  gold. 

Helie  passed  in  front  of  Pilate's  house  and  under  the 
Ecce  Homo  archway ;  went  past .  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
where  Jesus  healed  the  lepers,  and  came  to  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  where  a  soldier,  recruited  probably  in  some  Syrian 
village,  greeted  him  with  the  pleasant  salutation  : 

'  Breathe  at  your  ease,  master.' 
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And,  stopping  under  the  Saracen  archway  of  the  vault, 
Helie  did  breathe  at  his  ease,  breathed  in  avidly  the 
wind  coming  from  Arabia,  the  breeze  blown  from  Moab. 
Before  him  stretched  the  cemeteries,  and  beyond  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Mount  of  Olives  showed,  hang- 
ing over  the  abyss,  the  white  minaret  from  which  for  the 
first  time  he  had  looked  upon  Jerusalem,  blinded  by  his 
fear. 

He  resumed  his  walk,  going  round  by  the  ramparts. 

To-day  again  his  eyes  rested  upon  burial-grounds,  his 
feet  stumbled  over  grave-stones,  he  climbed  over  tumuli, 
he  walked  upon  tombs. 

But  all  this  language  of  death  had  now  no  terror  for 
him.  All  this  desolation  moved  him  no  longer.  He  was 
set  apart  from  it  all  by  the  might  of  his  brain,  the  happiness 
of  his  heart. 

And,  caressing  the  stones  of  the  wall  with  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed  : 

'  Ah,  Jerusalem,  I  knew  not  that  you  would  be  mine 
so  completely.  To-day  you  are  mine  twice  over,  for  twice 
you  have  given  birth  for  me  !' 

At  the  end  of  the  high  plateau  of  Mount  Moriah,  where 
formerly  stood  the  Temple,  he  rested  a  moment,  gazing  in 
front  of  him  at  the  Mount  of  Scandal,  where  Solomon 
offended  God.  And  he  reflected  upon  this  King,  so  pious 
and  so  wise,  who,  after  devoting  his  youth  to  the  erection 
of  the  House  of  the  Almighty  in  all  its  splendour  and  in 
all  its  magnificence,  preferred  in  his  old  age  to  worship, 
under  the  green  trees  opposite,  the  idols  of  his  wives — 
Chemosh,  Moloch,  Ashe"ra,  emblems  of  the  Ammonites,  of 
the  Edomites,  and  of  the  Moabites.  And  he  asked  him- 
self, marvelling,  whether  it  was  to  the  fascination  of  the 
divinities  or  merely  to  the  voluptuous  charms  of  the 
pagan  women  that  this  great  singer  of  the  song  of  love 
had  offered  sacrifice. 
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He  rose,  and,  returning  to  the  higher  region  of  the  city, 
exclaimed  : 

'  Ah,  I  have  but  a  fragment  of  the  idol,  but  when  I  have 
it  in  its  entirety  thou  shalt  be  conquered,  Jerusalem,  for 
I  shall  have  called  your  rival  goddess  into  life  again.' 

And  as  he  went  along  by  the  northern  section  of  the 
ramparts,  he  kept  repeating,  almost  without  knowing 
what  he  said  : 

'  Ashtaroth  is  risen  !  In  truth  she  is  risen  !  And  I  am 
the  priest  of  Ashtaroth  !' 

Thus  he  came  to  the  Sion  Gate,  where  the  lepers  were 
huddled  in  front  of  their  sheds. 

The  wind  whistled  round  the  corners  of  the  walls.  Helie's 
white  cloak  blew  out  like  a  shroud.  His  hair  was  tossed 
about  on  his  neck. 

Suddenly  a  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  She 
embraced  his  ankles  and  kissed  his  shoes. 

'  Rabouna,  Rabouna  !'  she  cried.  '  Have  pity  on  me  ! 
Say  but  a  word,  and  I  shall  be  healed  !' 

Imploringly  she  raised  her  face,  as  yet  scarcely  touched 
by  leprosy,  and  he  remembered  once  having  given  her  a 
little  mirror. 

'  Rabouna  !  Rabouna  !  Pity,  have  pity  on  me  !  See, 
I  am  still  young  !  I  have  been  beautiful,  and  I  have  not 
known  love.  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  shall  be  healed  !' 

And  she  continued  to  shower  frenzied  kisses  upon  his 
feet. 

But  Helie  was  filled  with  such  compassion  for  her 
misery,  such  sadness  at  the  thought  of  her  vain  belief, 
that  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  could  reply  neither  by  speech 
nor  gesture. 

The  others  hobbled  up,  jeering  : 

'  Can't  you  see  that  he  isn't  Christ  ?     He  is  Sidi,  our 
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neighbour,  the  Prankish  stranger  who  lives  in  the  agha's 
house.' 

But  she  paid  no  heed  to  them. 

'  I  knew  well  that  thou  wert  risen,  and  that  thou  wouldst 
come  by  this  gate.  A  word,  Rabouna — a  word  !' 

At  last  Helie  took  action.  His  hands  filled  with  coins, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  said  : 

'  Rise  up  and  take  this.' 

She  raised  her  head,  saw  his  hands,  and  suddenly  freeing 
his  ankles,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  disenchantment  which 
moved  him  to  the  heart : 

'  Yes,  now  I  know  that  he  is  not  Christ !' 

And  while  the  others  scrambled  for  the  coins,  she  went 
off  silently  to  huddle  herself  away  in  her  shed. 

Deeply  troubled,  Helie  walked  away. 

A  little  further  on,  opposite  the  Armenian  monastery, 
he  sat  down  under  a  cedar. 

The  peace  and  silence  were  so  profound  that  they  almost 
pained  him. 

And  he  thought  to  himself,  with  a  sad  sense  of  irony  : 

'  Priest  of  Ashtaroth !  What  wretchedness !  Ashtaroth, 
Baal,  Moloch,  what  nothingness  !  They  could  mutilate 
and  slay  and  shed  blood,  and  set  tears  flowing,  but  they 
could  not  console.  They  could  not  heal,  they  could  not 
bestow  life.  Ah  !  To  be  Christ  but  for  a  minute  !  To 
be  sweet,  to  be  good,  to  be  all-powerful,  to  hearken  to  a 
prayer,  to  fulfil  a  hope,  to  save  this  poor  miserable 
being  !  .  .  .  Yes,  she  is  still  young,  and  almost  beautiful, 
and  she  has  not  known  love  !  Ah  !  to  take  her  in  my  arms, 
to  press  her  to  my  heart,  to  breathe  in  her  breath,  to  call 
her  my  beloved — just  to  give  her  the  illusion  for  one 
single  moment  that  she  is  not  leprous — ah  !  which  of  us 
would  have  the  charity  to  do  that  ?  Alas  !  our  charity  is 
a  myth.  We  do  not  even  know  what  it  is  to  have  com- 
passion.' 
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He  rose  and  descended  the  hill.  His  footsteps  awoke 
echoes  in  the  deserted  quarter,  and  the  sounds  comforted 
him  again. 

The  Tower  of  David  threw  out  a  sombre  shadow  over 
the  Place  de  Sion  ;  but  daisies  had  sprung  up  between  the 
flagstones,  barley  grew  wild  in  the  crevices  of  the  battle- 
ments, wall-flowers  were  in  blossom  on  the  trenches.  All 
seemed  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  grace  and  evanescence 
of  spring  in  the  austere,  unchanging  city. 

Helie  recalled  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  and  reflected  : 

'  My  soul  resembles  Sion.  It  was  empty  and  vast  and 
desolate,  and  a  daisy  has  sprung  up  between  the  stones, 
and  the  lispings  of  my  baby  daughter  will  awaken  in  it 
the  music  lying  latent.' 

He  plunged  into  the  dark  lane,  crossed  the  great  Saracen 
courtyard,  pushed  open  the  low,  small  door,  and  made  his 
way  quickly  to  the  room  still  kept  in  darkness.  And  when 
he  went  in,  and  when  he  saw  C6cile  pale  and  smiling, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  leaning  back  upon  the  pillows,  and 
a  few  yards  away  a  tiny  little  red  object  suckling  at  a 
brown  breast,  an  emotion  so  strong  came  over  him  that  he 
ran  towards  his  wife,  and,  kissing  her  hands,  cried  out : 

'  Cecile,  Christ  is  risen  !     In  truth  He  is  risen  !' 

Then  he  sank  down  beside  the  bedside,  sobbing. 

And  the  Bethlehemite  nurse,  moved  to  pity,  said  to 
him  by  way  of  consolation  : 

'  Weep  not,  Sidi.  God  is  good.  This  time  it  is  a 
daughter,  but  next  time  it  will  be  a  son.  Inchallah  !' 

But  the  child,  as  though  she  understood  this  insult, 
left  the  breast,  and  began  to  wail,  looking  towards  her 
father.  Amused,  he  took  it  in  his  hands.  His  over- 
excited nerves  became  quieted  at  once,  and  he  said 
joyously  : 

'  Cecile,  I  have  thought  of  a  name.  I  wish  her  to  be 
called  Siona.' 


XI 

SIGN  A  was  baptized  down  below  in  the  agha's  audience- 
chamber,  lofty  as  a  chapel,  austere  as  a  gaol. 

The  Bethlehemite  nurse,  wearing  her  gold  hennin  and 
white  veil,  held  her  in  her  braceleted  arms,  while  M.  Fischer 
sprinkled  her  forehead  with  water  from  the  Jordan.  The 
Anglican  pastor,  wearing  his  purple  cope,  read  aloud  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  Goldmann,  the  missionary, 
whose  trousers,  not  now  padded,  flapped  loosely  round  his 
skinny  legs,  wept  in  his  apostolic  beard  at  the  thought  of 
his  conversion  and  his  own  baptism. 

Kitty,  wearing  a  light-coloured  dress,  sang  behind  the 
harmonium — a  gift  of  Helie's — and  little  Arab  orphans, 
with  shaved  heads  and  too  tight  clothes,  joined  in  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices. 

Madame  Fischer's  throat,  almost  strangled  in  her 
wedding  bodice,  buttoned  by  main  force,  went  in  and  out, 
and  kind  Cecile,  dressed  in  her  mauve  silk,  smiled  as  she 
stood  leaning  upon  her  husband's  arm,  a  picture  of  elegance 
and  happiness. 

Behind  them,  all  the  Protestant  society  of  Jerusalem 
stood  about  in  couples,  looking  solemn  and  antiquated, 
their  hands  joined  upon  their  stomachs,  and  their  eyes 
raised  towards  heaven.  All  were  there,  from  the  Swiss 
banker  and  his  wife  to  the  American  Resurrectionists 
and  their  converts.  Quite  at  the  back,  a  row  of  Deacon- 
esses mingled  the  whiteness  of  their  tulle  caps  with  the 
whiteness  of  the  wall. 

138 
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But  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  framed  by  the  arched 
door,  wearing  his  black  mantle,  leaning  upon  the  cross- 
shaped  guard  of  his  sword,  his  eyes  full  of  sadness,  his 
moustache  twisted  up  fiercely,  stood  Bohemond,  Comte 
d'Iblin  de  Courtenay,  Lord  of  Ascalon,  of  Joppa,  and  of 
Arzur,  Knight  of  Malta,  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

He  had  come  at  Helie's  request  to  act  as  a  mute  addi- 
tional godfather,  in  order  to  charm  away  the  spirit  of 
dogmatism  from  Siona's  brow.  And  his  impressive  poet's 
face  dominated  the  assembly,  and  seemed  like  a  new  appari- 
tion of  the  chivalry  of  old  in  the  ancient  Saracen  chamber. 

Outside,  in  the  nagged  courtyard,  a  banquet  had  been 
spread  for  all  the  beggars  and  all  the  cripples  of  Jerusalem. 
From  time  to  time  might  be  heard,  amidst  the  clattering 
of  sticks  and  crutches,  the  voice  of  the  chief  man  among 
the  blind  calling  down  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  the 
Emir  of  Sion  and  his  child. 

Only  the  lepers,  forbidden  access  into  the  city,  were 
missing  from  the  feast ;  and  when  at  last  the  courtyard 
and  the  house  once  again  were  empty,  Helie  went  up  him- 
self to  the  Sion  Gate  where  the  poor  outcasts  stand  waiting 
for  alms. 

When  he  had  distributed  his  largesses,  he  went  up  to 
the  young  girl  who  had  accosted  him  as  Christ,  now  sitting 
apart  alone. 

She  recognised  him,  and,  with  a  sudden  access  of  shame, 
covered  her  face  with  a  fold  of  her  cloak.  Her  eyes  gazed 
at  him,  ardent  and  melancholy. 

'  Give  me  your  hand,'  said  Helie. 

She  held  out  her  wooden  bowl. 

'  No,  not  your  bowl— your  hand.' 

'  We  are  forbidden  to  do  that.'    Her  voice  trembled. 

'  No  matter.    Do  so.' 

And,  bending  towards  her,  he  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  her 
child-like  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  were  already  be- 
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coming  twisted,  and  the  delicate  wrist  swollen.  She 
trembled,  perhaps  at  the  touch  of  his  hand,  perhaps 
at  the  sight  of  the  gold.  Her  face  was  now  uncovered. 
Her  lips,  Helie  saw,  were  becoming  bloated,  and  her  teeth 
beginning  to  grow  loose. 

Again  their  eyes  met,  and  she  said  in  a  low  voice  : 
'Ah,  Sidi,  why  have  you  not  the  power  of  Christ,  as 
you  have  His  heart  ?' 

He  returned  slowly  towards  the  ramparts,  near  which 
stood  a  coubba  in  ruins.  It  was  the  lepers'  sanctuary. 
All  around  hung  defaced  crosses  and  hearts  of  the  Virgin  ; 
to  the  grating  were  attached  also  bits  of  rag,  Mussulman 
offerings,  and  written  prayers  ;  for  the  lepers,  who  worship 
no  one  divinity,  dedicate  themselves  a  little  to  all  the 
saints,  and  believe  in  all  the  miracles. 

Passing  in  front  of  a  row  of  rags  waving  in  the  wind, 
He"lie  sighed  : 

'  Alas  !  Why  am  I  not  Christ  ?  Ah,  how  willingly  I 
would  lend  ear  to  all  these  beseeching  rags  !' 

He  was  descending  the  hill  sadly,  when  he  saw  coming 
towards  him  a  slight  and  graceful  form,  whose  fair  hair 
gave  a  touch  of  brightness  to  this  sad  and  sombre  way. 

It  was  Cecile.     She  had  kept  on  her  mauve  silk  dress, 
and  had  thrown  a  Lebanon  scarf  over  her  shoulders. 
Helie  trembled  with  joy. 
She  put  her  arm  in  his. 

'  I  was  becoming  impatient.  What  a  long  time  you've 
been  !' 

He  made  no  answer,  but  drew  her  more  closely  to  him. 
They  sat  down  upon  the  bench  under  the  cedar,  in  front 
of  the  Armenian  monastery,  where  he  had  rested  the  other 
day. 

A  carpet  of  aromatic  cedar-needles  spread  out  under 
their  feet. 
From  the  green  cupola  of  the  convent  went  forth  the 
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sounds  of  Low  Mass,  subdued  and  solemn,  as  though  at 
pains  not  to  disquiet  Sion,  sunk  in  her  dream  of  eternity. 
In  front  of  the  gate  a  young  monk  stood  gazing  at  them. 
He  had  long  curly  hair,  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  a  red-lipped 
mouth,  covetous  of  life.  Behind  him,  in  the  vestibule, 
burnt  a  small  lamp  in  front  of  an  ikon,  in  which  could  be 
faintly  discerned  the  agonized  features  of  a  Christ.  Helie 
had  his  arm  round  Cecile,  and  thought  to  himself  : 

'  After  all,  it  is  better  not  to  be  a  Christ ;  and  I  am  glad 
I  am  not  in  that  monk's  place.  I  am  glad  I  am  just  a 
man,  and  have  my  wife  sitting  beside  me.' 

Cecile  spoke. 

Helie  said  to  himself  :  '  Why  does  she  talk  ?  She  is 
going  to  hurt  me  again  now,  and  the  hour  is  so  sweet !' 

'  This  is  the  most  beautiful  day  of  my  life.  You  have 
given  me  a  great  happiness,  Helie,  and  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  to  you.  Perhaps  I  have  been  unjust  sometimes 
towards  you,  and  I  reproach  myself  now  for  having  mis- 
judged you,  but  so  often  you  seem  so  different  from  me, 
and  then  you  seem  to  me  to  be  irreligious ;  you  don't  seem 
to  share  my  faith,  and  I  ask  myself  in  misery  :  "  Have  I 
been  all  wrong  ?  Is  it  possible  that  my  God  is  not  his  ?" 
But  to-day  you  have  put  coals  of  fire  on  my  head.  You 
have  given  the  proof,  so  dear  to  my  heart  and  to  the  heart 
of  all  our  guests,  that  I  have  not  married  a  schismatic. 
You  have  enabled  me  to  hope  that  you  and  I  and  Siona 
will  be  able  to  live  henceforth  in  grace,  and  that  death  will 
reunite  us  in  heaven.' 

'  So  be  it.    But  why  talk  of  death  ?  Let  us  first  enjoy  life.' 

'  One  should  always  be  prepared  for  death,'  she  declared 
sententiously. 

She  went  on  to  discuss  all  the  incidents  of  the  day. 

Helie  scarcely  listened.  He  gazed  at  her,  and  tried  to 
become  conscious  of  the  warmth  of  her  body  as  they  sat 
side  by  side. 
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Preoccupied  with  what  she  was  saying,  Ce"cile  did  not  take 
notice.  It  was  long  since  he  had  known  her  so  pretty 
and  so  tender.  The  mauve  harmonized  with  her  fair 
hair.  Her  face  shone  with  gratification,  and  perhaps 
also  with  genuine  piety.  This  day  had  crowned  all  her 
desires,  for  Helie  had  ceded  to  her  in  everything,  had  given 
in  to  '  society,'  and  had  yielded  to  her  complete  control 
over  their  child.  Now  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
excuse  for  doubt :  in  the  eyes  of  everyone  he  was  really 
and  truly  a  Protestant.  And  even  the  presence  of  the 
Comte  d'Iblin  had  only  had  the  effect  of  flattering  her 
little  middle-class  vanity,  for  she  was  entirely  unaware  of 
her  husband's  secret  superstition. 

Helie,  studying  her  straight  and  self-willed  brow,  asked 
himself  : 

'  Is  she  ambitious,  I  wonder,  this  little  Deaconess-wife 
of  mine  ?' 

But  what  mattered  this  ?  He  did  not  care.  She  was 
pretty  and  tender.  There  was  a  sensuous  influence  in  the 
warm  evening  air. 

Needles  shaken  from  the  cedar  fell  on  them,  some  of 
them  going  right  into  Chile's  golden  hair,  others  slipping 
down  on  the  white  silk  of  her  scarf,  and  thence  into  her 
lap,  where  they  lay  in  a  small  heap. 

Mass  was  over  in  the  convent  opposite,  but  the  young 
monk  still  watched  them  with  eyes  that  thirsted  for  love. 

C6cile's  scarf  and  the  cedar  emitted  a  scent  of  resin. 

'  Beloved  !     Beloved !' 

And  as  he  kissed  her  lips,  all  the  rapture  of  Lebanon 
came  back  to  him. 

'  Let  us  go  home.' 

Arm  in  arm,  they  went  down  the  hill  together.  Upon 
the  Tower  of  David  the  Turkish  soldiers  were  giving  the 
signal  '  Lights  out.' 

Helie  was  sad  no  longer.    He  had  forgotten  the  leper 
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girl  and  all  the  miseries  of  life.     He  had  even  forgotten 
Ashtaroth  and  the  Happiness  of  Moab. 

And  when,  lying  beside  his  sleeping  wife,  he  saw  the 
moon  filtering  in  through  the  trellis-work  of  the  balcony 
and  playing  over  her  mauve  silk  dress,  which  had  slipped 
down  on  the  floor,  he  imagined  that  he  had  recaptured  her 
love,  and  that  the  days  of  nestling  and  caressing  were 
coming  back. 


XII 

BUT  the  days  of  nestling  and  caressing  were  to  come  back 
no  more,  or,  if  at  all,  only  to  take  flight  again.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  a  sense  of  awkwardness  grew  up  between 
them,  the  more  painful  by  reason  of  the  brief  return  of 
tenderness.  They  did  not  discuss  it,  but  both  felt  its 
coming.  It  came  of  itself,  quietly,  with  nothing  to 
evoke  it,  without  any  warning ;  it  stole  in  with  Cecile's 
visitors  by  the  little  low  door ;  it  came  from  the  walls 
now  hung  with  biblical  texts  ;  it  made  its  way  in  over  the 
terrace  with  the  waves  of  incense  ascending  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  came  of  itself,  but  irresistibly,  brought  by  the  force 
of  all  these  mystical  influences,  summoned  by  the  soul  of 
the  dead  city,  which  their  love  had  not  vitality  enough  to 
contend  against. 

And  little  by  little  the  caressing  words  began  to  hesitate 
upon  Helie's  lips,  the  fondling  touches  died  away  at  his 
finger-tips,  his  arms,  raised  to  enfold,  sank  empty  to 
his  side.  His  flesh  found  assuagement  in  the  acrid  scent 
of  myrrh ;  a  cold  as  of  the  grave  penetrated  his  heart, 
and  his  very  memories  seemed  to  die  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  cross. 

C6cile,  moreover,  had  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  her 
life. 

She  had  developed  into  a  mother  ready  for  any  sacrifice 
as  well  as  a  housewife  resigned  to  all  conceivable  house- 
hold tasks. 

144 
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Sister  Charlotte,  having  pointed  out  to  her  the  regret- 
table results  that  might  come  from  Siona's  being  fed  by 
an  Arab  woman,  she  decided  to  suckle  the  child  herself. 
And  one  day,  when  Madame  Fischer  told  her,  blinking 
with  her  pale  eyelashes  and  smoothing  her  orange  bands, 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  a  husband  was  to  please 
his  stomach,  she  dismissed  the  old  Armenian  woman 
who  for  a  few  piastres  a  month  served  up  most  succulent 
dishes. 

Helie  regretted  the  pilaffs,  the  stuffed  pumpkins, 
the  spiced  aubergines,  and  the  exquisite  knafe,  and  he 
hated  to  see  his  wife  sit  down  to  table  wearing  a  cooking- 
apron.  He  hated,  too,  being  subjected  to  endless  appeals  : 
'  How  do  you  like  that  ?  I  assure  you  it  is  excellent  for 
the  health.' 

She  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  melon-skin  jam, 
an  invention  of  Madame  Nicodeme's,  and  bemoaned  to  him 
the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  making  quart-quarts  with 
melted  butter.  She  would  certainly  not  count  upon 
Madame  Goldmann  for  a  recipe.  She  was  a  wretched 
housekeeper,  left  everything  to  her  three  servants, 
and  thought  of  nothing  herself  except  making  her  own 
dresses.  The  other  Sunday  at  church  she  had  appeared  in 
yet  another  new  one.  True,  she  had  not  the  duties  of  a 
mother  to  fulfil,  as  God  had  not  blessed  their  union. 

But  Helie  reflected : 

'  In  spite  of  her  three  native  servants,  Madame  Gold- 
mann gets  rid  of  less  money  than  my  wife  does  with  her 
Alsatian  cooking.  And  is  it  necessary  for  a  wife  to  give 
up  all  the  little  arts  of  pleasing  her  husband  because  she 
has  become  a  mother  ?' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  Cecile  would  push  back  her 
chair  and  unbutton  her  bodice,  and  Ouarda  would  bring 
in  little  Siona,  who  would  suck  for  a  moment  at  her  mother's 
feeble,  discoloured  breast,  then  stretch  out  her  arms  pas- 
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sionately  towards  the  Bethlehemite,  who,  with  her  great 
round  breasts  and  firm  teats,  had  been  obliged  to  go  back 
to  her  own  baby. 

Helie  lit  a  cigar  and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  his  wife's 
bosom,  formerly  so  white  and  rosy,  and  now  for  ever  and 
so  needlessly  lost  to  his  lips. 

At  night,  as  a  smell  of  milk  and  baby-clothes  pervaded 
the  bedroom,  and  as  Cecile  persisted  in  getting  up  every 
two  hours,  Helie  would  often  go  upstairs  and  lie  down  on 
the  divan  in  his  study,  or  else  he  would  sleep  out  on  the 
terrace  upon  a  rug. 

Then  he  was  taken  again  by  the  nostalgia  for  Arabia 
and  his  wandering  existence,  and  the  wild  scents  that 
exhale  under  the  sunlight,  and  the  wild  love  given  so 
freely  under  the  moonlight. 

His  eyes  wandered  no  more  over  the  city  and  its  roofs, 
always  they  were  turned  towards  Moab,  which  sometimes 
quivered  like  the  veil  over  some  mysterious  divinity, 
sometimes  shut  in  the  horizon  like  an  iron  bar.  And  his 
desires  went  out  now  towards  Arabia,  as  they  had  gone 
out  formerly  towards  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  exaltation  of 
the  solitude  and  the  night  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Moab,  Moab  !  It  is  you  I  would  conquer,  you  are  the 
pagan  woman  I  would  take  to  my  breast.  I  love  you  !  I 
love  you  !  I  love  your  defaced  inscriptions  and  your  pro- 
found wisdom.  I  love  your  sense  of  life,  and  your  frank 
bearing  in  the  face  of  annihilation.  Yes,  I  love  you.  You 
shall  be  my  consoler.  You  shall  be  the  land  of  promise 
for  my  dreams  as  an  archaeologist ;  you  shall  be  the 
fatherland  of  my  exiled  soul,  the  enchanted  garden  of  my 
fancy ;  and  in  your  mythological  avenues,  from  the  trees 
of  your  legends,  I  shall  pluck  the  golden  fruit  of  my  visions. 
Moab,  Moab !  I  shall  be  your  fairy  prince ;  my  kiss 
shall  awaken  you  from  your  death-like  slumber.  I  shall 
rebuild  your  temples,  I  shall  hearken  to  the  secrets  on  your 
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pale  lips,  and  the  whole  heart  of  Arabia  shall  be  set  beating 
by  my  pickaxe  !' 

But  he  reckoned  without  the  cunning  and  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  Orientals. 

So  as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, unfriendly  to  all  exploration,  and  so  as  not  to  awake 
the  suspicions  of  the  Bedouins,  jealous  of  the  treasures  of 
their  soil  and  apprehensive  as  to  their  liberty,  Helie  had 
disguised  Slamine  as  a  merchant,  and  had  provided  him 
with  a  stock  of  red  shoes,  damascened  arms,  silk  ha'iks, 
and  essence  of  rose.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  journey  to 
Mecca,  he  was  to  make  a  stay  in  Moab,  and  endeavour  to 
get  hold,  if  not  of  other  fragments  of  the  idol,  at  least  of 
a  complete  cast  and  exact  details  as  to  its  position  and  the 
name  of  the  Bedouin  tribe  to  whom  it  belonged.  Later 
Helie  would  go  in  search  of  it  himself. 

But  the  caravan  had  not  been  a  week  started  when  one 
evening  Assir  came,  looking  alarmed,  to  tell  his  master  that 
some  unknown  beggars  wanted  to  see  him.  And  he  found 
in  the  courtyard,  naked  but  for  sackcloths  round  their 
loins,  and  their  heads  covered  with  ashes,  a  small  army  of 
Job's  messengers,  in  whom  he  with  difficulty  recognised 
his  own  hirelings. 

Slamine  threw  himself  at  his  feet  in  the  attitude  of  a 
prodigal  son. 

He  and  his  men  had  been  robbed  and  their  caravan 
seized  before  they  had  even  crossed  the  Jordan.  Their 
accounts  of  the  matter  were  contradictory,  but  their  grief 
was  so  impressive  that  Helie  judged  them  sincere,  and 
fitted  them  out  again. 

'  Sidi,  and  this  wound  here — look  at  it !' 

And  Slamine  showed  where  some  reeds  had  scratched  him. 
'  Sidi,  place  your  hand  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  cured ;  put 
your  hand  upon  it  with  a  talari  inside.  Sidi,  she  who 
belongs  to  me,  when  she  saw  me  arrive  in  this  condition, 
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she  came  near  to  being  confined  before  her  time,  and  I 
could  only  console  her  by  saying,  "  It  is  for  M.  J amain  that 
I  have  risked  my  life.  And  he  won't  forget  you.  He  will 
give  you  a  silk  dress  for  your  churching  and  a  gold  ducat 
to  hang  upon  the  neck  of  your  son." 

A  fortnight  later  the  painter  of  ikons  came  back  once 
more.  This  time  they  had  been  attacked  upon  the  further 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
said,  he  brought  back  a  piece  of  the  soil  of  Moab  tied  up  in 
a  corner  of  his  only  shirt. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  having  discovered  his  goods 
being  sold  by  auction  in  the  bazaars,  Helie  threatened  to 
bring  Slamine  before  the  Turkish  Pasha  if  he  came  back  a 
third  time  with  such  a  story.  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  fit  out  a  new  caravan,  and  Slamine  set  forth  anew, 
begging  Helie  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his  wife,  who  was  '  very 
much  pretty.' 

Presently  there  came  a  missive,  half  in  Greek,  half  in 
Arabic,  carried  hidden  by  a  Bedouin  in  his  camel-skin 
cowl,  with  the  news  that  the  Syrian  had  come  upon  the 
tribe  that  owned  the  idol,  but  had  been  taken  captive, 
and  was  being  held  as  a  hostage.  Five  hundred  talari 
were  needed  to  free  him. 

Helie  sent  two  hundred  by  the  messenger. 

Months  went  by  without  further  news,  and  he  began 
seriously  to  be  alarmed  as  to  the  safety  of  the  caravan 
and  the  success  of  its  mission. 

To  escape  from  this  feeling  of  suspense,  he  set  himself 
to  studying  Semitic  epigraphy,  consulting  maps,  poring 
over  the  few  books  he  could  find  upon  Arabia — this  great 
silent  Arabia,  so  unknown,  yet  so  full  of  historical 
remains. 

Like  Egypt,  Arabia  had  had  its  explorers,  but  many  of 
them  had  returned,  having  found  nothing.  Others  had 
never  returned  at  all,  having  died  none  could  say  where 
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nor  how,  overcome  by  fatigue  or  by  thirst,  or  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  else,  perhaps,  killed  by  the  Bedouins. 

'  I  myself,'  Bohemond  said  one  day,  when  he  and  Helie 
were  riding  together — '  I  myself  knew  one  poor  devil  of 
a  savant  who  had  lived  for  years  among  the  Bedouins,  and 
who,  by  passing  himself  off  sometimes  as  a  fakir,  some- 
times as  a  healer,  actually  succeeded  in  getting  to  Mecca. 
He  was  said  to  have  taken  copies  of  all  the  inscriptions  in 
Arabia  on  little  pieces  of  paper  which  he  carried  sewn  up 
in  his  clothes.  He  was  on  his  way  back  when  he  was 
assailed  near  the  Jordan  and  stripped  to  his  shirt,  which 
contained  the  fruits  of  his  long  researches.  Then  he  went 
mad,  mad  from  despair.  I  took  him  in,  and  he  would 
never  leave  the  terrace  of  my  tower,  from  which  he  could 
see  Idumaea.  Then  at  last  he  went  away,  but  it  was  only 
to  throw  himself  into  the  moat.  He  was  buried  in  my 
cemetery,  where  you  may  see  his  grave.' 

'  And  he  never  spoke  to  you  of  the  idol  of  Moab  ?' 
'  No,  never.     He  could  remember  nothing  at  all.' 
'  It  was,  perhaps,  the  idol  that  sent  him  mad,'  said  Helie, 
with  a  sigh. 

At  times,  however,  while  Helie,  leaning  over  his  table, 
was  deep  in  his  tomes,  a  laugh  would  come  to  him  from 
the  depths  of  the  house,  like  a  flight  of  warbling  birds. 

Then  he  would  realize  that  his  parchments  were 
worm-eaten,  that  his  table  was  covered  with  dust,  that 
his  room  smelt  of  saltpetre  and  death.  And  he  would 
get  up  and  lean  over  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  on  which 
grew  the  mint  and  rosemary.  Below  in  the  court,  paved 
with  rose-coloured  marble,  the  Bethlehemite  nurse,  squat- 
ting on  the  ground,  her  hennin  of  gold  and  her  white  veil 
hung  upon  the  gray  wall  of  the  well,  was  singing  some  old 
Prankish  song,  as  she  kept  moving  a  swing  hung  from  the 
branches  of  the  pomegranate.  And  two  little  naked  pink 
feet  went  in  and  out  under  the  green  foliage,  a  tiny  hand 
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clutched  playfully  at  the  nurse's  nose,  and  a  joyful  cry 
went  out : 

'  Yammo  !  Yammo  !"  (Nounou  !  Nounou  !) 

The  sun  poured  down  the  stairways  ;  the  lizards  chased 
each  other  to  and  fro  in  the  trellis  of  the  balconies,  the 
yellow  stars  of  the  jessamine  gave  forth  their  languorous 
scents,  and  in  the  blue  eye  of  the  cistern  H£lie  saw  quiver- 
ing the  unknown. 

He  said  to  himself : 

'  The  whole  of  life  is  there,  enclosed  in  this  court — life 
with  its  hope,  its  poetry,  its  mystery.  Why  seek  else- 
where for  it  ?  All  the  Arabias  and  their  idols  can  teach 
me  no  more.' 

He  went  down  to  take  his  daughter  for  a  walk  in  the 
Saracen  courtyard.  She  loved  to  hear  the  noise  of  the 
iron  rings  when  Helie,  letting  go  the  ends  of  their  chains, 
allowed  them  to  fall  back  against  the  wall.  They  amused 
themselves  looking  into  the  stable,  as  dark  as  a  dungeon, 
and  seeing  the  red  nostrils  of  the  horses  quivering  like 
wings ;  and  when  the  Arab  stallion  snorted,  she  would 
turn  right  over  on  her  father's  shoulder  and  hammer 
against  his  stomach  with  her  naked  little  pink  heels. 

And  the  Bethlehemite,  coming  up  from  behind,  would 
say  : 

'  Sidi,  you  have  lost  nothing.  It's  a  regular  boy,  Bis- 
millah !' 


XIII 

THERE  came  a  day  when  everything  changed. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  when  Jerusalem 
is  overrun  by  nomads. 

Mount  Sion,  the  immemorial  and  deserted,  quivered 
with  a  new  barbaric  life. 

Hoarse  shoutings  mingled  with  the  clattering  of  cut- 
lasses ;  bernouses  were  blown  about  by  the  wind ;  shep- 
herds' crooks  gesticulated  in  the  air;  great  bony  arms 
stretched  out  in  invocation  to  sun  and  moon  ;  heels  of  steel, 
made  to  crush  snakes  in  the  sand,  resounded  upon  the 
flagstones,  and  put  the  yellow  street-dogs  to  flight.  From 
one  gate  of  the  city  to  the  other  there  passed  under  the 
black  arches  of  the  vaults  the  yellow  arches  of  the  drome- 
daries ;  proud  stallions,  magnificently  caparisoned,  pranced 
and  reared  upon  the  unfamiliar  pavement ;  men  of  aquiline 
visage  and  women  with  the  look  of  idols  thronged  to  and 
fro,  the  long  trains  of  their  veils  fluttering  round  them. 

A  breath  of  revelry  floated  over  the  city. 

In  the  passage  that  led  to  Helie's  dwelling  stirrups  of 
copper,  as  large  as  scales,  struck  against  the  walls ;  lances 
projected  from  between  the  ears  of  the  horses ;  draped 
heads  bent  down  in  turn  as  they  went  under  the  low 
postern  gate ;  and  Moab,  the  whole  world  of  Moab,  pene- 
trated into  the  Saracen  courtyard. 

Ben  Amr,  chief  of  the  Hameids  and  Sultan  of  Idumsea, 
had  come,  with  Slamine  for  guide,  and  accompanied  by 
his  entire  suite  and  his  entire  harem,  with  the  avowed 
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object  of  selling  perfumes,  but  in  reality  to  conclude  a 
secret  pact  with  the  man  of  science. 

M.  Jamain's  house  became  a  caravanserai. 

Outside  in  the  great  walled  court,  half-naked  servants, 
shepherds  and  gazelle-hunters,  came  and  went  silently, 
their  eyes  alert,  unloading  boxes  of  myrrh  and  sacks  of 
balsam,  or  piling  up  in  corners  the  beds  of  osier,  covered 
over  with  light  cloth  stuffs,  in  which  the  Bedouins  had 
sought  sleep  upon  their  way.  Now  they  lay  in  forlorn 
heaps,  like  great  dead  dragon-flies. 

Mares  neighed,  camels,  sunk  upon  their  bulging  stomachs, 
with  drooping  necks  and  doleful  eyes,  ruminated  in  a 
sort  of  nostalgia  for  the  desert,  and  a  tiny  camel-foal, 
born  on  the  journey,  a  delightfully  droll  little  object, 
not  yet  quite  sure  of  its  feet — feet  that  looked  as  though 
they  were  made  of  yellow  cotton — went  about  shoving  its 
pink  nose  into  every  nook  and  corner,  until  the  Bethle- 
hemite  nurse  offered  him  her  breast,  to  the  delight  of 
Siona,  who  welcomed  this  new  foster-brother  and  buried 
her  fingers  in  his  ostrich-like  ears,  and  kissed  tenderly  the 
lids  of  his  pink  eyes. 

At  first  the  child  had  been  frightened  by  all  these  men, 
sombre  as  bats,  yet  blazing  like  stars.  But  when  the 
chiefs  had  thrown  aside  their  black  mantles  and  drawn 
their  silk  head-coverings  from  their  long  locks,  bedecked 
with  pearls,  red  and  blue,  she  smiled  upon  them,  and, 
becoming  accustomed  quickly  to  all  the  amulets  of  the 
shoulder-belts  and  all  the  butt-ends  of  the  arms,  she 
went  from  one  to  the  other,  eyes  alight  and  cheeks  aflame, 
divining  instinctively  something  of  the  nature  of  these 
puerile  but  marvellous  brigands. 

And  in  the  evening  she  refused  to  go  to  sleep  without 
holding  on  with  her  little  hand  to  one  of  the  bejewelled 
fingers  of  her  big  friend  Ben  Amr.  Madame  Jamain  deplored 
the  weird  child's  strange  affections,  and  the  chief  sorceress 
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of  the  tribe,  an  old  woman  with  fiery  hair  and  eyes  like 
live  coals,  having  predicted  for  Siona  a  life  full  of  love  and 
full  of  wanderings,  she  declared  to  her  husband  that  all 
this  pagan  crowd  had  made  the  house  intolerable,  and  went 
off  at  once  to  Bethlehem  with  Siona  and  the  nurse,  there 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  home  of  Pastor  Fischer. 

Helie  remained  with  the  Bedouins.  He  took  them  into  all 
the  bazaars,  amused  by  their  childlike  eagerness,  minister- 
ing to  their  savage  needs,  buying  them  all  kinds  of  things, 
from  coats  of  mail  to  nose-rings,  from  Bussorah  carpets 
to  Parisian  musical  boxes.  But  the  more  he  did  for  them, 
the  more  insatiable  they  grew,  and  when  they  returned  to 
the  house  there  began  a  series  of  interminable  discussions, 
now  angry,  now  menacing,  then  suddenly  playful  and 
wheedling,  in  which  Slamine  and  Ben  Amr  put  forth  all 
their  wiles  and  all  their  Oriental  faculty  for  histrionics, 
while  Helie  felt  that  he  was  losing  half  his  senses  and  all 
his  money. 

But  with  the  closing  of  the  day,  their  greedy  clamourings 
came  quickly  to  an  end,  and  a  pastoral  calm  fell  again 
upon  these  great  children  of  the  desert. 

Then  they  sat  down  in  groups  round  heaped-up  plates 
of  rice  flavoured  with  saffron  and  bedecked  with  rose- 
leaves.  There  were  cakes,  too,  perfumed  with  thyme, 
and,  for  drink,  camel's  milk  and  the  juice  of  dates.  The 
hunters  of  gazelles  made  music  with  their  flutes,  wrought 
of  reeds. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  meal  the  warriors  would 
begin  the  sword-dance,  while  their  wives,  then*  faces  un- 
covered and  their  throats  laid  bare,  beat  time,  striking 
their  tambourines  against  the  heavy  rings  upon  their  ears. 

One  woman  alone,  seated  apart,  remained  heedless  of 
the  banquet  and  of  the  presence  of  the  European. 

Yet  it  was  on  her  that  Helie  found  himself  gazing  un- 
ceasingly. 
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Leaning  back  her  head  upon  a  sack  of  myrrh,  she  did 
nothing  but  pass  between  her  fingers,  coloured  like  petals, 
three  little  leaden  mirrors  which  he  had  given  her.  With 
solemn  face  but  restless  eyes,  she  looked  at  herself  in  them 
again  and  again  complacently,  as  though  comparing  the 
blue  stars  tattooed  upon  her  forehead  with  the  golden  stars 
of  the  firmament  above. 

There  was  in  her  whole  being,  in  her  careless  grace  and 
grave  serenity,  something  so  animal  and  primitive,  that 
she  seemed  to  be  of  no  age.  Nor  was  her  age  known.  Even 
about  her  name  no  one  had  troubled.  Helie  had  en- 
deavoured to  learn  it,  but  had  been  met  with  that  mute 
gesture  of  the  Arab  which  seems  to  say,  '  Is  it  worth  while 
to  unlock  one's  lips  about  a  woman  ?' 

Perhaps  she  was  one  of  those  wanderers  whom  Slamine 
picked  up  on  the  desert,  one  of  those  wanderers  who  pass 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  who  wave  their  scarves  and  set 
their  jewels  rustling  upon  the  caravan  routes. 

She  had  been  met  upon  the  road  and  had  come  along. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  great  annual  fair,  a  mar- 
vellous Eastern  night,  all  scent  and  lustre.  The  wind  came 
from  Arabia  in  soft,  warm  waves.  The  full  moon  journeyed 
over  Moab  and  shed  her  glories  upon  Jerusalem.  The  cupolas 
stood  out  like  strings  of  opal  beads  ;  even  the  shadows  of 
the  narrow  streets  glistened  like  silver  gauze. 

The  moonlight  overflowed  the  Saracen  house  ;  it  eddied 
down  the  steep  stairways,  it  picked  out  the  motionless 
corollas  of  the  sweet- smelling  jessamine,  it  glistened  in  the 
steel-blue  water  in  the  cistern,  and  cast  its  magic  shroud 
over  all  the  forms,  white  and  black,  that  lay  sleeping  with 
the  rigidity  of  the  dead  on  the  rose-coloured  marble  of  the 
court,  necks  on  the  balsam  sacks,  faces  raised  heavenwards. 

Helie,  above  on  the  terrace,  did  not  sleep.  On  the  morrow 
Ben  Amr  was  to  leave,  and  nothing  had  as  yet  been  con- 
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eluded.  Assuredly  the  demands  of  Slamine  and  of  the 
Sultan  of  Moab  were  more  than  he  could  concede.  Thus 
was  his  ideal  to  fail  of  realization.  He  must  renounce  all 
hope  of  the  idol.  Everything  combined  to  keep  him  here 
— his  wife,  his  child.  Free,  he  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  help  of  these  Bedouins.  He  could  have  set  forth 
alone,  without  escort,  without  permission.  What  were  a 
few  handfuls  of  silver,  a  few  years  of  drab  existence,  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  living  out  the  eternity  of  a  dream  ? 

Ah,  to  be  free,  to  set  out  for  the  unknown,  to  face 
adventure,  to  possess  the  whole  world  in  the  intensity 
of  his  thought,  to  conquer  happiness  by  despising  destiny  ! 

He  moved  from  side  to  side  upon  his  Antioch  carpet,  his 
heart  and  all  his  being  disquieted. 

The  aromatic  exhalations  from  the  desert  wafted  their 
perfumes  up  to  him. 

A  faint  sound  of  revelry  came  across  the  shining  ramparts, 
and  behind  the  brown  tents  he  could  guess  that  there  were 
forms  of  lovers  abandoned  to  delight. 

Nearer,  upon  the  roof-tops,  phantom  figures  embraced 
one  another.  Dogs  barked  in  the  deserted  streets. 

The  air  grew  heavier. 

From  time  to  time  there  came  from  the  depth  of  his 
house  a  moan  or  a  sigh,  long  and  sweet.  Each  time  it 
thrilled  him.  For  he  knew  it  came  from  the  girl  wanderer, 
mourning  while  she  slept  for  her  home  of  canvas  in  the 
limitless  desert. 

Was  it  not  of  her  he  had  caught  that  glimpse  in  the  tent 
near  the  monolith  of  Absalom  ?  And  was  there  not  some 
mysterious  link  between  her  and  the  goddess  ?  She  bore 
some  resemblance  certainly  to  Slamine's  picture. 

Suddenly  he  raised  himself  upon  his  couch. 

The  moaning  was  over,  but  a  rustling  of  chains  and 
bangles  approached  him,  and  he  made  out  the  caressing 
sound  of  naked  feet  coming  up  the  marble  steps. 
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It  was  she.  She  stood  still  as  she  reached  the  top.  Her 
panting  breast  seemed  to  have  burst  from  its  coverings  and 
set  her  necklets  quivering.  Her  teeth  shone  out  from 
between  her  parted  lips,  but  her  eyes  seemed  dead  like  those 
of  a  statue.  The  folds  of  her  blue  tunic  and  its  long  sleeves 
fell  round  her  in  the  moon's  rays  like  cracks  and  shadows 
in  basalt.  She  was  tall  and  slender  and  grave,  and  there 
seemed  to  come  from  her  some  pungent,  disquieting  odour. 

Helie,  lying  still  upon  his  couch,  said  to  himself : 

'  It  is  my  goddess — my  goddess  come  to  me  in  person.' 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  throat. 

'  I  stifle,'  she  said ;  '  I  dreamt  that  I  was  at  the  bottom 
of  your  well,  and  that  the  whole  house  had  fallen  in  upon 
me.  I  came  up  to  breathe  in  the  moonlight  and  look  out 
upon  the  world  of  Moab.' 

She  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  and,  facing 
the  moon,  bent  back  gently,  moving  her  body  from  the  hips, 
slight  and  supple  like  those  of  a  boy. 

Arms  outstretched,  lips  open,  she  drank  in  the  moon. 
The  veil  on  her  head  glided  down,  and  her  long  black  tresses 
tumbled  down  her  back  in  coils  like  wriggling  serpents. 
The  discs  of  gold  in  her  ears  twisted  round,  and  between  her 
band  of  silver  and  her  horns  of  Ammon  her  unwrinkled, 
untroubled  forehead,  tattooed  with  three  blue  stars,  shone 
forth  like  that  of  an  idol. 

Helie  had  risen. 

'  It  is  Ashtaroth,'  he  whispered. 

'  Tell  me  your  name,'  he  said  aloud. 

'  I  have  none.  People  call  me  what  they  like — some 
Nour  (Night),  some  Nahar  (Fire).  And  you,  what  will  you 
call  me  ?' 

And,  raising  herself  to  her  full  height,  she  turned  towards 
him. 

'  I  shall  call  you  Istar,'  said  Helie,  trembling  with 
emotion. 
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'  As  you  please.' 

'  Remain  here  and  sleep.  Stretch  yourself  upon  this 
carpet.  I  shall  go  elsewhere.  Remain  here.  From  here, 
at  least,  you  can  see  the  mountains  of  your  own  country.' 

'  I  am  thirsty  still.  Have  you  anything  to  give  me  to 
drink  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  water.' 

And  he  went  to  his  study  in  search  of  a  wooden  bowl. 

She  took  and  drank  eagerly.  Her  nostrils,  each  with  a 
point  of  coral,  like  riveted  wings,  quivered.  Some  drops 
fell  from  her  lips,  glided  down  her  throat,  tattooed  with 
blue  stars,  and  were  lost  in  the  valley  of  her  breasts. 

She  shivered  a  little. 

'  Drink  you  also.' 

And  she  handed  him  the  bowl. 

He  tried  to  take  it,  but  it  slipped  out  of  his  hands  and  fell 
between  them  noiselessly. 

The  water  splashed  refreshingly  upon  their  naked  feet. 

In  the  distance  the  jackals  were  howling. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

Then  fear  seized  him,  and  he  drew  back. 

'  Lie  down,'  he  said  ;  '  I  shall  go.' 

She  went  nearer  to  him,  and,  laying  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  she  drew  him  to  her  slowly,  imperiously. 

Her  teeth  and  eyes  shone  out  from  her  dark  face  as  though 
wrought  in  enamel,  and  her  pliant  body  trembled  with  a 
rustling  of  her  metal  ornaments.  An  odour  of  thyme  issued 
from  her. 

And  as  they  sank  down  in  each  other's  arms,  the  moon 
bathing  them  in  her  magic  radiance,  it  seemed  to  Helie  that 
it  was  indeed  his  goddess,  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  that  had 
come  thus  to  crown  his  ardent  faith  with  the  supreme 
reward. 


XIV 

NEXT  day  He"lie  agreed  to  all  Slamine's  conditions.  From 
dawn  to  twilight  the  talaris  sounded  on  the  flag-stones 
of  the  courtyard.  Then  a  lamb  was  slaughtered,  and, 
sprinkling  themselves  with  the  warm  blood,  all  exchanged 
vows  of  faith  and  fraternity.  And  when  the  first  star 
became  visible  in  the  firmament,  Helie  J amain,  his  face 
stained  brown  and  his  body  enveloped  like  the  Bedouins, 
set  forth  with  them. 

He  left  them  outside  the  walls,  and  galloped  to  Bethlehem 
to  kiss  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  rejoined  them  in  the 
Valley  of  Fire,  through  which  they  rode,  sombre  and  silent, 
preceded  by  a  line  of  light-coloured  camels  carrying  light 
litters  high  upon  their  backs.  In  one  of  these  litters 
slumbered  Istar.  And  the  phantasmagoria  of  this  night, 
amidst  the  biblical  desolation  of  this  land  of  Siddim,  made 
Helie  feel  that  he  was  journeying  with  the  caravan  of  Israel 
— journeying  to  the  Promised  Land,  towards  that  Land  of 
Canaan  of  his  desires,  guided  by  a  column  of  light  which 
swung  in  front  of  him. 

During  three  months  he  revelled  in  the  infinite  space,  in 
the  sun,  and  in  love. 

He  traversed  mountains  sonorous  as  temples,  quicksands 
mutable  as  the  sea.  Above  him  extended  a  tawny,  sombre 
sky,  like  a  sandy  plain  ;  he  galloped  over  mirages  of  celes- 
tial blue.  His  mantle  filled  the  solitude  with  its  shadow  ; 
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the  denizens  of  the  graveyards  gave  back  answer  to  the 
neighing  of  his  horse. 

Often  he  gave  himself  up  to  day-dreams,  his  head  on 
Istar's  lap,  near  some  rivulet  or  in  a  field  of  myrrh.  And 
she  would  refresh  his  forehead,  drawing  over  it  plaits  of 
reeds  steeped  in  the  water,  chanting  as  she  did  so  strange 
and  doleful  words.  In  the  distance  sobbed  a  shepherd's 
flute.  A  vulture  pursued  tranquilly  its  flight.  From  the 
nostrils  of  the  dromedaries,  munching  the  aromatic  herbs, 
went  up  small  clouds  of  smoke,  like  the  fumes  from  a 
perfume  pan.  Helie's  body  became  saturated  with  scents, 
his  eyes  filled  with  light,  and  his  soul  with  harmony  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  he  had  reached  his  real  goal,  and 
was  living  out  the  life  of  all  humanity. 

The  Bena  Hameidis  loved  him.  He  charmed  them  by 
the  wonder  of  his  imagination  and  by  the  charity  of  his 
heart.  To  the  men  he  related  fabulous  legends  while  the 
watch-fires  crackled  and  the  owls  hooted.  To  the  women 
he  gave  amulets  and  remedies  for  their  children's  illnesses. 
He  was  believed  to  be  some  hakim,  a  seeker  of  plants,  some 
innocent  kind  of  sorcerer. 

But  at  night,  while  the  tribe  slept,  Helie  wandered  over 
Moab,  with  Slamine  beside  him.  In  their  white  garb,  groping 
about  in  burial-grounds  and  penetrating  into  sepulchres, 
they  looked  like  phantoms  come  to  violate  the  dead. 

Helie's  face  was  torn  by  the  reeds,  his  knees  worn  out 
by  the  rocks.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  reptiles  and  wild 
beasts.  He  risked  being  buried  alive,  being  crushed 
between  two  boulders,  being  forsaken  by  his  guide.  He 
learnt  what  it  is  to  struggle  against  fear  and  darkness  ; 
he  experienced  the  torment  of  baseless  expectations,  of 
agonized  suspense,  of  vain  endeavour  and  baffled  hope. 
He  became  enraged,  over  broken  stelae,  wept  from  sheer 
anger  over  a  candle  suddenly  blown  out,  took  the  impress 
of  an  inscription  with  his  saliva  and  his  lips. 
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But  he  experienced  also  the  exaltation  of  knowing  that, 
by  means  of  a  few  words,  he  had  reconstructed  the  history 
of  an  entire  race,  of  feeling  that  with  a  breath  he  had 
revivified  a  nation. 

For  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  pagan  land  had 
given  him  her  love  ;  in  spite  of  obstacles,  success  crowned 
his  efforts  almost  always.  And  there,  where  many  an 
explorer  had  wandered  without  finding  anything,  Helie 
discovered  ruins  and  inscriptions.  He  found  goblets,  too, 
and  pitchers  and  lamps  and  funeral  urns  and  love-tokens, 
and  came  almost  in  his  glee  to  forgetting  the  idol. 

Besides,  in  Istar  he  possessed  a  living  goddess,  and  when 
towards  daybreak  he  came  back  to  his  tent,  and  the  odours 
he  brought  with  him  of  saltpetre  and  the  tombs  were  lost 
in  her  perfumes  of  thyme  and  gazelle,  he  fell  asleep  so 
absolutely  happy  that  he  imagined  he  held  to  his  heart 
the  whole  of  Arabia,  conquered  and  immemorial. 

However,  one  day  Helie  woke  up  by  the  side  of  a  river 
to  find  his  legs  swathed  in  cotton  and  his  head  as  heavy 
as  lead.  He  tried  to  raise  himself,  but,  too  weak,  fell  back 
upon  his  bed  of  tamarisks.  Round  about  were  neither 
Bedouins  nor  tents  nor  sand. 

'  Where  are  we  ?'  he  asked  plaintively  of  Slamine,  who 
sat  crouched  up  at  his  feet. 

'  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan.' 

'  Why  ?' 

'  Because  the  wind  of  fire  blew  over  the  desert  and  upon 
your  brow.  For  ten  days  you  have  been  unconscious.  I 
thought  you  were  dead,  and  I  am  now  expecting  messengers 
from  Jerusalem  with  a  stretcher.' 

'  And  the  tribe  ?' 

The  Arab  made  a  vague  gesture. 

'  The  pastures  have  been  burnt,  and  it  is  gone  —  far 
away,  towards  Yemen  the  Happy,' 

'  And  Istar  ?' 
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Slamine  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  turning  round  to 
where  grew  some  fading  thistles,  he  broke  off  one  of  the 
downy  heads  and  blew  upon  it.  Hundreds  of  tiny  atoms, 
light  as  air,  flew  out  in  every  direction  and  vanished  quicker 
than  smoke. 

For  a  moment  Helie  followed  them  with  his  gaze,  then 
his  eyelids  lowered,  and  he  gave  out  a  heavy  moan  and  lost 
consciousness  again. 

Three  days  later  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  paganism  in 
his  blood,  but  the  taste  of  the  desert  on  his  lips. 


ii 


PART     III 


SOME  years  had  passed  over  Jerusalem.  Many  times  had 
she  shivered  under  the  cold  blasts  that  blow  from  Hermon 
and  panted  under  the^wind  from  the  desert.  Times  of 
pilgrimage  had  alternated  with  the  times  of  heat  and 
torpor,  mystical  perfumes  with  the  exhalations  of  the 
scorched  soil  and  senses  in  delirium. 

Over  Helie  also  the  years  had  passed,  interweaving 
threads  of  silver  with  his  brown  locks.  Two  vertical  fur- 
rows were  sunk  in  his  high  forehead,  the  forehead  of  a 
thinker,  and  under  his  tired  eyelids  his  eyes  looked  out, 
dazed  and  melancholy.  But  his  mouth,  young  and  red  and 
firm,  spoke  still  of  the  joy  of  living  and  of  strength  of  will. 

He  had  lived  and  he  had  struggled. 

He  had  experienced  the  ecstasies  of  a  god  and  the  pangs 
of  a  savant. 

He  had  created  a  world,  but  he  had  not  completed  his 
dreajn. 

Often  since  that  first  occasion  had  he  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  Jordan.  From  one  end  to  the  other  he  had 
traversed  the  desert,  disinterring  temples  and  snatching 
from  death  its  secrets. 

Arabia  the  silent  had  lisped  for  him. 

News  of  his  success  had  reached  Europe.  He  himself, 
between  two  of  his  journeys  in  pagan  lands,  had  gone 
thither  several  times  to  display  his  discoveries.  They 
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made  a  sensation  and  played  havoc  amongst  the  learned 
societies,  for  they  upset  certain  notions  then  in  vogue  re- 
garding Phoenician  and  Greek  antiquities.  Controversies 
were  set  going,  partisans  waxed  enthusiastic,  opponents 
waxed  furious.  The  press  took  up  the  fray ;  a  novelist 
found  inspiration  in  it,  and  the  public,  amused  by  all  these 
new  tribes  of  gods  and  goddesses,  showered  its  sympathy 
upon  the  '  young  and  gallant  explorer.' 

The  names  of  Chemosh,  Molech,  and  Ashtaroth  became 
the  fashion. 

Helie  J amain  was  a  celebrity. 

The  reviews  sought  contributions  from  his  pen,  the 
museums  solicited  specimens  of  his  discoveries,  a  faculty 
offered  him  the  post  of  lecturer.  But  he  did  not  conde- 
scend to  profit  thus  by  his  vogue. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  many  times  with  the  idea  of  settling 
in  France,  he  returned  always,  drawn  by  the  grandiose  and 
melancholy  charm  of  the  dead  city,  or  perhaps  under  the 
spell  of  some  pagan  charm  thrown  by  Moab  over  the 
embrasured  wall  of  his  terrace. 

It  was  some  pagan  charm,  surely ;  it  was  Ashtaroth  who 
called  him. 

She  dominated  his  life,  bewitched  his  brain  ;  years  of 
useless  research  had  not  exhausted  his  hope. 

In  her,  he  felt,  was  to  be  found  the  revelation  of  all 
mysteries.  She  alone  could  open  the  door  of  the  Past, 
and  what  was  still  only  a  hypothesis  would  to-morrow, 
thanks  to  her,  be  an  irrefutable  truth.  The  fragments  of 
basalt  had  already  given  to  him  the  first  alphabet  known 
to  the  world,  by  means  of  which  he  had  been  able  to 
decipher  the  other  inscriptions  and  to  reconstitute  the 
language.  But  dates  and  facts  were  still  to  seek. 

Up  to  the  present  he  had  collected  nothing  but  vague 
legends,  particulars  of  strange  rites,  magic  formulae — things 
that  told  of  habits  and  customs,  but  not  materials  for  history. 

II — 2 
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The  idol  of  Ashtaroth,  on  the  contrary,  was  probably  some 
commemorative  statue  raised  not  merely  to  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  lunar  goddess,  but  also  to  the  memory  of 
Moabite  Kings  who  would  have  recorded  on  it  their  victory. 
Perhaps  it  recorded  some  terrible  holocaust  of  blood,  as 
suggested  by  the  words  of  the  fragment :  '  slain  at  thy  feet.' 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  Helie  did  not  find  it. 
And  whenever  he  asked  about  the  Happiness  of  Moab 
amongst  the  Bedouins,  the  women  touched  their  amulets, 
and  the  men,  their  faces  suddenly  becoming  fierce,  wrapped 
themselves  up  in  their  bernouses  and  fell  back  into  the 
silence  of  the  tomb. 

Ben  Amr  pretended  not  to  understand  him,  while 
Slamine,  on  the  contrary,  merely  became  more  excited  in 
his  gestures,  more  prolific  of  his  speech.  One  day  the 
goddess  would  be  in  the  North,  next  day  he  would  say  she 
was  in  the  South.  Now  she  would  be  buried  beneath  a 
temple,  now  she  stood  aloft  upon  a  mountain-top. 

Once,  losing  patience,  Helie  let  it  be  thought  he  was 
giving  up  the  search  of  the  idol ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  retained  the  conviction  that  some  day  she  would 
give  herself  to  him,  just  as  that  night  on  the  terrace  there 
had  been  given  to  him  Istar,  the  living  goddess,  perfumed 
with  the  scents  of  the  desert. 

Nevertheless,  the  longer  he  sought  the  more  his  hopes 
became  tinged  with  melancholy  ;  and  as  the  climate  and 
fatigue  sapped  his  youth,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  goddess 
would  reveal  herself  too  late. 

Moreover,  since  that  day  when  Slamine  blew  away  the 
thistledown,  Helie  had  not  found  Istar.  She  also,  like  the 
idol,  was  in  hiding. 


At  Jerusalem,  where  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
religion  excites  fanatical  tumults,  the  Bedouin  excavations 
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divided  the  city  into  two  camps  —  the  Moabites  and  the 
anti-Moabites. 

The  latter  had  no  words  in  which  to  abuse  and  condemn 
him.  The  former  exalted  him  to  the  skies. 

The  Catholics,  of  all  sects,  cried  out : 

'  From  being  a  renegade,  he  has  now  become  a  pagan. 
He  has  made  some  secret  pact  with  the  Bedouins ; 
certainly  he  has  married  some  of  their  women.' 

The  Jews  shrieked  : 

'  It  is  with  Beelzebub  he  has  made  a  pact.  Cursed  be 
he  !  He  is  a  subject  for  scandal  to  us,  for  he  has  disinterred 
that  which  was  an  object  of  anger  and  execration  for 
Jehovah.' 

But  the  Lutheran  cause  triumphed  in  Helie,  for  if  he 
had  resuscitated  paganism  it  was  undoubtedly  but  to  con- 
found it,  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  to 
glorify  the  Son  of  God,  the  Light  of  the  World.  And  as 
the  Old  Testament  makes  allusion  to  the  land  of  Moab,  to 
its  Kings  and  their  idolatry,  it  was  decided  that  M.  Jamain's 
work  could  be  called  '  Biblical  research.' 

Thus  M.  Fischer,  M.  Simon,  M.  Nicodeme,  and  even 
M.  Goldmann  and  the  Anglican  parson  became  possessors 
of  either  a  god  or  goddess,  draped,  however,  in  some  kind 
of  cloth  apron  to  cover  nudities  which  were  excessive. 

Sister  Charlotte,  who  was  shocked  by  such  monstrosities, 
chose  instead  a  lachrymatory  urn,  which  she  had  placed 
upon  a  pillar  in  the  hospital  court. 

Cecile  had  shared  her  husband's  fame.  In  Europe  she 
was  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  successes  ;  in  Jerusalem 
all  the  merit  was  attributed  to  her,  and  she  was  called  his 
'  inspirer.'  Her  Christian  modesty  disavowed  this  gently, 
but,  vaguely  wondering,  she  asked  herself : 

'  Has  God,  then,  deigned  to  choose  me  for  His  instru- 
ment ?' 

She  conceived  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  her  hus- 
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band,  and  showed  it  by  praying  for  him,  embroidering 
slippers  for  him  with  Semitic  lettering  (he  wore  sandals 
only),  asking  him  whether  he  was  not  too  warm  or  too 
cold  (he  braved  all  extremes),  and  giving  herself  to  him 
whenever  he  desired  her. 

And  when  they  went  out  together,  he  sad  and  distrait, 
she  a  picture  of  sanctimonious  happiness,  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  people  likened  her  to  the  model  wife  in  Ecclesiastes. 

Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  explorations  she  had  not 
shown  so  much  goodwill.  Moab,  the  nomads,  the  idol — 
all  this  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  paganism  was  naturally 
antipathetic  to  her.  Besides,  to  her  mind  heroism  was 
a  presumption,  inquiry  into  the  unknown  almost  an 
impiety. 

The  idea  of  the  Bedouin  women,  handsome  and  pas- 
sionate, disquieted  her  also  ;  but  what  she  feared  was  not 
so  much  a  rival — for  her  senses  were  not  strong  enough  to 
move  her  to  jealousy — as  the  danger  of  the  Sin  which 
would  come  into  her  house  with  their  loves. 

The  outlay  of  money  also,  concealed  by  He"lie,  but 
discerned  by  Ce'cile  all  the  same,  together  with  the  remon- 
strances of  Sister  Charlotte,  whom  she  had  promised  to 
turn  her  husband  into  a  missionary,  helped  also  to  pre- 
judice her  against  HeUie's  purposes,  and  caused  her  to 
evince  a  sullen  and  obstinate  unfriendliness,  which  stupe- 
fied him. 

On  several  occasions  she  had  even  made  out  that  Siona 
was  ill  or  that  there  was  a  danger  of  a  massacre,  in  order 
to  get  him  away  from  his  excavations  and  make  him  come 
back  to  Jerusalem. 

Then  bitter  words  would  often  pass  between  them, 
followed  by  periods  of  bitter  silence. 

However,  convinced  that  she  was  doing  her  duty — for 
she  did  not  believe  her  husband  would  succeed  (and  this 
hurt  him  more  than  anything) — she  assumed  the  role  of 
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guardian  angel,  sparing  him  mortification,  and  safe- 
guarding his  reputation  as  a  Christian  savant. 

But  the  whole  thing  passed  from  Helie's  mind  as  soon 
as  he  galloped  back  towards  Moab  ;  as  soon  as  the  pebbles 
darted,  glittering,  from  under  his  horse's  hoofs ;  as  soon 
as  the  reeds  shrivelled  up  before  him  in  the  sun,  and  the 
tufts  of  his  Bedouin  veil  danced  round  his  head. 

Then  he  seemed  to  be  born  again  to  a  new  kind  of  life, 
to  a  freedom  that  was  divine.  Turning  towards  Jeru- 
salem for  a  last  look,  before  entering  the  Valley  of  Fire, 
she  seemed  to  him  heavy  and  sombre  and  gray,  like  some 
stone  sarcophagus,  out  of  which  he  had  escaped.  And 
his  soul,  wild  and  happy,  leapt  from  hill  to  hill,  like  the 
gazelles,  and  his  golden  dreams,  traversing  the  Idumsean 
chains  ahead  in  the  distance,  lost  themselves  in  the  mirages 
of  the  desert. 

And  at  the  first  halting-place  by  the  enchanted  fountain 
of  Jericho,  under  the  balsam- trees  of  Gilead,  he  sent  back 
a  messenger  to  the  city  with  an  oleander-bush  in  flower 
for  Cecile,  as  a  peace-offering,  and  with  a  little  gazelle 
for  Siona. 

But  with  the  coming  of  success  and  the  showering  of 
honours  Ce"cile  had  changed  her  attitude. 

Now  that  Helie  was  approved  of  and  supported  by  her 
own  set,  she  was  obliged  to  look  upon  his  proceedings  more 
benevolently. 

But  at  heart  she  retained  all  her  dislike  for  the  evil- 
looking  statuettes  with  which  He'lie  filled  his  study. 

Besides  the  real  offence  they  gave  to  her  innate  modesty, 
they  reminded  her  in  some  intangible,  disquieting  way  of 
their  days  at  Baalbek  and  their  journey  through  Lebanon. 

At  first  she  had  tried,  in  Helie's  absence,  providing  them 
with  bathing-drawers,  but  she  always  found  these  after- 
wards strewn  about  the  court. 


i68 

Then  she  gave  up  entering  the  study,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  musty  smell  was  unpleasant  to  her,  and  when  by 
chance  she  was  obliged  to  go  into  it,  she  never  failed  to 
turn  towards  the  wall  the  figure  of  a  hermaphrodite  in 
terra-cotta,  by  way  of  protest  against  all  this  pagan  in- 
decency. 

He"lie  did  not  even  notice  what  she  had  done. 

But  if  his  wife  came  rarely  to  see  him,  someone  else 
came  often,  came  secretly,  when  Cecile  had  gone  out, 
mounting  stealthily  step  by  step  the  high,  steep  stair- 
way ;  then,  on  reaching  the  top,  she  would  wait  a  moment, 
a  finger  on  her  lips  and  her  eyes  opened  wide  interroga- 
tively, to  ascertain  through  the  open  door  whether,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  work-table,  the  forehead  was  not  too 
sombre,  or  the  mouth  too  closely  set.  And  if  the  heavy, 
thoughtful  eyelids  were  raised  responsively  and  the  white 
teeth  smiled,  two  little  feet  darted  forward,  two  little 
arms  were  stretched  out  wide,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy, 
Siona  threw  herself  on  to  her  father's  knees. 

'  Abi !  abi !'  she  cried.     ('  Little  father  !  little  father  !') 

Then,  when  they  had  fondled  each  other  to  their  hearts' 
content  and  seen  in  each  other's  eyes,  so  similar,  reflections 
so  different,  when  they  had  whispered  to  each  other  the 
secrets  of  the  day,  Helie  would  put  her  down  on  the  ground 
again,  and  she  would  trot  round  the  room,  proud  and 
happy,  passing  in  review  all  the  idols  standing  in  lines 
upon  the  shelves  and  all  the  goblets  and  ewers  in  the  cases, 
stopping  now  and  again  before  some  new  goddess,  and 
pulling  at  her  father's  sleeve  to  ask  : 

'  Abi  darling,  may  I  play  with  this  one  ?' 

And,  seated  on  a  mat,  she  would  rock  the  clay  idol 
to  and  fro  like  a  doll,  and  prepare  dinner  in  sacrificial 
chalices,  and  pretend  to  drink  out  of  cinerary  urns. 

Sometimes,  tired  of  this  game,  she  would  take  up  her 
position  at  a  corner  of  the  table  : 
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'  Abi,  I  want  to  help  you.' 

A  pencil,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  she  would  begin  copying 
out  letters  like  her  father.  He  sometimes  forgot  her 
presence,  and  in  the  warm,  drowsy  room  Siona  would  fall 
asleep,  a  picture  of  rosiness  and  confidence,  her  head 
resting  on  the  black  stomach  of  a  Moloch,  devourer  of 
children. 

Often  in  the  evening,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
still  lingered  on  Judaea,  Helie,  cloaked  in  his  bernouse, 
with  his  daughter  in  front  of  him  on  the  saddle,  would 
gallop  with  loose  rein  across  the  plain  of  Bethlehem  and 
the  valley  of  the  Terebinths. 

Siona's  bright  curls  shook  out  as  they  rushed  along. 
Her  little  heart  beat  fast,  her  eyes  danced  with  excite- 
ment, she  set  her  teeth  and  closed  tight  her  small  fists, 
ready  to  die  before  she  wept.  Then  at  last  she  would  be 
repaid  for  all  her  suffering  when  they  stopped  suddenly, 
and  her  father  kissed  her  and  said  : 

'  You  are  a  brave  little  person  ;  you  shall  see  how  beauti- 
ful life  is  for  those  who  dare  to  live  it.' 

Sometimes  he  went  with  her  to  the  field  of  Boaz, 
whence  could  be  seen  the  mountains  of  Idumaea  fading  in 
the  twilight,  seeming  to  evaporate  like  incense.  He  would 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  raise  her  high  in  the  air. 

'  Look,  Siona,  look !  There  is  the  conquest  of  your 
father.  Your  father  is  King  of  Moab,  and  you  are  the 
Sultaness  of  the  Bedouins.' 

And  then  a  nostalgia  came  on  him  so  strongly  that  in 
returning  to  Jerusalem  he  felt  he  was  returning  to  a  gaol. 


II 

THAT  winter  was  unusually  troubled.    A  torment  of  mad- 
ness and  fanaticism  ravaged  Palestine. 

In  Lebanon  Druses  and  Maronites  were  at  each  other's 
throats.  The  Mussulmans  at  Damascus  menaced  all  the 
Christians ;  at  Gaza  the  Catholics  burned  a  synagogue 
and  buried  the  Ghetto  in  a  well. 

Religious  processions  traversed  the  Holy  Land  in  every 
direction.  Trains  of  men  with  white  cloaks  and  blue 
standards  jostled  against  caravans  with  green  turbans  and 
flags  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  And  every  day  hordes  of 
famishing  Jews,  driven  out  of  Russia,  swarmed  over  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  only  to  come  again  upon  their 
persecutors,  installed  as  though  at  home,  and  on  their 
knees  before  Sion,  with  samovars  on  their  backs. 

More  than  twenty  thousand  pilgrims  of  all  creeds  were 
staying  in  Jerusalem  or  camped  outside  the  ramparts. 
Schismatic  quarrels  broke  out  in  every  corner  of  the  city. 

Prayers  went  on  in  the  streets,  scuffles  in  the  churches. 
Censers  were  swung  like  maces,  candles  brandished  like 
pikes.  Four  Franciscans  met  their  death  round  the 
'  sacred  fire.'  A  Bishop  poisoned  himself  with  something 
contained  in  the  bezel  of  his  amethyst  ring.  A  poor  old 
octogenarian  patriarch  was  dragged  from  his  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  with  his  limbs  bound  and  his  eyes 
bandaged,  carried  off  on  the  back  of  a  mule  towards  some 
convent  fortress,  where  he  was  to  await  in  captivity  the 
end  of  his  days. 
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Religious  anarchy  reached  the  Protestant  fold. 

New  sects  reawoke  old  quarrels.  The  Anglicans  stood 
aloof  from  the  Reformers.  The  Lutherans  built  a  chapel 
at  their  own  expense  and  sent  for  a  fully-ordained  pastor, 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  professor  of  intolerance. 

M.  Fischer  was  deprived  of  his  priestly  office,  but  left 
with  his  orphanage,  his  vineyard,  and  his  dispensary. 

Good  fellow  that  he  was,  and  imbued  with  respect  for 
the  Cloth,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  made  low 
obeisance  before  this  young  man,  thin,  sickly,  red-haired, 
looking  at  the  sun  and  at  life  through  smoked  spectacles. 

Pastor  Zorn  presented  himself  at  Madame  J  amain' s 
with  a  letter  from  her  father,  a  string  of  brezles  from  the 
Black  Forest,  and  a  faded  bouquet  of  flowers,  picked 
specially  for  her  in  the  garden  of  the  presbytery. 

Cecile  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  stale  cakes  and  the 
faded  flowers. 

Seated  opposite  each  other  in  a  niche  of  the  trellised 
balcony,  they  discussed  their  common  friends  and  sym- 
pathies. Every  sentence  of  the  pastor's  evoked  in  Cecile's 
mind  some  familiar  picture,  brought  her  a  whiff  of  her 
native  air.  He  was  the  cousin  of  one  of  her  brothers-in- 
law,  a  theologian  also,  who  in  six  years  had  endowed 
his  wife  with  seven  children.  Pastor  Zorn  held  forth  at 
length  upon  the  joys  of  this  Christian  household. 

'  Ah,  yes,'  he  said,  '  God  has  blessed  their  union.' 

And  he  looked  at  Madame  J  amain  above  his  black 
spectacles. 

They  became  silent.  Cecile  reflected  with  humiliation 
upon  her  vagrant  husband,  her  empty  house,  and  only 
daughter. 

A  fleeting  light  filtered  through  the  trellis-work  and 
threw  shadows  round  the  apertures  in  the  walls.     Little 
lizards  kept  popping  out  to  examine  the  stranger. 
The  pastor  made  a  gesture  of  aversion. 
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'  They  are  harmless,'  said  C6cile. 

'  I  know ;  but  they  are  offensive  to  me.  They  are  lovers 
of  darkness  and  decay.  Indeed,  your  whole  dwelling  has 
something  strange  and  sombre  about  it,  and  is  more  the 
abode  of  some  fanciful  and  disturbed  mind  than  the  home 
of  pious  folk.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  you  in  such  a 
place.  Why  did  you  not  settle  in  one  of  the  villas  on  the 
high-road,  out  in  the  open  ?  They  belong  at  least  to  the 
civilized  school  of  architecture,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a 
corner  of  our  fatherland.  Our  cause  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  progress  and  of  European  influences.' 

'  My  husband  bought  this  house  without  consulting  me. 
Like  you,  I  found  it  difficult  to  put  up  with  it.' 

'  By  the  way,  did  your  husband  abjure  Catholicism 
publicly  when  he  married  you  ?' 

'  No,  M.  Fischer  did  not  think  it  necessary.  His 
conversion,  though  not  public,  was,  I  assure  you,  not  the 
less  sincere.' 

'  I  hope  so  ;  but  it  was  a  grave  omission  all  the  same, 
considering  your  almost  ecclesiastical  antecedents.  I  am 
counting,  however,  on  help  from  you  both  in  the  difficult 
mission  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  Especially 
from  you.  Will  you  promise  me  your  co-operation, 
Madame  J  amain  ?' 

'  Oh,  with  all  my  heart  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  by  the  will  of 
God.' 

And  Cecile  lowered  her  eyes. 

They  went  upstairs  to  Helie's  study.  Helie  was  catalogu- 
ing the  results  of  his  excavations. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  nudity  of  the  idols,  and, 
stammering  an  excuse,  escaped  blushing. 

From  the  first  glance  Helie's  appearance  displeased 
M.  Zorn.  He  expected  to  find  a  retiring,  short-sighted 
savant,  shrunken  by  his  science  and  dried  up  by  the 
climate.  He  saw  before  him  a  strong,  attractive-looking 
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man,  with  sensual  lips  and  visionary  eyes.  And  this 
tranquil  power,  this  pensive  nobility  of  mien,  in  the  hus- 
band of  the  ex-Deaconess  irritated  him  he  knew  not  why. 

The  interview  was  brief. 

In  a  staccato,  dictatorial  monologue,  M.  Zorn  put  forward 
all  his  Semitic  lore,  set  forth  his  theories,  and  sketched 
out  his  plan  of  campaign.  M.  Fischer  had  unfortunately 
been  too  weak.  Indeed,  poor  man ! — it  had  to  be  admitted 
— he  was  too  ignorant.  He  had  been  too  tolerant  of  luke- 
\varmness,  had  permitted  compromises. 

'  And  the  indulgence  taught  by  Christ  Himself — what 
line  do  you  take  in  regard  to  that  ?' 

'  We  want  no  indulgence.  That  leads  direct  to  paganism. 
What  was  paganism  but  toleration  ?  Everything  was  ad- 
mitted, everything  excused ;  everyone  had  his  own  God, 
his  own  temple ;  and  when  a  sin  tortured  your  conscience 
too  much,  you  made  a  divinity  of  it,  and  raised  a  statue 
in  its  honour.  Frankly,  M.  J amain,  are  not  all  these 
idols,  these  Chemosh,  these  Baals,  these  Ashtaroths,  re- 
volting to  your  idea  of  human  dignity  ?' 

'  To  my  mind,'  replied  Helie,  '  human  dignity  is  to  be 
found  in  an  attitude  of  absolute  sincerity  towards  one's 
self,  and  therefore  towards  others ;  and  since,  as  j^ou  said 
just  now,  there  is  no  religion  without  strictness,  I  should 
prefer  a  little  less  faith  and  more  charity.' 

The  pastor  rose  to  go. 

'  All  this  is  very  serious  and  denotes  a  state  of  mind 
which  I  did  not  recognise  fully  in  your  writings.  Alas  ! 
I  seem  to  have  been  mistaken.  Your  works  and  your 
studies  have  clearly  led  you  away  from  the  path  of  salva- 
tion. Bethink  you,  M.  Jamain,  that  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  world  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  fear  of  God.' 

Downstairs  M.  Zorn  found  Cecile  again,  and  she  accom- 
panied him  as  he  made  his  way  out.  In  the  Saracen 
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courtyard  Siona  was  running  after  her  gazelle.  Sitting 
crouched  up  at  the  stable-door,  Assir  blew  the  smoke  of 
his  narghile  into  the  nostrils  of  a  horse,  which  moved  its 
head  about  and  neighed  with  enjoyment.  In  a  corner  the 
Bethlehemite  nurse  was  embroidering  a  red  pectoral  and 
singing  some  plaintive  old  French  ballad.  Chains  dis- 
turbed by  the  little  girl  as  she  ran  shook  to  and  fro  from 
the  rings  in  the  walls,  on  the  top  of  which  gypsophilia 
quivered. 

'  How  dismal  all  this  looks !'  said  the  pastor.  '  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  your  father's  garden.' 

'  That  is  how  I  feel,  too,'  said  Cecile. 

And  she  smiled  as  she  thought  of  the  presbytery  kitchen- 
garden,  in  which  she  used  to  dig  up  carrots  and  pick  the 
caterpillars  off  the  cauliflowers. 

'  Why  do  you  leave  your  daughter  among  these  savages  ?' 

'  She  cares  only  for  the  natives.  Besides,  she  has  her 
nurse,  an  excellent  person.' 

'  One  of  ours,  I  hope  ?' 

'  No ;  a  Catholic.  There  are  hardly  any  Protestant 
Arabs  in  Jerusalem.  The  Arabs  imagine  that  we  are  a 
poor  kind  of  Catholics,  and  won't  be  converted  by  us.' 

'  No  Protestant  Arabs  ?  What  is  the  good  of  M.  Fischer, 
then  ?  Ah,  Madame  J amain,  what  a  lot  there  is  still  for 
you  to  do,  and  what  a  lot  to  pray  for  !' 

'  Yes,  I  must  pray,'  she  answered.  '  I  do  pray  a  good 
deal,  and  it  seems  to  me  to-day  that  God  has  hearkened  to 
one  of  my  prayers.' 

They  had  come  to  the  postern-gate,  and  had  advanced 
into  the  dark  and  narrow  passage.  Their  elbows  almost 
touched. 

The  darkness  seemed  to  draw  them  still  closer  together. 

'  I  am  not  as  happy  as  people  imagine,'  she  went  on  in 
a  low  voice.  '  I  am  troubled  about  my  husband  and  his 
religious  views.  After  our  marriage  he  was  quite  different. 
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He  took  me  for  his  guide  in  everything.  We  read  the 
Bible  and  went  to  church  together.  Now  he  can  find  no 
time  for  this,  and  if  I  reproach  him  either  he  gets  angry, 
or  he  shuts  himself  up  with  his  idols.  Oh,  those  idols  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  they  that  have  made  him 
irreligious.' 

'  And  so ?' 

'  And  so  I  have  prayed  to  God ;  I  have  supplicated  Him 
night  and  day,  as  I  was  not  strong  enough  by  myself,  to 
send  me  some  ally,  someone  more  enlightened  and  more 
devout  than  myself,  to  bring  back  my  husband's  wayward 
heart.' 

'  And  you  think  He  has  hearkened  to  your  prayer  ?' 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  were  now 
in  the  open.  In  front  of  them  stretched  the  Place  de 
Sion,  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  beyond,  the  massive  outlines 
of  the  ramparts  stood  out,  gray  and  sombre,  against  the 
vacant  blue  of  the  sky. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  looking  at  him  ;  '  I  am  convinced  of  it. 
Some  inner  voice  assures  me  of  it.  I  put  my  husband  in 
your  hands.' 

'  I  shall  do  whatever  the  Almighty  may  move  me  to 
do.  Have  confidence  in  me,  unburden  yourself  to  me  of 
all  your  troubles,  for  we  belong  to  the  same  spiritual 
family.  We  are  united  by  the  same  faith.' 

And  they  shook  hands  slowly  and  fervently.  Then  he 
went  away,  across  the  immense  sunlit  avenue — he  went 
away,  a  little  black  atom,  shapeless  and  shadowless,  yet 
making  the  immemorial  hillside  re-echo  with  the  noise  of 
his  boots. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  sombre  Tower  of  David 
smiled  its  sarcastic  smile  from  its  crenulated  battlement. 


Ill 

AFTER  that  Pastor  Zorn  often  came  to  the  agha's  house, 
and  Madame  J  amain  attended  regularly  every  Sunday  at 
the  new  chapel  which  had  been  erected  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  upon  ground  which  had  belonged 
of  old  to  the  Pomeranian  knights. 

It  was  a  long  hall,  whitewashed  and  bare,  with  two  rows 
of  white  wooden  seats  and  two  rows  of  windows  with  square 
panes,  through  which  light  came  in  nakedly.  The  ceiling, 
however,  was  painted  a  pale  blue,  with  silver  stars.  Upon 
an  altar,  as  black  as  a  hearse,  a  marble  cross  stretched  out 
its  empty  arms,  and  from  the  pulpit,  overhung  by  a  black 
canopy,  the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  robed  himself  in  a  black 
gown,  gave  out  his  commentary  upon  biblical  texts,  and 
exhorted  his  flock  to  a  piety  without  tepidity  and  without 
toleration. 

Seated  in  the  first  row,  facing  the  pulpit,  Cecile  listened 
to  him.  Sometimes  their  eyes  met,  and  she  felt  that  he 
was  preaching  for  her. 

An  evangelical  bliss  came  over  her,  a  sacred  zeal  brought 
the  roses  back  into  her  cheeks.  She  placed  reliance  upon 
God  and  upon  His  holy  word,  and  she  seemed  to  see  heaven 
opening  its  gates  to  her  behind  the  stars  in  the  ceiling. 
Tears  veiled  her  eyes,  and  she  began  to  regret  that  she  was 
no  longer  dedicated  to  Christ. 

Then,  when  the  sermon  was  over  and  the  congregation 
standing  up  was  singing  the  final  hymn,  accompanied  by  the 
harmonium,  she  reflected  with  pain  that  already  it  was  time 
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to  leave  this  holy  and  pleasant  place  of  worship,  and  to  go 
back  to  her  Saracen  home  and  her  husband,  wrapped  up  in 
paganism,  and  her  daughter,  whose  language  she  could 
scarcely  understand. 

Under  the  peristyle  all  the  parishioners  exchanged 
greetings. 

Sister  Charlotte  and  the  other  Deaconesses  applied  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes. 

'  Ah,  what  an  edifying  sermon  !  What  a  clear  and  pro- 
found interpretation  !' 

M.  Simon  and  M.  Nicodeme  replied  : 

'  Yes.  It  is  clear  he  is  a  real  theologian.  There's  no 
mistaking  the  way  in  which  the  soul  of  a  true  believer  over- 
flows.' 

And  good  M.  Fischer  was  the  first  to  declare  : 

'  Yes,  such  Sundays  put  strength  enough  in  one  to  last 
the  whole  week.' 

By  the  door  of  the  sacristy  M.  Zorn  now  arrived,  his  right 
arm  pressed  close  to  his  side,  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
inserted  between  the  buttons  of  his  frock-coat,  at  the  level 
of  his  heart,  gestures  carefully  studied,  and  intended  to 
suggest  at  once  the  spirit  of  military  discipline  and  that  of 
Christian  integrity.  With  a  quick,  sharp  glance,  he  took 
note  of  his  flock. 

Without  his  gown,  he  lost  much  of  his  impressiveness  ; 
but  Ce*cile  could  still  see  the  radiance  of  the  word  shining 
forth  from  his  forehead,  from  which  he  now  wiped  the 
moisture. 

Having  shaken  hands  condescendingly  with  the  others, 
he  would  enter  into  a  long  conversation  with  Madame 
J amain,  and  would  often  accompany  her  home. 

When  they  reached  the  postern-gate  leading  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  she  made  way  for  him  humbly. 

'  Please  go  first,'  she  would  say ;  and  he  would  go  in 
before  her. 

12 
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At  the  end  the  doors  of  the  basilica  would  be  wide  open, 
and  above  the  crowd  crushing  in  could  be  seen  the  stone  of 
unction,  polished  with  kisses  and  encircled  in  an  aureole  of 
lamps. 

He  did  not  uncover,  and  she  also  refrained  from  any  mark 
of  respect. 

The  whole  place  resounded  with  strident  cries  of  Kyrie 
Eleison.  Processions  led  by  priests  of  different  Orders  met 
and  engaged  in  dispute  regarding  the  order  of  their  entry 
into  the  church.  Meanwhile  pilgrims,  detaching  themselves 
from  their  parties,  moved  about  on  their  knees,  kissing  the 
stones. 

'  What  a  disgrace  !'  cried  the  pastor.  '  Still,  I  have  a 
deep  pity  for  this  misguided  people,  who  attach  sanctity  to 
this  soil.  When  will  they  understand  the  words  of  Christ  : 
"  My  Divinity  resides  in  the  truth  and  in  the  spirit,  but  not 
between  the  walls  of  a  temple  "  ?' 

They  went  up  the  steps,  on  which  all  the  beggars  in  Jeru- 
salem, clustered  together  in  their  rags  and  tatters,  stam- 
mered out  their  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin  prayers,  then 
quickly  they  made  for  the  vault  of  forgers,  where  behind 
their  railings  of  candles  the  ikons  shone  forth  from  their 
background  of  gold.  Here  the  crowd  became  so  dense  that 
they  would  be  stopped  sometimes,  sometimes  carried  away 
in  a  wrong  direction.  Devotees  and  tourists  shoved  and 
scrambled  round  the  stalls,  buying  roses  of  Jericho,  gourds 
of  water  from  the  Jordan,  crowns  of  thorns,  and  tickets  of 
admission  into  Paradise.  Now  and  again,  in  the  rush  of 
buyers,  a  pile  of  crucifixes  or  cakes  of  incense  would  come 
crashing  down  on  the  passers-by. 

Pretty  choir-boys  pressed  round  the  priests.  A  heavy, 
sensual  atmosphere  hung  over  the  crowd. 

M.  Zorn  became  angry. 

'All  idolatry — idolatry,  superstition,  and  licentious- 
ness !  Ah,  if  Jesus  could  come  back,  how  He  would  drive 
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them  forth  again  out  of  the  gates  of  His  sanctuary !  It 
grieves  me  when  I  think  that  your  husband  belonged  to  this 
race  of  gropers  in  the  dark.  Why  did  you  marry  him  ?' 

'  To  convert  him,'  she  replied  quite  sincerely,  for  she  had 
forgotten  long  since  all  the  emotions  of  the  time  when  they 
were  engaged. 

The  air  became  gradually  thicker  and  more  unpleasant. 
Cecile  almost  fainted,  and  leant  upon  the  pastor's  arm. 
He  glanced  at  her,  somewhat  unnerved  for  the  moment, 
but,  recovering  himself  quickly,  he  said  : 

'  Let  us  hurry  on.  Let  us  get  out  of  this  pestilential 
atmosphere  ;  don't  let  us  be  tainted  by  all  this  pagan 
sensuality.' 

And  he  drew  her  along  towards  the  Rue  de  David,  where 
the  Mussulmans  dozed  in  their  shops  under  the  cords  shaken 
by  the  flies. 

Arrived  at  Mount  Sion,  Madame  J amain  always  asked  the 
pastor  whether  he  would  not  share  their  humble  repast. 

He  almost  always  accepted.  It  generally  consisted  of 
rich  farinaceous  dishes  of  Cecile's  own  cooking.  The  steam 
rising  from  them,  above  this  Sabbath  table,  might  be  taken 
to  diffuse  around  them  an  atmosphere  of  home  and  father- 
land. 

Helie  liked  but  little  the  insipid  symbolism  of  these 
national  viands. 
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IV 

IN  less  than  a  year  Protestantism  acquired  a  marked  pre- 
dominance in  Jerusalem. 

From  being  passive  and  behindhand  and  concerned  too 
much  with  trifles,  it  became  scholarly,  militant,  and  aggres- 
sive. A  fund  was  raised  for  the  carrying  out  of  scientific 
missions ;  a  school  was  started  in  which  M.  Zorn  taught 
history  and  the  Catechism,  and  to  which  Cecile  sent  her 
child.  The  colony  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  doctors, 
architects,  and  engineers.  Lutheran  Sion  was  even  en- 
dowed with  a  review,  The  Trumpet  of  Jericho,  which  was 
printed  once  a  month  in  the  back  of  a  shop  kept  by  a  con- 
verted Jew,  upon  paper  as  yellow  as  parchment  and  with 
type  as  primitive  as  that  of  Gutenberg.  The  pastor  wrote 
inspiring  articles  for  it  over  the  signature  '  Joshua,'  and  set 
himself,  like  his  prototype,  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  and  erect  in  their  place  a  stronghold 
of  truth  and  justice.  From  time  to  time  Ce'cile,  over  the 
pseudonym  '  The  Lily  of  Sharon,'  contributed  to  it  her 
literary  mite,  in  the  shape  of  childish  little  stories,  which 
ended  always  in  marvellous  conversions  or  in  eternal 
damnations. 

M.  Fischer's  spectacles  would  become  moist  as  he  read 
them,  and,  proud  of  his  godchild,  he  would  always  speak 
of  her  now  as  '  our  dear  authoress.' 

In  other  respects  also  Madame  J  amain  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  She  organized  charitable  fetes,  was  a  patroness  of 
all  good  works,  and  headed  subscription-lists.  Her  influence 
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was  to  be  traced  even  in  the  decisions  of  the  Synod. 
Every  Saturday  she  distributed  Bibles,  every  Wednesday 
clothes  and  drugs,  of  the  use  of  which  the  Arab  mendicants 
had  no  idea. 

Chemical  smells  floated  now  in  the  court,  and  Helie 
would  find  lint  and  knitted  work  about  everywhere,  even 
on  the  terrace.  In  her  black  dress,  and  with  her  fair  hair 
almost  concealed  in  a  net,  C6cile  looked  like  a  hospital  nurse 
or  a  schoolmistress. 

She  had  given  up  her  poetical  little  boudoir  with  the 
trellis-work  balcony,  and  had  installed  herself  in  the  agha's 
audience- chamber  below,  as  white  as  a  chapel  and  as  austere 
as  a  prison. 

There,  from  the  early  morning,  she  cut  out,  meditated, 
wrote,  and  received  visitors.  Protestants  passing  through 
Jerusalem  left  with  her  their  gifts,  and  attended  conferences 
with  her  ;  and  once  a  week  she  convoked  there  all  the  ladies 
of  Jerusalem  Protestant  society  to  a  '  Dorcas  meeting  ' — a 
reunion,  that  is,  at  which,  following  the  example  of  Tabitha, 
the  first  Christian  of  Joppa,  they  made  clothes  for  the  poor, 
and  worked  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfection  of  their 
own  souls. 

M.  Zorn  presided,  set  going  the  discussion  of  religious 
questions,  communicated  baptismal  statistics,  or  read  aloud 
some  pages  from  Luther. 

During  an  interval  for  refreshments  M.  Fischer,  admitted 
to  these  gatherings  in  his  capacity  as  a  missionary  of  long 
standing,  passed  round  a  kugelhof,  baked  by  Amelie  and 
sliced  by  himself.  Then  there  were  thimblefuls  of  Malaga 
to  moisten  the  lips,  and,  seated  at  the  harmonium,  Kitty 
Goldmann  sanctified  her  profane  voice  once  more  by  the 
singing  of  some  solemn,  monotonous  hymn. 

'  Ah,  how  edifying !'  And  there  would  be  a  wiping  of 
fingers,  mouths,  and  eyes. 

From  these  reunions  Cecile  would  emerge  transfigured. 
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Her  eyes  had  supernatural  lights  in  them,  as  on  that  evening 
upon  Lake  Tiberias ;  and  her  husband,  looking  at  her, 
would  say  : 

'  I  ought  to  have  left  her  to  Jesus.  I  ought  to  have  left 
her  in  the  arbour  of  passion-flowers,  for  she  expands  only 
when  enclosed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  tepid  pleasures  and 
prescribed  pieties,  and  I,  alas  !  can  live  my  full  life  only  in 
the  revival  of  my  thoughts  and  the  transports  of  my  heart.' 

All  this  charity,  moreover,  was  becoming  a  burden,  so 
that  Helie  found  it  necessary  to  raise  a  loan,  in  regard  to 
which  M.  Simon  obliged  him,  charging,  for  love  of  God, 
only  thirty  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  the  usual  forty. 

When  occasionally  Helie  ventured  to  remark  upon  his 
wife's  generosity,  she  would  reply  with  sincerity  and  con- 
viction : 

'  Charity  is  the  best  of  all  investments.  All  we  spend 
now  will  be  repaid  to  us  a  hundredfold.  Besides,  you 
spent  endless  sums  upon  your  idols.' 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  H61ie  was  defence- 
less, and  he  kept  giving  and  giving,  partly  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  refuse,  partly  because  he  regarded 
money  as  something  one  needed,  but  something  one  should 
not  waste  one's  thoughts  upon. 

However,  something  worthier  had  begun  now  to  free  his 
mind  from  these  domestic  worries. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  moment,  eagerly  looked  forward  to, 
for  recrossing  the  Jordan,  he  had  begun  a  colossal  work, 
'  The  Resurrection  of  Paganism,'  in  which  he  proposed  to 
demonstrate  the  immortality  of  paganism,  which,  sup- 
planted by  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mahomedan  re- 
ligions, would  one  day  reawake  to  world-wide  victory,  like 
those  monoliths  which  a  pickaxe  could  disinter  from  the 
eternal  sands  in  all  their  glory  and  perfection. 

Then  civilization  would  return  to  pantheism,  and  the 
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sceptical  soul  to  nature  ;  and  future  centuries  would  know 
a  living,  illuminating  religion,  with  but  one  temple, 
humanity ;  but  one  religion,  beauty ;  but  one  doctrine,  love. 

Primarily  a  savant  and  a  philosopher,  Helie,  carried  away 
by  his  subject,  rose  to  heights  of  passionate  lyrical  poetry. 
All  his  unshared  ecstasies,  all  his  baffled  transports,  all  his 
fruitless  wooings,  all  his  vain  appeals,  he  brought  with  him 
to  this  book  which,  at  last,  returned  his  ardour.  The  void 
in  his  heart  seemed  filled,  and  love  for  a  woman  a  futility. 

He  worked  at  it  from  daybreak,  doors  and  windows 
opened  upon  the  awakening  of  Jerusalem  refreshed.  Rose- 
hued  mists,  descending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  spread 
over  the  city,  enveloping  ramparts,  towers,  domes,  minarets, 
and  cupolas.  Rosy  rays  glided  towards  the  terrace  and 
into  his  room.  Everything  was  rose-coloured — walls,  floor, 
table  ;  and  with  fingers  rose-coloured  by  the  dawn,  Helie, 
writing  on  rose-coloured  paper,  sang  of  the  birth  of  Baal, 
the  sun,  God  the  Creator,  who  out  of  a  million  deaths 
causes  to  burst  forth  a  million  lives. 

Then  the  heat  of  day  came  gradually. 

Jerusalem  shrank,  all  white,  scorched  by  the  sun. 

A  carpet  of  gold  spread  itself  upon  the  terrace  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  basil  shrivelled  up,  and  the  rosemary  exhaled  its 
warm  and  bitter  scent.  Lizards  crept  under  the  cupola. 
Helie  closed  the  shutters,  and  returned  to  his  writing  in  the 
darkened  room. 

The  idols  smiled  vaguely  down  on  him,  and  seemed  to 
make  signs  at  him  from  their  shelves.  An  ardent  sen- 
suality went  out  from  them  and  impelled  his  pen.  And 
he  called  them  forth,  the  Eshmouns,  the  Milkoms,  the  Tanits, 
the  Astartes,  and  all  the  unnamed  and  unnameable  others, 
expounding  their  symbols,  poetizing  their  rites,  explaining 
and  defending  everything  on  the  ground  that  Nature  has 
opened  our  minds  to  all  possible  dreams  and  equipped  our 
bodies  with  all  known  instincts. 
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At  noon  the  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to  come  closer 
together,  and  the  dome  to  sink  as  though  pressed  down  by 
the  sun's  rays.  The  city  palpitated  with  the  heat.  Helie's 
bloodVas  on  fire  ;  halos  of  gold  spun  before  his  eyes.  His 
fingers  becoming  limp,  he  let  his  pen  fall,  and  lying  upon  his 
divan,  he  dreamed  of  cedar-shaded  dells,  of  rivulets  winding 
under  pink  laurel-bushes,  of  shepherds  playing  on  the  flute 
of  Pan,  and  of  a  death  of  love  among  the  flowers. 

From  these  trances  he  would  awake  nervous  and  feverish. 
Below,  in  the  agha's  chamber,  they  were  singing  hymns. 
Helie  mounted  his  stallion,  and  going  out  by  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
dashed  off  towards  the  road  to  Abongosh. 

The  speed  at  which  he  rode  stimulated  his  blood.  The 
sense  of  spaciousness  intoxicated  him,  and  in  the  whirlwind 
of  white  dust  raised  by  his  horse's  hoofs  he  felt  like  a  god 
borne  aloft  upon  the  clouds. 

Often,  quitting  the  road,  he  would  gallop  across  country, 
plunging  down  ravines,  dashing  up  steep  hillsides,  taking 
by  assault  fantastic  castles  of  rocks  and  battling  with  make- 
believe  armies  of  cactus. 

And  the  desolate  majesty  of  this  land  penetrated  into 
his  soul,  into  his  flesh,  into  his  brain,  in  a  manner  so 
poetical  and  intense  that  he  felt  almost  part  and  parcel 
of  it ;  and  no  beauty  in  the  world  was  to  be  compared 
for  him  with  this  immense  solitude,  which  his  beating  heart 
and  flowing  mantle  filled  with  life  and  movement. 

He  would  come  back  worn  out,  but  at  night  upon  the 
terrace  his  ardour  would  return  once  more,  his  thoughts 
would  fly  to  Ashtaroth,  and  he  would  think  of  Istar  and 
weep  over  his  solitude  upon  this  starlit  night,  all  strength, 
yet  all  weakness,  unable  to  embrace  his  happiness.  Cecile 
would  sometimes  come  up  when  the  heat  became  too  great 
below,  but  the  languorous  magic  of  the  Orient  made  no 
appeal  to  her  senses. 


'  AND  so,  doctor,  you  can  do  nothing  for  leprosy  ?'  asked 
He"lie,  reclining  on  a  long  osier  chair  on  the  tower  of  Tan- 
credia  by  the  side  of  M.  d'Amenjen,  who,  thin  as  a  skeleton 
and  livid  as  a  corpse,  was  being  wafted  into  obliviousness 
on  the  fumes  of  his  green  tobacco. 

The  doctor  took  some  time  to  reply — the  time  needed  for 
his  return  from  the  realms  of  haschish — and  then  said,  in 
a  voice  so  colourless,  so  faint  and  fleeting,  that  it  also  seemed 
but  a  fume  : 

'  No,  nothing — absolutely  nothing.' 

'  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  can't  be  cured  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  to  alleviate  it  ?' 

'  What  would  be  the  good,  my  friend  ?  To  alleviate 
would  be  to  prolong  the  martyrdom.  Besides,  one  ends 
by  liking  everything,  even  one's  disease.' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that !  She  of  whom  I  speak  suffers 
terribly.  If  you  knew  how  I  pity  her  !' 

'  You  seem  not  to  understand  the  Arabs  yet.  They  prefer 
scratching  themselves  with  a  bit  of  broken  bottle  on  a 
dunghill  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  to  being  shut  up  in  a 
hospital  and  subjected  to  the  cares  of  our  hygiene.  And, 
after  all,  perhaps  they  are  right.  On  their  truckle-bed 
they  are  left  alone  with  their  dreams.' 

And  M.  d'Amenjen  resumed  his  pipe  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

'  Who  is  this  woman  you  speak  of  ?'  asked  the  chevalier, 
who  was  up  on  the  watch-tower  scanning  the  horizon. 
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He  came  down  the  few  steps,  and  seated  himself  near  the 
savant. 

'  Do  you  happen  to  be  in  love  with  a  leper  woman,  my 
dear  friend  ?  You  would  not  be  the  first  to  whom  such  a 
thing  has  happened.  I  remember,  indeed,  that  one  of  my 
ancestors,  the  famous  Gerard  d'Iblin,  who  met  his  death 
on  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  was  captivated  by  a  leper  woman. 
Out  of  love  for  him  she  became  a  convert,  and  after  bathing 
in  holy  water  emerged  radiantly  beautiful.  Who  knows 
but  that  the  descendants  of  their  bastards  are  not  now 
walking  about  in  Bethlehem  ?' 

'  Alas  !  she  of  whom  I  speak  is  already  a  Christian,  and 
all  the  baptisms  in  the  world  would  do  her  no  good.  I 
have  known  her  for  years  —  in  fact,  ever  since  the  day 
when  I  deciphered  those  fragments  of  Ashtaroth,  and  when 
Siona  was  born.  And  because  of  that  she  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  part  of  my  life,  and  to  be  mixed  up 
with  my  destiny.  Then  she  was  quite  young  and  almost 
beautiful.  Now  the  disease  has  been  eating  into  her  she 
must  be  hideous.  But  I  shall  always  picture  her  as  she  was 
that  Easter  morning.  I  forgot  her  afterwards  :  she  went  out 
of  my  mind ;  but  every  time  I  came  in  or  went  out  by  the 
Sion  Gate  I  noticed  that  my  cloak  would  be  caught  as 
though  by  reeds.  I  would  turn  and  find  the  leper  woman 
kissing  the  hem  of  my  garment.  Another  time  I  saw  her 
gathering  up  the  -dust  upon  which  I  had  stood  in  order  to 
sew  it  up  in  an  amulet  to  wear  round  her  neck.  She  never 
asked  for  alms,  but  if  I  chanced  to  stop  in  front  of  her  and 
spoke  to  her,  all  the  horror  of  her  poor  face  became  trans- 
muted into  a  look  of  such  beauty  that  really  she  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  healed.  Besides,  her  eyes  have  re- 
mained almost  unaffected,  and  they  contain  more  sad 
tenderness  than  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  Madonnas  in  the 
world.  And  every  time  I  meet  her  I  am  miserable,  torn 
between  two  impulses — to  turn  away  and  spare  myself  a 
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feeling  of  anguish  and  pity,  or  to  go  up  to  her  and  thus 
give  her  a  moment's  happiness.  I  met  her  again  just  now, 
on  my  way  here.  She  asked  me  in  which  Messiah  I  believed 
— in  him  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the  '  poor 
Romans/  for  she  would  even  become  a  Protestant  if  that 
would  get  her  into  the  same  heaven  with  me.' 

'  She  must  surely  be  a  descendant  of  some  Crusader. 
Try  to  find  out  her  exact  genealogy,'  cried  Bohemond 
enthusiastically,  drawing  from  his  doublet  the  '  Annales 
des  Families  d'Outre-Mer,'  which  he  was  never  without. 

'See,'  he  went  on,  turning  over  the  illuminated  parch- 
ment pages  of  the  little  book,  '  here  are  the  arms  of  Cour- 
tenay  de  Bourgogne.  Do  you  see  in  this  escutcheon  on  a 
field  of  sable  a  sword,  a  boot,  and  a  leprous  hand  ?  The 
legend  goes  thus  :  After  the  Battle  of  Esdrelon  and  the 
capture  of  Saint-Jean-d'Acre,  the  number  of  Templars 
and  other  knights  taken  prisoners  was  so  great  that  in 
Saladin's  camps  they  were  to  be  bought  for  a  boot  apiece. 
Baudouin  de  Courtenay,  a  Templar  of  Saint-Jean-d'Acre, 
was  sold  in  this  way  to  an  agha  of  Damascus.  He  made 
his  escape  and  regained  France,  but  he  returned  with  a 
leprous  hand,  which  never  healed.  It  seems  clear,  there- 
fore, my  friend,  that  your  beggar  must  be  a  Courtenay,  for 
I  omitted  to  say  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of 
Templars  Baudouin  married  Rosemonde  de  Tarente,  who 
was  not  repelled  by  the  disease.  But  I  must  inquire  into 
this  thoroughly.' 

Bohemond  closed  his  thumb-stained  little  volume. 

'  Vanity,  all  that !  vanity !'  commented  D'Amenjen  in  his 
dreamy  voice,  raising  himself  a  little  to  relight  his  pipe.  They 
lapsed  into  silence,  each  preoccupied  with  his  own  thoughts. 

The  sun  was  sinking. 

On  the  road  which  went  round  the  foot  of  the  castle 
biblical  figures  were  wending  their  way  in  silence.  Behind 
the  Ephrata  Plain,  undulating  with  maize,  caravans  were 
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passing.  Swinging  along  on  their  camels,  whose  oscillating 
necks  alone  were  visible,  the  riders  seemed  to  be  rocked  as 
though  on  ca'iques  gliding  over  the  green  sea  of  reeds. 

To  the  right,  lit  up  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun, 
Bethlehem  rose  on  a  ladder  of  gold.  Beyond,  violet-hued, 
stood  Hebron  with  its  orchards  ;  lower  down  the  Dead  Sea 
died  once  more,  and  against  the  horizon  the  mountains 
of  Moab  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  distance. 

But  to  the  left,  in  the  shade,  Jerusalem,  alone,  gray, 
cragged,  hostile,  impregnable,  revived  in  Helie  all  his 
bitterness. 

'  And  yet,'  he  said,  as  though  thinking  aloud  to  himself 
— '  and  yet  I  caused  that  poor  leper  woman  the  most 
terrible  disappointment  in  the  world.  She  believed  me  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  she  threw  herself  at  my  feet,  she 
wept  and  prayed,  and  hoped  to  get  joy  and  healing  from 
me,  and  I  opened  my  hands,  and,  instead  of  a  miracle, 
dropped  her  a  handful  of  coins.  .  .  .  And  the  other  ! 
Out  of  my  beliefs,  my  learning,  my  illusions,  I  built  her  a 
throne.  I  went  on  my  knees  to  her  like  a  child.  When 
her  feet  were  made  cold  by  the  snows  of  Lebanon  I  warmed 
them  again  with  my  breath.  I  gave  over  my  whole  heart 
to  her,  and  opened  to  her  the  door  of  life.  .  .  .  She  has 
lost  my  heart  for  me,  and  closed  the  door.  As  my  love 
grew  for  her,  her  tenderness  for  me  lessened,  yet  I  should 
have  been  content  with  a  few  crumbs.  And  now  she  re- 
proaches me  with  not  being  he  whom  she  looked  for,  not 
the  heavenly  spouse,  and  she  is  ashamed  of  me — of  what 
they  call  my  impiety — and  she  worries  me  and  persecutes 
me  with  her  Biblical  proverbs,  and  exhorts  me  with  her 
looks,  as  of  an  outraged  ex-fiancee  of  God,  to  repent  of  my 
sins,  and  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the  vanity  of  my 
faith.' 

'  You  will  not  do  that,  I  hope  !'  exclaimed  the  Count 
indignantly. 
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'  No ;  I  have  done  enough.  I  married  a  Protestant ;  I 
have  for  the  sake  of  peace  allowed  my  daughter  to  be  sent 
to  a  Lutheran  school — she  will  choose  her  own  faith  later  ; 
but  for  myself,  I  should  prefer  to  adore  Ashtaroth  or  Baal, 
those  personifications  of  all  that  is  great  and  living  in 
Nature,  than  to  kneel  to  this  Christ  of  Pastor  Zorn's, 
petrified  into  the  man's  own  image,  and  provided  for 
Divine  attributes  with  all  that  is  meanest  in  his  frigid 
nature.' 

Trembling,  and  with  a  bitter  line  round  his  lips,  Helie 
sank  back  on  his  long  chair. 

'  Ah,  my  poor  friend,  I  said  truly  to  you :  beware  of 
women.  They  destroy  our  heroism  and  discourage  our 
dreams.  But  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  miserable 
about  a  woman,  and  a  heretical  woman,  too — not  that  I 
really  bear  any  ill-will  to  these  people  for  their  heresies. 
Besides,  I  don't  understand  their  disputes,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  adore  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  What  I  cannot  forgive  them  for  is  the  ugliness 
they  spread  all  round  them.  And  that  on  the  pretext  of 
progress  !  I  ask  myself  how  progress  comes  into  their 
squeezing  themselves  into  their  absurd  tight  clothes  or 
into  the  destruction  of  beautiful  and  sacred  ruins,  to 
be  replaced  by  houses  with  tiled  roofs  and  crockery 
ornamentations.  They  call  me  a  madman,  and  mock  at 
my  castle,  my  sword,  and  my  great  black  mantle  with  its 
Maltese  cross  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  less  ridiculous 
than  they  are,  for  neither  I  nor  my  fortress  disfigure  this 
august  and  devastated  countryside,  still  looking  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.  If  they  must  move  with 
their  times,  why,  at  least,  can  they  not  stay  at  home  ? 
What  has  civilization  to  do  with  religion  ?  Is  the  world 
not  large  enough  for  all  these  mad  pioneers  of  the  future  ? 
Let  them  leave  to  us  believers  this  corner  of  ground  made 
eternal  by  its  holy  past.  I  often  ask  myself  in  my  amaze- 
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ment  what  can  be  the  dogmas  that  kill  in  this  way  all 
sense  of  the  aesthetic  and  picturesque.  Why  not  respect 
all  that  is  venerable,  touching,  and  poetical  in  tradition  ? 
Catholicism  has  never  destroyed  the  beauty  of  Nature,  or 
fought  against  archaic  customs.  We  have  convents, 
schools,  and  churches  all  over  Palestine.  They  har- 
monize with  the  sites  on  which  they  stand.  Our  converts 
do  not  renounce  their  native  nobility.  Look  at  those 
Arab  women  down  there,  with  their  henmn  shining  from 
their  floating  veils;  they  are  ardent  Catholics,  yet  they 
are  wearing  the  self-same  dress  that  captivated  Renaud 
de  Chatillon.  And  these  Franciscans  rushing  down  the 
street — do  they  not  recall  to  you  the  militant  monks  of 
old,  by  turn  fighting  with  the  sword  and  blessing  with  the 
cross  ?  .  .  .  Thus  for  thirty  years  past,  between  the 
valley  of  the  Terebinths  and  the  Ephrata  Plain,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and  here  in  the  castle  of  my 
forefathers,  I  have  been  able  to  move  undisturbed  in  my 
medieval  dreams.  But  these  Protestant  dogmatists  have 
come  now — Germans,  Americans,  English ;  they  flock  in 
every  day.  And  do  you  know,  my  dear  friend,  what  I 
was  looking  at  just  now  from  my  watch-tower  with  so 
much  disquietude  ?  Well,  it  was  yet  another  colony 
which  has  acquired  a  concession  down  there,  and  which 
is  moving  in.  Take  my  telescope — it  is  not  made  from 
the  latest  models,  but,  mon  Dieu  !  it  enables  me  to  see  only 
too  well.  Do  you  see  those  heaps  of  tiles  and  of  iron  ? 
And  those  bricks  ?  To  think  of  their  bringing  bricks  from 
Europe,  when  here  stone  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  !  They 
are  going  to  build  houses  with  green  shutters  and  iron 
balconies.  There  are  going  to  be  chimney-flues.  Perhaps 
factories  will  spring  up  later.  There  will  be  straight  streets, 
gardens  with  gravel  pathways,  and  glass  balls,  and  long 
lines  of  cabbages.  And  guess,  Helie,  the  name  of  this 
new  German  colony.  It  is  to  be  called — oh,  supreme 
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irony  ! — the  "  Colony  of  the  Templars  "!  That  shows 
how  the  Germans  understand  the  history  of  chivalry  ! 
The  Templars  will  go  in  for  agriculture,  cattle-breeding, 
tanning,  and  will  start  business  also  as  pork-butchers  ! 
They  will  sell  their  vegetables  and  their  pigs  in  the  markets 
of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  The  Templars !  Forgive 
them,  O  my  ancestors,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

And  Bohemond  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

'  Amen,'  murmured  the  doctor. 

'  Therefore,  my  poor  friends,  when  these  brick  houses 
have  been  built,  we  shall  have  to  turn  our  chairs  round  the 
other  way.  And  with  our  backs  to  the  plain,  we  shall  let 
our  eyes  travel  sadly  over  the  valley  of  the  Terebinths, 
remembering  Sion.  On  that  side,  at  all  events,  they  cannot 
profane  my  view.  The  valley  belongs  to  me,  and  if  thirty 
years  ago  I  had  had  any  forewarning  of  such  vandalism,  I 
should  have  bought  all  the  countryside  of  Bethlehem  as  far 
as  Jerusalem.' 

Trembling  with  rage,  Bohemond  had  risen  from  his  seat, 
and  was  striding  up  and  down  the  terrace.  His  black 
mantle  blew  out  behind  him  like  a  funeral  veil,  and  his  spurs 
of  gold  clattered  on  the  stones.  From  time  to  time  he 
stood  still,  and  scanned  the  horizon  with  his  sad  eagle  eyes. 

'  Come  here,  Helie,  and  look  at  the  Deaconesses  and  their 
orphans.' 

H£lie  went  up  to  the  knight. 

'  The  poor  little  mites  !'  he  said  ;  '  if  you  only  knew  how  I 
pity  them  !  Christian  charity  is  sometimes  sheer  inhu- 
manity. These  small  Arabs  were  happy  in  their  ignorance 
and  penury.  For  such  people  are  rich  on  three  olives,  a 
fairy-tale,  sunshine  and  liberty.  Then  they  are  taken  and 
shut  up  in  houses,  and  taught  to  eat  off  plates,  and  use  a 
knife  and  fork,  and  sleep  in  beds.  They  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  sing  things  they  can't  understand,  to  knit 
stockings  they  will  never  wear,  to  wash  their  faces  in  water 
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in  a  land  where  there  is  barely  enough  water  to  drink. 
Then,  after  ten  years  of  such  torture,  they  are  set  free. 
"Go  forth,  my  children — go  forth  and  spread  Christianity 
all  around,  and  enlighten  your  husbands."  But  what  is 
the  poor  Arab  who  wants  a  wife  to  do  with  these  young 
ladies,  whose  chief  beauty,  their  hair,  has  been  cut  short, 
and  whose  uncovered  faces  and  naked  ankles  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  entire  town  ?  You  can  guess  what  they 
become — prostitutes.  And  it  is  to  this  end  in  her  innocence 
that  my  wife  is  working.  And  she  calls  it  saving  their 
souls.' 

'  That  does  not  surprise  me,'  replied  the  Count,  laughing. 
'  For  my  part,  I  have  never  understood  why  girls  are  taught 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  they  need  know  is  how  to 
love  their  husbands  and  suckle  their  children.' 

'  Yes.  The  chief  charm  of  woman  is  naturalness. 
Education  destroys  this.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  Siona 
grow  up  like  a  wild  plant.' 

'  Oh,  civilization  won't  take  a  great  hold  on  her.  But 
look  :  here  are  M.  Fischer  and  his  neophytes  coming 
up  towards  the  Sion  Gate.  What  is  happening  to-day  ?' 

'  Some  reunion  at  my  wife's,  probably.  She  has  them 
every  day  now.  I  don't  know  where  to  go  to  for  silence 
when  I  am  working.  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  It's  a 
hymn-singing  competition  to-day.  It's  a  notion  of  Madame 
Goldmann's  for  humiliating  Ce"cile,  who  sings  very  badly. 
They  hate  each  other,  though  always  excessively  polite  in 
their  manner ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  my  wife  needs  Madame 
Goldmann  for  the  harmonium,  she  would  have  put  her  on 
the  index  long  ago.  Yet  this  Kitty  doesn't  seem  a  bad 
little  creature,  nor  stupid  either.' 

'  Kitty,  little  Kitty  .  .  .  yes,  she's  nice,  quite  nice.' 

And  the  doctor,  rousing  himself  gradually  from  his  torpor, 
waved  his  pipe  in  the  air  with  a  gentle,  caressing  gesture. 

'  Ah,  so  our  friend  D'Amenjen  is  waking  up  !  cried  the 
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knight,  turning  round.  '  What  business  have  you,  a  devotee 
of  haschisch,  to  know  a  missionary's  wife  ?  You  can't  be 
well,  my  friend.' 

'  It  is  ancient  history  now.  It  was  when  I  was  a  ship's 
doctor  at  Port  Said.  Little  Kitty — we  were  very  fond  of 
her — always  gay,  always  smiling.  We  used  to  go  and  see 
her  whenever  a  ship  came  in.  I  met  her  here.  She  didn't 
recognise  me.  Oh  yes,  she's  nice — very  nice.' 

He  repeated  the  same  gesture  with  his  delicate  waxen 
fingers. 

4  But  all  that  is  vanity — vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.' 

'  Ah  yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  all  vanity,  and  I  really  don't 
know  why  men  such  as  we  vex  our  spirits  for  so  little. 
What  does  it  matter  about  these  women  and  these  pastors 
and  these  commercial  Templars  down  there,  and  the  civil- 
ized world  generally  ?  We  have  something,  my  dear  Helie, 
to  console  us  for  the  ugliness  and  the  materialism  of  this 
century.  We  have  our  dream — I  my  dream  of  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  and  you  your  dream  of  the  idol.' 

'  Oh,  my  idol !  There  are  times  when  I  no  longer  believe 
in  it,'  sighed  Helie. 

'  Come  up  here,'  cried  the  Comte  from  the  watch-tower  ; 
'  come  and  look  !  I  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  sunset. 
We  have  the  sun  on  our  side,  Helie  !  Here  is  his  appro- 
bation.' 

And  the  knight  and  the  savant,  standing  side  by  side, 
remained  gazing  upon  Sion,  gleaming  like  a  sword  of  gold, 
and  upon  Moab  in  the  east,  coloured  like  a  rainbow,  and 
floating  like  a  woman's  veil. 


VI 

THE  summer  was  cruel  in  its  aridity. 

The  atmosphere  was  scorching.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  all  this  heat  came  from  the  volcanic  crevices  in 
the  earth  or  from  the  yellow,  low-lying  sky,  stretching  over 
the  land  like  a  sulphur-bed  diluted  in  sunshine. 

The  paving-stones  of  Mount  Sion  burnt  through  the  soles 
of  the  boots ;  swarms  of  locusts  came  with  the  wind  from 
the  desert,  and,  after  devouring  the  scant  verdure  all  around, 
fell  upon  what  remained  of  the  poor  hanging  gardens. 

Solomon's  basins  were  empty.  The  city  cisterns  could 
be  seen  evaporating ;  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of 
Shiloh  and  the  well  of  Job  fetched  prices  like  essence  of 
roses. 

Jerusalem  panted  like  a  parched  dog. 

The  evening  brought  neither  coolness  nor  perfumes.  On 
the  terraces  round  the  cupolas  white  forms  remained  in  the 
same  posture,  like  corpses  in  their  shrouds.  No  flying  out 
of  muslin  veils,  no  tinkling  of  bracelets,  no  jackals  wailing 
in  the  moonlight.  But  in  the  Mussulman  quarter  there 
was  to  be  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  something  that  sounded  like  a  rallying  cry,  and  that 
made  the  Christians  tremble  : 

'  Allah  il  Allah  /' 

Howling  and  dancing,  fakirs  traversed  the  city.  They 
were  on  their  way  back  by  Arabia  from  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  They  seemed  to  have  fed  on  the  dust  of  the  road 
and  to  have  drunk  their  own  sweat.  They  preached  the 
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Holy  War,  because  if  Heaven  refused  the  rain  it  was  because 
the  earth  thirsted  for  blood. 

Thus  they  went  through  the  streets,  waving  the  pennants 
on  their  lances,  and  piercing  their  cheeks  with  skewers. 
And  crowds  followed  them,  swelling  the  procession  with 
green  flags  and  turbans,  fifes  and  tambourines.  Youths 
who  had  been  slumbering  at  the  back  of  their  shops,  and 
fingering  their  chaplets  of  beads,  rushed  out  like  wild  beasts ; 
water-carriers  quenched  the  thirst  of  everyone  for  the  love 
of  the  Prophet ;  negresses  bedecked  with  roses  promised 
themselves  for  the  night ;  the  very  children,  grave  and 
handsome,  ground  their  little  teeth,  and  with  their  tiny 
fingers  made  as  though  they  were  smashing  the  heads  and 
cutting  up  the  flesh  of  the  Franks. 

A  fear  of  massacre  pervaded  the  city.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians hid  themselves  away  in  the  depths  of  their  houses, 
and  for  eight  days  the  torture  of  thirst  was  forgotten  in  the 
dread  of  death. 

Uneasy  about  his  safety  in  his  modern  dwelling,  despite 
his  trust  in  God,  Pastor  Zorn  sought  refuge  behind  the 
Saracen  walls  of  the  Jamains. 

The  banker  and  his  family  took  refuge  there  as  well. 
M.  Goldmann,  nervous  about  his  wife,  took  her  there  too, 
but,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  he  himself,  more  heroic  and 
inspired-looking  than  ever,  went  boldly  about  the  streets 
without  even  wearing  his  padded  trousers  or  carrying  his 
zinc-lined  umbrella. 

His  Jews  !  His  Jews  were  in  danger  of  being  massacred. 
Well,  if  their  bodies  were  to  perish,  at  least  let  their  souls 
be  saved. 

Going  and  coming  through  the  Ghetto,  penetrating  into 
synagogues  and  invading  hovels,  he  proclaimed  the  inanity 
of  the  Law  because  the  era  of  Love  had  dawned,  and  con- 
tempt for  death  because  Resurrection  was  promised. 

Helie  begged  of  him  to  take  at  least  a  revolver. 

13—2 
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'  The  Almighty  is  my  buckler.' 

And  he  showed  a  Bible  which  he  carried  in  his  left  pocket 
to  shield  his  heart. 

But  one  day  he  had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Jamains' 
house.  His  eyes  had  been  pierced  by  skewers  and  his  body 
by  stabs  from  a  lance.  His  blood  had  flowed  in  torrents 
and  steeped  the  earth. 

However,  he  still  lived. 

He  was  placed  upon  the  divan  in  the  room  below.  Kitty 
flung  herself  on  him. 

'  My  love  !  My  love  !  What  have  these  wretched  Jews 
done  to  you  ?' 

His  torn  eyelids  quivered  over  the  sockets,  as  though 
he  wept. 

'  Alas,  Kitty  !  it  was  not  the  Jews.  God  is  unjust.  I 
besought  Him  so  that  I  might  be  stoned  to  death  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  it  is  the  knives  of  the  Gentiles  that 
have  done  for  me  !' 

Some  minutes  afterwards  he  expired.  All  the  apostolic 
beauty  had  gone  from  his  face,  and  Helie  was  startled  as  he 
looked  at  this  mask  full  of  bitterness. 

The  same  evening  the  heavens  were  opened,  the  green 
horde  went  on  to  Hebron,  and  the  slaked  city  sank  back 
into  peace. 

He  was  buried  next  day. 

It  was  a  private  funeral  without  flowers  and  without  a 
cortege,  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  all  Jerusalem 
delirious  with  joy  at  being  delivered  from  its  thirst. 

The  people  laughed  and  shouted  and  rushed  on  to  the 
roofs,  beating  together  pots  and  pans  and  dishes ;  in  the 
streets  women  splashed  about  clattering.  At  the  bottom 
of  stairways  men  let  the  water  flow  into  their  hands,  and 
sprinkled  their  beards  with  it.  A  blind  man,  lying  on  his 
stomach,  lapped  up  the  water  between  two  paving- stones 
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like  a  dog,  and  the  children  jumped  about  in  the  gutters, 
or,  throwing  back  their  heads  and  stretching  out  their 
tongues,  drank  in  the  heavens. 

'  Allah  karim  !  Allah  karim  /'  (God  is  merciful.) 

Jerusalem  was  drunk  with  water. 

The  coffin — six  planks,  daubed  black,  and  carried  by 
Arab  orphans,  who  seemed  more  in  a  mood  for  dancing 
than  for  carrying  a  corpse — passed  out  of  the  dark  alley 
along  the  inner  trenches,  in  front  of  the  Tower  of  David, 
and,  after  a  pause  at  the  Anglican  Church,  moved  slowly 
up  over  the  streaming  flag-stones  of  the  road  to  the 
Armenian  monastery,  and,  leaving  the  city  by  the  Sion 
Gate,  went  round  by  the  outer  ramparts,  and  so  down  to 
the  Protestant  cemetery,  at  the  end  of  the  other  incline  of 
the  hill. 

Few  followed  the  coffin.  Many  people  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  their  fright ;  others  had  not  been  given 
sufficient  notice ;  others,  again,  were  busy  seeing  to  the 
replenishment  of  their  cisterns  ;  but  at  heart  everyone 
cherished  a  kind  of  sullen  rancour  against  this  missionary, 
who  had  foolishly  got  himself  massacred  by  the  Turks.  It 
was  a  defeat  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  city.  The  Mussulmans 
would  glory  over  it,  the  Jews  rejoice  over  it,  the  Catholics 
certainly  turn  it  to  some  advantage. 

The  rain  continued  to  pour  down  unceasingly  ;  it  poured 
down  upon  poor  Kitty  ;  it  poured  down  upon  the  poor, 
dead  man,  trickling  in  ink-like  tears  through  the  ill- 
contrived  cover  into  every  corner  of  the  coffin. 

And  very  much  as  the  coating  of  funeral  black  became 
gradually  washed  away,  so  the  little  procession  dissolved 
gradually  also,  until  there  were  barely  ten  persons  assembled 
by  the  grave  half  filled  with  water. 

His  gown  drawn  up  to  his  knees,  and  standing  under  the 
shelter  of  Pastor  Zorn's  umbrella,  the  Anglican  minister 
mumbled  a  sermon,  and  made  quick  work  of  the  burial 
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service,  while  the  coffin  was  lowered  clumsily,  its  trembling 
bearers  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and  with  their  backs  rounded, 
shaking  themselves  dry  like  cats. 

Then  everyone  held  out  a  cold  wet  hand  to  the  widow, 
and  returned  hastily,  reflecting  on  probable  colds  and  the 
unstableness  of  this  world. 

He"lie  remained  alone  with  Madame  Goldmann. 

She  had  not  wept  nor  fainted  nor  tried  to  throw  herself 
into  the  grave,  as  was  the  fashion  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  he 
felt  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lonely,  so  sad,  so  pitiful, 
as  this  benumbed,  mute  figure  in  this  desolate  cemetery, 
in  which  the  locusts  had  devoured  even  the  bark  of  the 
cypress- trees,  and  in  which  the  tombstones  stood  in  pools 
of  water. 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  held  his  umbrella  over  her. 

Slowly  they  reascended  the  hill,  ravaged  by  the  storm. 
Drops  of  rain  still  trickled  from  her  widow's  bonnet  on  to 
her  wan  cheeks  ;  her  lips  quivered  with  misery,  and  as  she 
walked,  the  very  movement  of  her  feet  in  her  drenched  boots 
sounded  like  sobs. 

'  You  are  not  cold  ?' 

Without  noticing  the  question,  she  moaned. 

'  The  poor  dear  !  the  poor  dear  !  How  disappointed  and 
how  drenched  he  must  be  in  that  grave  !  He  would  have 
loved  so  to  die  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  so  that  the  sight  of  his  martyrdom  might  have 
impelled  them  all  into  being  converted.  Yet  his  death 
was  not  useless,  for  the  rain  has  come,  and  all  danger 
of  massacre  has  been  avoided,  as  the  Jews  are  now 
quenching  their  thirst.  But  he  does  not  know  this,  poor 
old  fellow  !  Oh,  how  cold  he  must  be  in  the  grave  !' 

'  Did  he  not  love  life  that  he  desired  death  so  much  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  loved  life  ;  but  above  all  he  thought  of  the 
life  of  others.  Thus  it  was  he  saved  me.  He  thought  it 
was  by  his  religion,  but  it  wasn't.  He  converted  me  by  his 
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infinite  sweetness,  his  Christlike  tenderness.  I  may  tell 
you  frankly — how  often  was  he  not  reproached  for  it,  the 
poor  dear  ! — he  took  me  up  out  of  the  mire.  Yet  he  loved 
me  as  good  women  are  loved,  as  a  virgin  is  loved,  without 
ever  making  me  feel  either  the  greatness  of  his  soul  or  his 
pity  for  me.' 

'  And  you  loved  each  other  in  Christ,  as  they  say  here  ?' 
Helie  could  not  keep  himself  from  asking. 

'  I  don't  know.  We  loved  each  other  very  simply,  very 
completely,  with  our  whole  soul,  and  with  all  our  body  also ; 
and  is  not  complete  love  always  Divine  ?' 

'  Ah  !  if  only  my  wife  could  hear  you  !' 

And  he  thought  to  himself  : 

'  Oh,  Ce'cile,  daughter  of  a  pastor  and  ex-fiancee  of  God, 
you  are  not  the  equal  of  this  little  music-hall  singer.' 

They  came  at  last  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  There,  usually, 
the  lepers'  sheds  were  to  be  seen,  but  now  there  was  no 
trace  of  them.  The  inundation  had  broken  them  down  and 
swept  them  away,  and  the  poor  outcasts,  after  hobbling 
about  in  what  was  meant  for  a  dance  of  joy  over  the  rain, 
were  gazing  with  stupefaction  at  the  remnants  of  their 
dwellings  being  carried  down  the  hill  in  rivulets  of  mud. 

c  1  am  like  these  poor  people,'  said  Kitty.  '  In  a  single 
hour  destiny  has  wrecked  my  dwelling.  I  am  homeless.' 

'  No,'  cried  Helie — '  no,  don't  say  that.  Know  that  you 
have  a  friend  in  me.  I  shall  not  abandon  you.' 

She  raised  her  face  towards  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
studied  him,  looking  astonished.  Then  her  little  damp 
hand  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  arm. 

'  Thanks.     You  are  good — and  I  fear  unhappy  !' 

'  Yes,  I  am  almost  as  much  alone  as  you,'  he  replied, 
leaning  towards  her  a  little. 

He  became  silent,  for  he  was  seized  with  emotion,  and 
tears  of  a  sweet  sadness  filled  his  eyes  at  the  idea  that  a 
woman  understood  him,  perhaps,  and  pitied  him. 
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Silently  they  went  on  in  the  wet. 

When  they  came  to  the  Tower  of  David  she  said  to  him  : 

'  Good-bye,  and  thanks.' 

'  Will  you  not  come  back  to  our  house  ?  You  can't  go 
on  like  this.  You  must  get  warm.  Ce"cile  will  be  sure  to 
look  after  you.' 

'  No ;  I  prefer  to  go  away  and  be  alone.'  And  she  added, 
with  a  smile  that  was  sad,  but  without  bitterness  :  '  You 
forget  that  I  am  no  longer  Madame  la  Missionnaire.' 


VII 

SOME  days  later  Helie  said  to  his  wife  : 

'  This  poor  Madame  Goldmann  is  very  unfortunate. 
Her  husband  gave  everything  to  the  Jews,  and  he  even 
borrowed  from  the  Christians  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  her,  and  she  is  entirely  alone  in  the  world, 
without  relatives  or  even  friends.  As  you  are  going  to 
found  an  asylum  for  lepers,  you  ought  to  make  her 
manageress  of  it.  It  would  be  a  kindness  to  her,  and  you 
would  be  a  gainer  by  it,  too.' 

'  We  are  still  a  long  way  from  having  enough  money  for 
it,'  Cecile  replied  sullenly. 

'  I  shall  complete  the  sum.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  discuss  it  with  Pastor  Zorn.' 

'  I'll  speak  to  him  willingly,  but  I  doubt  his  consenting 
to  it.  He  does  not  care  for  souls  with  shame  on  them, 
and  you  know  that  Madame  Goldmann  has  a  past.' 

'  A  past !  We  all  have  a  past ;  but  even  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  the  word,  what  harm  could  that 
do  to  the  lepers  ?  She  is  kind,  firm,  and  intelligent,  and 
really  I  do  feel  that  after  this  terrible  bereavement  she 
deserves  more  sympathy  than  Jerusalem  is  according 
her.' 

'  What  would  you  have  ?  We  do  not  find  her  to  our 
taste.  As  long  as  the  missionary  was  alive  we  had  to  put 
up  with  her  ;  but  now  .  .  .' 

'  Oh,  Cecile  !  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  cruel.  You 
used  not  to  be.  I  have  often  seen  your  eyes  grow  moist 
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at  the  sight  of  misfortune.  Is  it  all  this  charity  that 
makes  you  so  uncharitable  ?' 

And  H61ie  pointed  to  the  piles  of  Bibles  all  around, 
and  all  the  knitting-baskets. 

'  I  am  neither  cruel  nor  uncharitable,  as  you  describe 
me  :  I  am  just.' 

'  It  is  the  same  thing.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know  your  theories  :  they  are  superficial, 
though  you  think  them  profound.  One  is  to  find  excuses 
for  everything  in  others  under  the  pretext  of  mercy,  of 
greatness  of  soul,  simply  in  order  that  one  may  find  excuses 
for  everything  in  one's  self.  But  we  who  do  our  duty, 
and  who  have  nothing  upon  our  consciences,  can  do 
without  mercy.' 

'  Our  duty  !  My  poor  C6cile  !  Do  we  even  know  what 
is  our  duty  ?  My  own  feeling  is  that  a  sin  committed 
out  of  tenderness  outweighs  all  the  duties  done  through- 
out the  world.  Yes,  I  know  you  don't  understand  me, 
and  it  isn't  your  fault :  it's  the  fault  of  your  surroundings 
and  your  bringing  up.  But  to  come  back  to  Madame  Gold- 
mann — what  fault  do  you  find  with  her  now  ?  She  was  a 
virtuous  and  devoted  wife.  She  filled  a  man's  life  with 
love  and  happiness.' 

'  More  than  one  man's,  probably,'  said  C6cile  mockingly. 
Then  she  went  on,  in  irritated  tones:  'Besides,  I  don't 
understand  how  you  come  to  be  so  solicitous  about  her.  Your 
attitude  in  the  matter  has  been  spoken  of  to  me  already. 
After  this  untimely  death  of  the  missionary,  the  Catholics 
will  be  only  too  delighted  to  make  capital  out  of  it  to 
humiliate  and  calumniate  us.  You  know  better  even  than 
I  the  kind  of  reputation  you  have  with  them.  Hitherto 
there  was  question  only  of  rumours  from  afar  of  your 
exploits  in  Moab  and  pagan  lands.  That  didn't  matter 
to  us  ;  but  now  it  would  be  upon  our  life  in  Jerusalem  and 
upon  our  Christian  society  here  that  these  calumnies 
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would  tell.  I  warn  you  of  this  because,  as  I  said,  I  don't 
know  what  right  you  have  to  look  after  this  woman's 
affairs.' 

'  What  right  ?  Since  when  must  one  have  a  right  to 
show  compassion  ?  What  right  have  you  to  exercise 
charity,  or  to  imagine  you  exercise  it  ?  But  that  is  how 
it  is  with  you.  A  real,  moving,  unmerited  misfortune 
stretches  out  its  hand  to  you,  and  you  repel  it  with  your 
foot.  And  yet  it  is  in  the  life  of  one  of  your  own  co- 
religionists— the  wife  of  one  of  your  own  priests.  I  ask 
myself  with  terror  what  degree  of  inhumanity  you  would 
show  towards  a  stranger.' 

His  arms  folded,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  anger,  Helie  strode  up  and  down  the  room ;  then, 
stopping  before  a  pile  of  books,  he  took  one  down  and 
opened  it. 

'  Is  it  for  me  to  teach  your  Gospel  ?  Then  listen  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  : 

'  "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

'  "  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  have  nothing. 

'  "  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

'  "  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth 
not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up. 

'  "  Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endure th  all  things." 

With  ill-restrained  vexation,  Cecile  took  away  the  book 
from  him. 

'  That's  enough.     I  know  all  that  better  than  you  do, 
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and  I  haven't  time  now  to  listen  to  you.  It  is  the  hour  of 
my  Dorcas  meeting.' 

He"lie  looked  at  her  sadly.  Her  fine  eyes  wore  an  angry 
expression,  and  her  forehead  retained  its  look  of  obstinacy. 
However,  moved  by  St.  Paul's  apostolic  message  of  love, 
and  already  regretting  his  outburst,  he  held  out  his  hands 
to  her. 

'  Ce"cile,  perhaps  I  got  too  excited.' 

'  I've  no  time  to  talk  now.' 

And,  turning  her  back  to  him,  she  became  absorbed  in 
her  work-basket. 

H61ie  went  out,  estranged  from  her  more  than  ever  by 
her  hardness. 

But  soon  a  sensational  piece  of  news  went  about  from 
house  to  house  and  penetrated  with  Pastor  Zorn  into  the 
Saracen  house. 

Madame  Goldmann  was  not  Madame  Goldmann  at  all, 
and  never  had  been.  She  was  simply  the  wife  of  some 
Greek  at  Port  Said,  who  went  off  one  fine  day,  leaving  no 
address.  It  had  been  impossible,  therefore,  for  M.  Gold- 
mann to  marry  her,  and  it  was  in  concubinage  that  she 
had  lived  with  the  minister.  In  concubinage  with  a 
priest  of  the  Christian  religion  !  And  the  scandal  was 
great  in  this  city  in  which  Jehovah  Himself  led  young 
handmaids  to  the  bed  of  senile  Kings,  and  where  Jesus 
forgave  the  sins  of  adulteresses  because  they  had  loved 
much.  The  Catholics  held  up  their  hands  in  horror,  but 
the  Protestants,  aghast,  spoke  of  the  chastisement  that 
awaited  the  crime,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  finger  of 
God  had  chastised  the  guilty  ones. 

Kitty  might  now  have  been  forgiven  all  her  cafe 
concert-songs,  her  chest  of  drawers  with  the  big  looking- 
glass,  and  the  connubial  bed,  and  perhaps  even  her  free 
and  easy  life  of  yore,  but  a  feeling  of  implacable  rancour 
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was  against  her  for  having  usurped  the  title  of  '  Madame 
la  Missionnaire,'  and  thus  secured  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  honest  folk. 

Cecile,  in  triumph,  said  to  her  husband : 

'  You  see,  I  was  right,  and  that  my  antipathy  was  the 
outcome  of  something  sinister  and  shady  in  her  life.  Her 
very  voice  told  of  her  past.  When  she  sang,  it  seemed 
as  though  a  kind  of  impurity  hung  over  the  meeting,  and 
you  wanted  me  to  make  her  manageress  of  one  of  our 
establishments !' 

But  Helie  merely  reflected,  without  replying  : 

'  What  do  all  these  Deaconesses  and  wedded  virgins 
know  of  life  ?  Would  they  have  come  out  of  such  miseries 
so  good  and  untainted  ?' 

Kitty  was  forced  to  leave  the  presbytery  without  taking 
away  with  her  any  souvenir  of  M.  Goldmann,  and  she 
was  forbidden  access  to  the  churches.  A  grant  from  the 
poor-box  was  sanctioned  to  pay  her  expenses — third  class 
— to  Port  Said.  Pastor  Zorn  warned  M.  J  amain  that  he 
would  compromise  himself  seriously  in  the  eyes  of  every- 
one if  he  took  any  further  interest  in  her  affairs. 

Helie  ignored  the  warning,  but  this  bitterness  against 
her  intensified  the  shadow  round  his  heart,  and  he  said  to 
himself : 

'  The  day  will  come  when  I  also  shall  find  no  pity  in 
Sion.' 

And  he  experienced  a  sort  of  brotherly  tenderness  for 
Kitty.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  sum  due  to  M.  Goldmann, 
he  had  installed  her  outside  the  walls,  a  long  way  from  the 
European  suburbs,  on  the  Damascus  road,  in  a  little  Arab 
house,  the  white  cupola  of  which  smiled  from  between  the 
gray  meditative  heads  of  olive-trees.  He  often  went  to 
see  her,  for  a  sad  kind  of  camaraderie,  void  of  anything 
like  desire,  had  sprung  up  between  them.  She  talked  to 
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him  of  her  dead  lover  ;  he  confessed  to  her  his  dead  hopes. 
He  told  her,  also,  of  his  studies ;  he  confided  to  her  his 
idea  of  producing  a  work  under  the  title  of  '  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Paganism,'  out  of  all  the  documents  he  had  collected 
bearing  upon  the  pre-Christian  religions — of  writing  in  this 
way  a  pagan  bible. 

She  became  interested,  and  was  not  scared  by  all  the 
multiple  divinities  and  their  strange  forms  of  worship,  of 
which  Helie's  poetical  and  eloquent  words  made  her  feel 
the  charm,  so  deeply  and  mysteriously  human.  And  as 
her  handwriting  was  clear  and  bold,  Helie  often  brought 
her  his  manuscripts,  thus  associating  her  with  the  matters 
preoccupying  his  mind.  And  often,  surprised  by  her 
alert,  sympathetic,  and  somewhat  masculine  intelligence, 
he  would  say  to  himself  : 

'  It  is  curious  how  different  she  is  from  Cecile.  Is  it 
because  she  has  suffered,  or  because  she  has  fallen  ?  Per- 
haps a  woman  only  becomes  a  sister  to  us  when  our  love 
has  done  her  an  injury.' 

But,  in  the  twilight,  returning  to  the  city  by  the  narrow, 
sombre  streets,  he  thought  of  her  with  a  more  tender, 
more  intimate  feeling,  and  sometimes  on  the  terrace, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  night,  he  would  dream  dreams  of  a 
new  existence,  full  of  happiness,  gentleness,  and  rest. 


VIII 

ONE  afternoon  Helie  was  walking  along  the  Damascus 
road  on  his  way  to  Kitty's  dwelling. 

He  had  to  pass  through  a  small  Mussulman  cemetery, 
in  which  red  and  yellow  and  violet-coloured  haiks,  blown 
out  by  the  wind,  swung  round  the  tombstones  like  great 
captive  balloons,  and  in  which  the  scarlet  head-coverings 
of  the  children  seemed  to  make  this  gray  macabre  region 
blossom  forth  in  anemones  and  adonises. 

Above  the  sepulchres  negresses  were  stretching  parch- 
ments ;  vendors  of  nuts  and  of  nougat  clattered  together  gaily 
their  copper  cymbals ;  effendis  in  light-coloured  gandouras 
strolled  about,  fingering  their  chaplets  of  amber  beads 
behind  their  backs.  Squatting  upon  rugs,  great  ladies  of 
the  harem  exchanged  looks  of  recognition  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  and  ate  and  smoke  and  drank  and  took  the  air, 
sprinkling  themselves  with  rose-water,  and  every  now  and 
then  leaning  forward  familiarly  towards  the  turban  carved 
in  stone,  and  murmuring  something  ;  then,  with  a  thought- 
ful look  on  their  faces,  they  would  seem  to  be  listening  to 
some  posthumous  confidence.  And  He*lie  reflected  as  he 
passed  by  this  scene  of  incongruous  light-heartedness  : 

'  It  is  strange  how  this  race  seems  only  to  come  to  life 
when  in  contact  with  death.  Is  death  sweeter  to  them 
than  life  ?' 

He  found  Kitty  paler  than  usual,  seated  under  an  olive- 
tree  in  the  garden.  There  was  a  heap  of  manuscript  in 
front  of  her  on  a  table. 
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'  So  you  have  copied  the  whole  of  it  already  ?  You 
are  tiring  yourself  too  much,  my  friend.  You  look  pale 
to-day.' 

'  I  was  anxious  to  hand  all  this  over  to  you.  I  am  off 
to-morrow,'  she  replied,  with  a  trembling  of  the  lips. 

A  great  grief  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  sank  heavily  by 
her  side  upon  the  bench. 

'  You  are  off  !     Where  to  ?' 

She  made  a  vague  gesture. 

'  Why  do  you  cause  me  this  sorrow  ?' 

'  I  must,  my  friend.  Your  heart  is  too  good,  and  your 
spirit  too  lofty,  and  you  don't  notice  all  that  is  happening 
round  you.  But  I  do — only  too  well.  Besides,  M.  Zorn 
has  done  me  the  honour  of  coming  to  warn  me  himself. 
Yes  ;  I  must  go.' 

'  But  why  ?    What  is  it  that  forces  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  my  friend,  you  can  divine  it.  I  myself  had  re- 
flected upon  it,  and  now  I  see  how  wrong  I  was  to  remain 
on  in  spite  of  their  decree  of  expulsion.  And  yet  it  was 
so  good,  so  sweet,  after  those  terrible  nightmare-like  days, 
to  rest  awhile  in  this  haven  your  friendship  found  for  me 
in  the  midst  of  these  tranquil  olive-trees.  And  then  there 
was  my  poor  dear  man  down  there  in  the  damp,  desolate 
graveyard.  I  did  not  want  to  go  before  I  saw  the  trees 
grow  green  again,  and  before  I  could  plant  a  little  garden 
of  flowers  upon  his  grave,  warmed  again  by  the  summer 
sun.  I  said  to  myself :  "  Here  in  this  Mussulman  suburb 
I  shall  not  trouble  them  any  more.  They  will  forget  me. 
I'm  too  unimportant  a  thing  for  them  to  bother  about  for 
long."  But  I  deceived  myself.  It  seems  that  our  "  almost 
daily  "  meetings  have  been  outraging  their  modesty.  If 
I  were  a  deaconess — I  say  that  without  meaning  to  reflect 
on  C£cile — and  if  you  were  a  pastor,  we  could  see  as  much 
of  each  other  as  we  liked  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
But  alas  !  I  am  a  mere  frivolous  singing-woman,  and  you, 
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my  dear  friend,  are  an  idolater,  very  badly  converted. 
Relations  between  persons  such  as  we  are  are  necessarily 
impure  and  tainted  with  "  fleshliness,"  as  M.  Zorn 
puts  it.' 

Helie  smiled  ;  then,  becoming  angry,  he  exclaimed  : 
'  And  must  you  also  be  influenced  by  such  silly 
scandal-mongering  ?  What  does  it  matter  about  their 
opinion  of  our  relations  ?  To  begin  with,  they  are,  of 
course,  wrong.  But  even  if  they  weren't  wrong ' — and 
his  voice  suddenly  softened — '  Kitty,  faithful  comrade  of 
mine,  where  would  be  the  harm  ?  .  .  .  No  ;  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  away — above  all,  on  account  of  them.  Do  you 
hear,  Kitty  ?  I  won't  have  it.  You  know  well  I  can't 
do  without  you  now.' 

And,  entreatingly,  he  clasped  her  two  small  hands  in  his. 
'  Oh !'  she  cried,  and  her  lips  were  now  trembling  still 
more.  '  It  isn't  on  my  own  account  that  I  am  going.  My 
life  is  shattered  and  all  stained  already.  Another  scratch 
or  two,  a  new  calumny  on  top  of  all  the  others,  wouldn't 
trouble  me.  It  is  on  your  account  that  I  go.  Jerusalem 
is  inexorable.  Jerusalem  would  never  forgive  you  if  I 
stayed.' 

'  Stay,  stay,  all  the  same  !  I  need  you.' 
'  No,  you  don't  need  me.  You  have  your  life  still  before 
you,  beautiful  and  great  and  unfettered.  Don't  fetter 
yourself  with  me  ;  I  am  not  worth  while.  Come,  my 
friend,  think.  You  have  your  work,  a  home,  your  wife, 
your  child.' 

'  My  work  !    How  vain  it  all  seems  to  me  now  !    My 
wife,  as  you  know,  has  never  understood  me.' 

'  Perhaps  you  have  never  tried  to  make  her  understand 
you.' 

'  Possibly  ;  and  yet  I  have.' 

'  Try  again,  and  even  if  it  be  too  late  for  understanding, 
force  yourself,  at  all  events,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
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her.  Besides,  you  vex  your  world  needlessly.  You  hurt 
Cecile  and  grieve  her  deeply  by  your  impiety.  Show 
yourself  at  her  reunions  from  time  to  time,  and  go  to 
church  again  occasionally.  These  are  sacrifices  that  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  Will  you  promise  me  to  do  this  ?' 

'  Is  it  Pastor  Zorn  who  has  put  you  up  to  all  that  ? 
Go  on.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  go  on,  for  I  have  still  something  else  to  ask  of 
you.  You  must  renounce  Catholicism  formally.  You 
must  formally  declare  yourself  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church  ;  you  must  do  so  openly  in  the  church  and  in  "  full 
assembly."  Come,  my  friend,  it  is  only  a  formula,  an  empty 
ceremony.  But  they  make  a  point  of  this  above  all  else. 
And  it  would  produce  a  sort  of  equilibrium  in  all  your 
affairs.  Heavens  !  the  repetition  of  a  few  words — what 
can  that  matter  to  you,  seeing  that,  pagan  though  you  be, 
you  are  the  best  of  Christians  ?' 

'  No,'  replied  Helie  excitedly,  moving  away  from  her ; 
'  that  I  will  never  do.' 

'  Do  !  I  beg  of  you  !  I  was  thinking  of  this  last  night 
when  copying  out  these  pages,  so  full  of  beauties  and  of 
horrors.  I  was  afraid  for  you.  How  could  you  publish  this 
book  without  their  sanction  ?  They  would  howl  at  you 
like  wolves  and  devour  you.  Whereas,  if  you  consent  to 
what  they  require,  the  Pastor  will  find  it  possible  to  declare 
from  his  pulpit  that  "  The  Resurrection  of  Paganism  "  is  a 
work  of  real  piety.  Do  as  I  ask,  I  beg  of  you  !' 

'  I  can't.  After  studying  religions  close  at  hand,  I 
clearly  see  that  one  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the 
others  ;  but,  apart  from  its  other  qualities,  the  faith  of  my 
fathers  preaches  at  least  heroism  to  our  minds  and  enthu- 
siasm to  our  hearts.  I  belong  to  it  now  more  than  ever. 
Some  time  ago  I  might  have  renounced  it ;  had  Cecile  asked 
me,  I  would  have  done  anything  for  her.  Her  religion  was 
mine  ;  the  ground  she  walked  on  became  my  country. 
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Alas !  I  recall  our  wedding  journey  in  Syria.  She  forgot 
God  and  her  Bible,  and  it  was  I  who  would  get  out  the  little 
black  volume  from  her  work-basket.  I  loved  to  read  it. 
She  would  lean  her  head  against  my  shoulder,  her  hair 
brushing  gently  against  my  neck,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  austere  and  shabby-looking  little  book,  with  its  simple 
language  and  its  imagery,  spread  radiances  around  us,  and 
revealed  to  our  hearts  new  laws  of  happiness.  And  I 
thought  that  our  love  would  be  beautiful  and  humble  and 
close  to  nature.  But  now  the  very  sight  of  one  of  these 
volumes  gets  on  my  nerves.  They  are  to  be  seen  all  over 
the  house  in  heaps  and  piles  upstairs  and  downstairs. 
Often  my  foot  stumbles  over  a  copy  that  some  beggar  has 
not  condescended  to  take  away.  These  Bibles  have  some- 
how come  to  be  a  symbol  to  me  of  all  that  is  ugly  and  aggres- 
sive and  morose;  and  with  their  black  linen  covers  and 
the  rigid  cross  stamped  upon  them,  their  sharp  corners  and 
yellow  edges,  I  liken  them  in  my  mind  to  Pastor  Zorn  ;  and 
I  confound  him  and  the  Christian  system  of  morals  in  the 
same  mood  of  revolt.  Ah,  how  well  I  can  understand  the 
Arabs  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  religion,  all  arid 
abstraction,  scornful  of  all  display  and  circumstance, 
because  of  its  belief  in  its  own  inherent  riches.  But  is  it 
not  natural  to  bedeck  with  earthly  ornaments  that  from 
which  we  extract  heavenly  treasures  ?' 

'  All  the  same,  I  have  heard  you  maintain  just  the 
opposite.  To-day  you  are  annoyed  and  unjust.  I  am  not 
learned  enough  to  refute  your  words,  but  there  is  one  thing 
I  know,  and  that  is  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  most 
beautiful  book  in  the  world.  It  was  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  my  poor  dear  one  drew  his  inexhaustible  love, 
and  when  I  am  in  need  of  consolation  or  of  strength,  it  is 
to  it  that  I  go.' 

'  Ah,  Kitty,  why  did  I  not  know  you  sooner  ?' 

He  drew  nearer  to  her. 
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'  Have  no  regrets.  I  was  not  the  woman  I  am  now,  and 
if  we  had  met  we  should  probably  not  have  understood 
each  other.' 

They  became  silent,  soothed  by  the  serenity  of  the  hour. 

An  autumn  breeze  shivered  among  the  meditative  trees, 
and  shook  down  hard  little  silvered  leaves  upon  Kitty's 
black  hair  and  mourning  clothes. 

A  donkey-driver  passed  along  the  road  singing  a  psalm, 
and  in  a  field  of  thistles  close  at  hand  millions  of  atoms  of 
thistle-down  went  away  on  the  wind,  forming  iridescent, 
scarf-like  clouds  as  they  went. 

Helie  thought  of  Istar. 

Behind  them  in  the  paved  court  of  the  little  house  an  old 
Arab  woman  was  busying  herself  over  the  salting  of  olives. 
With  a  piece  of  paving-stone  she  would  crush  a  handful 
at  a  time,  and  then  throw  them  into  a  barrel  of  brine, 
where  they  fell  with  a  splash.  And  the  rough  crash  of  the 
stone  alternated  unceasingly  with  the  gentle  murmur  of 
the  water ;  and  far  and  near  from  ah1  the  neighbouring 
houses  there  came  at  regular  intervals  these  same  sounds, 
now  hard,  now  soft,  of  the  stone  crushing  and  the  water 
caressing,  re-echoing  in  the  clear  evening  air,  like  the  dual 
and  intermittent  throbbing  of  life. 

Helie  became  resigned. 

'  And  where  do  you  intend  to  go  to  ?' 

1  To  Port  Said.' 

'  What  to  do  ?' 

'  What  I  did  before — sing  in  the  cafe's.' 

'  Oh  no,  my  friend,  not  that.  The  thought  would  make 
me  too  miserable.  I  shall  not  let  you  go.' 

And  he  took  her  hands  again  in  his. 

'  Why  ?  What  do  the  words  matter  when  the  heart  is 
pure  ?  The  poor  dear  saved  me  as  I  told  you — saved  me 
once  and  for  all,  I  assure  you.' 

'  And  you,  too,  Kitty,  can  save  me  by  staying.' 
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'  No  ;  I  should  be  the  cause  of  your  being  lost.' 

She  freed  herself  from  him  gently. 

'  I  must  go  down  to  the  cemetery  to  take  him  some 
flowers.  I  am  really  grateful  to  them  for  not  closing  the 
gates  against  me ;  but  if  I  remained  on  ...  who  knows  ?' 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of 
anguish  arose  in  them  as  they  thought  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  world. 

But  Kitty  recovered  herself  speedily,  and,  rising,  shook 
the  little  silvery  leaves  from  her  dress  and  hair.  She  seemed 
now  all  black  and  more  impressive.  She  was  no  longer  the 
little  lonely,  pitiful  object  of  the  cemetery,  but  a  brave, 
serene  woman,  aware  of  all  the  bitternesses  of  life,  and 
facing  them. 

Still  seated  on  the  bench,  He"lie,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
weak  and  miserable  and  a  failure,  without  energy  for  the 
present  and  without  confidence  for  the  future.  He  felt 
inclined  to  cling  to  her,  to  take  refuge  in  her  arms,  to  nestle 
his  head  against  her  breast,  and  say  to  her  :  '  Remain  here 
and  be  my  consoler,  my  big  sister,  my  love.  You  will  dry 
my  tears,  and  bathe  my  forehead,  and  rock  me  to  and  fro 
like  a  poor  sick  child.  Remain,  and  help  me  to  carry  this 
heart,  so  heavy  with  vain  hopes.' 

But  a  distress  so  great  came  over  him,  a  feeling  of  self- 
pity  so  overwhelmed  him,  that  he  could  find  no  words. 

She  held  out  her  two  hands  to  him  with  an  olive-branch 
which  she  had  plucked. 

Once  again  they  remained  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes, 
now  moist. 

Then  he  rose,  maddened  with  grief,  and,  pressing  her 
violently  to  his  breast,  he  kissed  her  mouth,  her  forehead, 
her  hair,  then  sped  away  up  the  road,  running,  running 
along  the  dust-whitened  road,  not  daring  to  turn  round, 
not  daring  to  stop  to  take  breath. 

At  last,  at  the  top  of  a  slope,  he  stood  still. 
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'  Once  more  alone  !  Once  more  alone  !  This  happiness 
also  they  have  taken  from  me.' 

And  he  wept. 

When  he  raised  his  head,  he  saw  that  he  was  in  front  of 
Jerusalem,  separated  from  her  by  the  width  of  the  trenches 
and  by  the  encircling  road. 

Darkness  was  coming  on — a  yellow,  sombre  darkness 
that  seemed  to  cling  to  the  corners  of  the  ramparts. 

All  round  him  agonizing  desolation.  All  along  the  wall 
the  trenches  were  filled  with  debris.  Murky  water  slid  out 
of  the  loopholes,  pails  of  filth  were  emptied  over  the 
barbicans,  and  from  time  to  time  some  dead  animal, 
thrown  from  the  battlements,  took  its  place  upon  the  carpet 
of  rubbish. 

The  carcass  of  a  camel,  with  its  legs  wide  open,  was 
growing  white  upon  a  mound,  and  three  glutted  vultures, 
necks  drawn  in  and  eyes  closed,  swung  on  them  quietly  as 
though  on  branches. 

Fcetid  emanations  sullied  the  silence,  and  an  irresistible 
nausea  rose  to  Helie's  lips — a  nausea  of  everything,  above 
all  of  his  own  life,  stretched  out  before  him,  like  a  dung- 
heap  upon  which  were  putrefying  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
illusions  and  his  loves. 

But  suddenly,  above  the  grayness  of  the  ramparts, 
another  picture  came  before  his  memory.  It  was  that  of 
his  terrace,  and  of  the  agha's  body  laid  out  so  peacefully 
amidst  the  fumes  of  the  scents  and  the  silence  of  the 
flowers. 

'  How  sweet  it  must  be  to  fall  thus,  sleeping,  calm  and 
collected,  unto  eternal  oblivion,  eternal  repose  !'  murmured 
Helie. 

And  a  nostalgia  of  death  entered  into  his  soul. 

Sadly  comforted  by  the  idea  of  this  possible  deliverance, 
he  got  up  and  advanced  towards  the  Damascus  Gate,  when 
he  perceived  a  Jewish  crowd  exposed  to  the  wind,  in  the 
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middle  of  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  an  indescribable 
medley  of  eiderdown  blankets,  samovars,  pentateuchs,  and 
talmuds. 

It  was  a  crowd  of  Polish  refugees,  who,  expelled  from 
Russia,  were  come  to  crave  an  asylum  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  But,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  also  by  the 
Turks,  they  were  waiting,  a  stone's-throw  from  '  their 
city,'  for  Jehovah  to  take  pity  on  them.  And  as  the 
Sabbath  eve  was  approaching,  they  had  lit  a  candelabra 
with  seven  branches  upon  an  old  trunk,  transformed  into 
an  altar. 

Grouped  all  around,  enveloped  in  shrouds,  their  hands 
outstretched  towards  Jerusalem,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
first  stars,  they  sobbed  forth  their  supplications  : 

'  Hasten,  Saviour  of  Israel !  Hasten  to  deliver  us,  Lord 
of  Sion  !' 

Moved,  Helie  reflected  :  '  I  am  like  these.  My  heart  is 
a  wanderer,  and  has  no  home.' 

And  for  long  afterwards,  as  he  wended  his  way  through 
the  tortuous  alleys  of  the  Mussulman  quarter,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Hebraic  invocation,  rising  to  the  Sabbath 
stars  : 

'  Hasten,  oh  hasten  to  deliver  us,  Saviour  of  Sion  !' 


IX 

BUT  Kitty's  sacrifice  proved  in  vain.  Her  hasty  departure 
— her  flight,  in  fact — was  it  not  a  sign  of  a  bad  conscience, 
an  irrefutable  proof  of  guilt  ?  On  the  day  after  she  left 
Pastor  Zorn  chose  the  Sixth  Commandment  for  the  text 
of  his  sermon. 

Seated  in  the  front  row,  facing  the  pulpit,  Ce"cile  sobbed, 
her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief ;  but  she  wept  neither 
from  jealousy  nor  from  feminine  spite  ;  she  wept  because 
she  believed  that  Christ  was  humbled  in  her  person  ;  she 
wept  because  she  felt  that  sin  had  found  its  way  into  her 
home. 

After  the  concluding  hymn  all  the  congregation  filed  out 
in  front  of  her  under  the  peristyle,  their  eyes  full  of  chastened 
anger  and  their  hands  drooping  from  discreet  regret. 

And  they  said  to  each  other  : 

'  Poor  dear  Madame  J  amain  !  what  trials  the  Lord 
subjects  her  to,  and  how  little  she  deserves  them  !' 

And  the  answer  would  be  given  : 

'  Yes ;  but  He  only  tries  severely  those  whom  He  loves 
well.' 

M.  Fischer,  always  conciliatory,  patted  her  on  the  cheeks 
with  his  two  hairy  hands,  and  whispered  into  her  ear  : 

'  Come,  little  authoress,  Jesus  has  commanded  us  to 
forgive  not  once,  but  seventy  times  seven.  You  know,  too, 
that  our  spirit  is  weak  and  our  flesh  wicked.  Come,  now  ; 
you  will  see  that  he  will  come  back  to  you  a  better  man.' 

And  Ame'lie  wiped  her  albino  eyes,  and  her  neck  became 
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more  creased  than  ever  at  the  thought  that  such  a  thing 
might  have  happened  to  her,  too. 

With  a  frown  on  his  forehead  and  white  lips,  Pastor 
Zorn  accompanied  Madame  J  amain  as  usual  on  her 
way  home,  but  he  left  her  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower 
of  David,  for  he  could  not  as  a  Christian  cleric  seat 
himself  at  the  table  of  an  adulterer,  especially  on  a 
Sunday. 

During  the  meal  Cecile  watched  Helie  across  the  steam 
rising  between  them  from  the  dish  of  sauer-kraut.  Alas  ! 
wasted  (it  was  the  Pastor's  favourite  delicacy). 

She  thought  to  herself  : 

'  Never  have  I  seen  him  looking  so  sad  and  dispirited. 
There  is  truth  evidently  in  the  saying  that  sin  brings  with 
it  its  own  chastisement.  It  almost  hurts  me  to  look  at 
him.  If  he  would  confess  his  guilt  and  fall  at  my  feet,  I 
believe  I'd  forgive  him.' 

And  throughout  the  meal  she  cherished  the  idea  of  her 
husband's  being  overwhelmed  by  her  magnanimity. 

But  he  reflected  as  he  pushed  away  his  plate  : 

'  Her  eyes  are  still  red  from  crying.  She  has  been  cry- 
ing again  over  some  verse  in  the  Bible,  or  over  some  flower 
of  the  Pastor's  rhetoric.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
if  she  would  only  become  touched  at  the  sight  of  me,  for 
anguish  has  come  upon  me  again !' 

He  got  up,  lit  a  cigar,  and  went  out. 

She  remained  alone  with  Siona,  who  was  squatting  upon 
the  ground,  busy  dressing  up  a  cat  in  a  doll's  clothes,  while 
the  Bethlehemite  nurse  was  taking  away  the  dishes,  and 
coming  and  going  between  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen 
to  the  accompaniment  of  clattering  plates  and  the  pleasant 
rustling  of  sequins. 

Then  she  remembered  her  unhappiness ;  she  remem- 
bered that  sin,  the  most  impure  form  of  sin,  the  form 
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whose  name  even  was  hardly  to  be  mentioned,  had  made 
its  way  into  her  home,  had  glided  under  her  roof. 

The  word  '  adultery '  rang  in  her  ears  with  all  the  ugli- 
ness and  awfulness  conferred  on  it  by  the  Bible,  and  as 
always  happened,  the  word  terrified  her  more  than  the 
thing. 

Her  eyes  sought  a  refuge  and  consolation  in  the  texts 
hung  upon  the  walls,  and  she  joined  her  hands  in  a  gesture 
of  fervent  prayer. 

But  she  failed  to  collect  her  thoughts  or  to  express  her- 
self in  words,  for  underneath  the  texts  her  eyes  saw  in 
this  agha's  harem  niches  contrived  for  divans,  alcoves 
planned  out  as  shrines  for  love. 

The  image  of  sin  took  shape  before  her  eyes.  And  she 
saw  again  a  storm  breaking,  and  an  immense  temple  with 
broken  columns  and  empty  niches,  and  the  spot  behind 
the  shattered  altar  to  Baal  where  an  impure  intoxication 
had  come  over  her  flesh,  and  carried  her  away.  A  blush 
of  shame  mantled  her  forehead  ;  there  was  a  singing  in  her 
ears ;  a  mist  rose  before  her  eyes. 

She  had  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  then  quivered  from  head 
to  foot. 

'  And  that  is  love  ;  that  is  what  men  call  love — lust  and 
shamelessness.  But  not  all  men — only  the  wicked,  the 
impious,  those  who  neither  know  how  to  pray  nor  how  to 
control  their  desires.  But  those  who  have  real  faith  must 
have  real  love.' 

Involuntarily  she  sought  the  Pastor's  form  in  the 
armchair  placed  opposite  her,  and  seeing  the  place  empty, 
she  experienced  a  sudden  feeling  of  great  loneliness.  She 
recalled  her  life  before  Pastor  Zorn's  arrival,  and  felt 
astonished  to  think  she  could  have  carried  such  a  desert  in 
her  heart. 

What  was  he  doing  now  ?    Was  he  praying  for  her  ? 

Ordinarily  the  Pastor  and  she  spent  their  Sunday  after- 
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noons  together,  almost  always  by  themselves.  It  was  a 
day  of  rest.  She  would  be  embroidering  a  cap  for  him  or 
slippers.  He  would  be  smoking  a  pipe,  of  which  the  por- 
celain bowl  was  embellished  with  Strasburg  storks ;  and 
thus  isolating  themselves  in  their  memories  of  their  father- 
land far  away,  they  contrived  in  this  strange  Mussulman 
dwelling  a  little  corner  of  Christianity  and  patriotism. 

To-day  this  atmosphere  was  missing.  How  alone  she 
felt,  and  forsaken  ! 

Through  the  latticed  window  she  saw  Assir  drawing 
water  from  the  cistern,  from  which  during  the  recent 
drought  he  had  pulled  up  a  woman's  skull  in  his  bucket. 
A  chameleon  drowsed  on  the  pomegranate,  now  flowerless, 
and  in  the  kitchen,  black  as  a  cave,  the  Bethlehemite  and 
Siona  were  blowing  on  the  cinders. 

How  strange,  incomprehensible,  opposed  to  her  whole 
nature  it  all  was  !  And  how  right  the  Pastor  had  been 
when  he  said  that  only  disordered  souls  and  uneasy  con- 
sciences could  find  satisfaction  in  this  house. 

Then  suddenly  against  the  white- washed  wall  of  the  court 
another  vision  rose  before  her  mind. 

She  saw  cornfields,  and  houses  with  roofs  of  tiles,  and 
the  bell-tower  of  a  church,  and  on  a  little  pathway  bordered 
with  hawthorn  a  couple  walking  together  to  a  presbytery, 
their  hands  joined,  their  eyes  raised  heavenwards,  hymns 
upon  their  lips. 

'  Ah,  why  did  I  not  wait  ?'  Ce"cile  murmured. 

And  the  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

She  sighed  deeply.  Then  she  bethought  her  of  the 
stories  going  about,  of  what  was  being  said  about  Helie 
and  Kitty,  and  she  went  up  to  her  room  to  beseech  God 
to  forgive  her  husband's  sin,  and  to  bring  him  back  to 
repentance  by  suffering. 


X 

LUTHERANISM  had  suffered  grave  reverses.  Industrially 
and  commercially,  it  was  making  progress,  but  for  some 
time  past  religious  secessions  had  been  causing  its  brief 
authority  to  sway  and  totter. 

Frightened  away  by  the  severity  of  this  religion,  which 
forbade  love  and  finery  and  light-heartedness,  the  Mussul- 
mans, after  a  few  Catechism  lessons,  would  stay  away  and 
not  be  baptized.  The  crowd  of  professional  converts  who 
had  already  been  through  the  ceremony  discovered  too 
late  that  it  was  only  celestial  treasures  that  the  Pastor  dis- 
tributed for  the  most  part,  and  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  monks,  who  gave  out  tangible  loaves  and  genuine 
piastres. 

Protestantism  fell  back  to  what  it  had  been  before  in 
Arab  eyes — a  kind  of  cheap  Christianity.  The  very  lepers 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  the  new  hospital  for 
them,  built  near  the  Sandherib  pond,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  sister  of  Pastor  Zorn's,  remained  so  short 
of  patients  that  during  the  tourist  season  and  at  times  of 
official  visitations  recruits  had  to  be  sought  out  in  the  sheds 
and  in  the  ditches  along  the  roadside.  They  were  willing 
to  be  hired  by  the  hour  or  for  the  day,  but  never  for  the 
night.  When  night  came,  they  joyfully  exchanged  the 
white  hospital  garments  for  their  own  terrible  rags,  and 
they  were  to  be  seen  hobbling  light-heartedly  towards  the 
heights  of  Sion,  preferring  their  wretched  hovels  to  the 
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spotless  beds  and  evangelistic  promises ;  there  they  could 
at  least  think  their  own  thoughts  freely  beneath  the 
stars. 

In  the  orphanages,  also,  disorder  had  broken  out.  A 
young  man  had  hanged  himself  from  a  tree,  several  young 
girls  had  scrambled  over  the  walls  and  run  away,  and  to 
fill  up  the  cup  of  shame  and  grief  for  the  faithful,  a  young 
Arab  Deaconess,  taken  in  and  brought  up  by  Sister  Char- 
lotte, Ajouna  ('  the  child  of  sin ')  had  got  herself  carried 
off  by  an  Armenian  monk  quite  recently.  The  couple  were 
now  revelling  in  sinful  delights  in  Lebanon. 

Cecile  reflected  sadly  on  all  this  as  she  sat  at  her  desk, 
which  was  strewn  with  propagandist  tracts  and  sheets  of 
paper.  It  was  her  day  for  editing  La  Trompette  de 
Jericho,  and  her  forehead  in  one  hand,  her  pen  in  the 
other,  she  sat  thinking  out  a  pious  story.  But  her  thoughts 
kept  recurring  obstinately  to  the  secessions  from  the 
Church,  reviving  in  her  her  ill-will  against  her  husband, 
who  was  not  getting  out  of  his  evil  ways,  and  who  was 
showing  less  and  less  interest  in  Lutheranism.  Yet  his 
conversion  would  have  brought  in  many  souls,  for  he 
was  in  friendly  touch  with  the  Arabs,  and  among 
the  beggars  and  the  lepers  the  legend  ran  that  he  was  a 
prophet. 

Cecile  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  the  thought. 

'  Mad  superstition !' 

But  suddenly  an  imperious  clattering  of  heels  set  her 
heart  beating,  and  M.  Zorn,  livid  and  fuming,  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

'  Good  heavens !  What  is  the  matter  ?'  she  cried, 
jumping  up. 

Without  answering  a  word,  he  sank  into  an  armchair 
and  mopped  his  brow. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  For  God's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter  ?' 
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'  The  matter  !  .  .  .    The  matter  !  .  .  .' 

And,  unable  to  articulate  the  words,  he  pointed  out  on 
the  cover  of  a  scientific  review  a  line  in  thick  black  type, 
scratched  against  by  his  finger-nail. 

And  she  read  to  herself  the  words  : 

'  "  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  PAGANISM,"  BY  H£LIE  JAMAIN. 
PART  I.' 

Dumbstruck  with  indignation,  they  looked  at  each  other. 
The  Pastor's  emotion  was  so  overpowering  that  he  took  off 
his  black  spectacles,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes,  with  their 
red  rims,  seemed  framed  in  deep  furrows. 

'  The  madman  !  He  no  longer  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
However,  we  should  have  had  some  suspicion  of  this,  and 
have  watched  him  more,  so  as  to  have  uprooted  the  tares 
in  good  time.  Instead  of  confounding  idolatry  to  the 
glory  of  God,  all  this  is  an  exaltation  of  paganism,  of  which 
he  sets  up  as  a  kind  of  prophet.  "The  Resurrection  of 
Paganism " — the  mere  title  says  more  than  all  the 
blasphemies  in  the  thing.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  all  the 
horrors — all  the  pagan  rites  and  orgies.  Dithyrambs  in 
celebration  of  Baal,  the  Sun,  and  Astarte,  the  Moon  ! 
Never  was  there  such  shamelessness  !  The  impious  man 
goes  so  far  as  to  prophesy  the  revival  of  pagan  rule  and 
the  downfall  of  Christianity.  And  to  think  that  he  wrote 
all  that  in  this  house,  purified  and  sanctified  by  our  prayers  ! 
That  he  wrote  it  up  there  in  his  study  while  we  were  down 
here,  doing  works  of  charity,  and  offering  up  prayers  to  God !' 

Mute  with  horror,  Cecile  remained  gazing  at  him.  He 
continued  : 

'  I  feel  stunned,  and  as  though  I  had  been  struck  by  a 
cudgel.  I  feel  inclined  to  cry  out  with  David  !*  Last  week 
the  abduction  of  Sister  Ajouna,  and  now  this  !  Assuredly 
the  Lord  must  be  incensed,  and  will  hold  us  responsible 
for  this  new  wickedness.  I  have  been  wanting  in 

*  Cf.  French  text. 
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vigilance  and  in  firmness.  But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
patience.' 

And  dashing  down  the  review  upon  the  table,  Pastor 
Zorn  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  one  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  the  other  hanging  by  his  side,  he  strode  up  and 
down  upon  the  rose-coloured  flag-stones  in  his  favourite 
role  of  militant  Christian. 

'  No  ;  Christ  is  not  to  be  mocked  at  like  this.  We  are 
not  to  be  ridiculed  like  this.  I  have  chosen  a  text  for 
my  next  sermon.  Doubtless  you  know  it.' 

And,  coming  to  a  standstill,  M.  Zorn  recited  the  passage 
in  menacing  tones  : 

'  "  Then  said  He  unto  the  disciples,  It  is  impossible  but 
that  offences  will  come  :  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come  ! 

'"It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he 
should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones."  ' 

Benumbed  with  fear,  Cecile  sank  to  the  ground,  her 
face  buried  in  her  lap,  her  hands  joined  together  in  suppli- 
cation. 

'  Have  pity  !  have  pity  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  Think 
of  the  shame  that  would  fall  upon  me  and  my  child.  Think 
also  of  the  grief  of  my  poor  father !  Do  not  drive  my 
husband  out  of  our  midst ;  do  not  turn  him  out  of  the 
Church  !' 

Flattered  and  touched  by  this  submission,  M.  Zorn 
calmed  down  again. 

'  Rise.  Because  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  priest  and 
were  once  a  Deaconess,  I  shall  keep  back  my  anger  again 
this  once.  But  on  two  conditions  :  the  first  that  you 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  rest  of  the  "  Resurrection  of 
Paganism  "  ;  the  second  I  shall  not  formulate,  but  you 
will  divine  it  if  I  tell  you  that  henceforth  this  man  exists 
for  me  no  more,  that  I  efface  his  name  from  my  memory, 
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and  that  while  you  remain  Madame  J  amain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  you  become  again  Sister  Cecile  in  my  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Do  you  understand  me,  and  do 
you  promise  ?' 

Their  eyes  met.    Then,  blushing,  she  bowed  her  head. 

'  I  promise.'  she  replied  in  a  low  voice.  '  Let  God's  will 
be  done.' 


XI 

AFTER  this  war  broke  out — a  sullen,  secret  war,  to  which 
Cecile  brought  all  her  obstinacy  and  Pastor  Zorn  all  his 
self-righteousness. 

Helie  felt  that  he  was  being  spied  upon,  and  watched 
menacingly.  He  was  not  safe,  even  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study.  Continually  he  found  his  table  strewn  with  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Biblical  Society  :  '  The  Power  of  Prayer,' 
'  The  Conversion  of  a  Pagan  Husband,'  '  The  Waters  of 
Baptism  and  of  Mercy.'  Copies  of  the  Trumpet  of  Jericho, 
in  which  '  Joshua  '  published  his  sermons  and  the  '  Lily  of 
Sharon  '  her  pious  stories,  were  mixed  up  with  his  papers  ; 
verses  from  the  Bible  were  even  gummed  on  to  the  stomachs 
of  his  idols,  and  copies  of  the  New  Testament  lay  among  his 
flower-pots.  At  meals  Cecile,  profiting  by  the  presence 
of  Siona,  who  had  a  tranquillizing  effect  upon  her  father, 
treated  him  to  pious  readings,  and  Helie  would  quit  the 
dining-room  with  an  empty  stomach  and  a  heart  sur- 
feited with  appeals  to  the  Almighty.  At  night,  when  he 
lay  down  on  the  terrace,  he  could  still  hear  his  wife  down 
below  sighing  and  moaning  out  her  prayers,  reciting  psalms, 
and  appealing  to  God  to  bestow  His  grace  upon  her  hus- 
band. And  he  would  have  a  wild  desire  to  give  up  every- 
thing and  go  away,  to  hide  himself  in  an  island  somewhere, 
or  in  the  desert — anywhere,  no  matter  where  or  how,  so 
long  as  he  could  get  out  of  range  of  talk  about  God  and 
the  Bible. 

And  then,  at  times,  also,  when  he  could  see  traces  of 
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real  sadness  on  Cecile's  face,  or  found  her  bathed  in  real 
tears,  he  would  experience  a  double  pity  for  their  double 
misery. 

'  Why  trouble  myself  about  religions  and  creeds  ?  They 
are  all  nothing  but  words — words.  Kitty  is  right.  I  shall 
listen  to  the  Gospel  and  go  to  church,  and  if  they  make  a 
point  of  it,  I'll  even  renounce  my  faith.  C6cile  will  be 
happy.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  she  will  even  love  me 
again,  and  I  shall  win  back  peace.' 

But  immediately  the  thought  of  Pastor  Zorn,  who  now 
almost  lived  in  the  house,  but  who  passed  him  without 
salutation  in  the  street,  checked  his  impulses. 

One  day  Helie  discovered  that  someone  had  been  at  a 
drawer  in  which  he  locked  up  his  manuscript.  A  chapter 
of  '  The  Resurrection  of  Paganism  '  had  disappeared.  He 
took  to  locking  his  door,  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  fear 
lest  they  might  have  forced  the  lock. 

Other  annoyances  came  to  trouble  him.  Religious 
hordes,  on  their  way  from  Yemen,  had  invaded  Moab. 
The  Bedouins  had  risen  to  the  cry  of  a  holy  war,  and  the 
desert  had  become  more  inaccessible  than  a  city  under 
siege. 

Having  abandoned  the  hope  of  returning  to  Arabia, 
Helie  had  dismissed  Slamine,  who  now  kept  returning  to 
the  charge,  as  insolent  in  his  demeanour  as  he  had  been 
flattering  and  submissive.  One  day  he  would  come  about 
old  debts  which  he  had  overlooked  and  had  only  just 
found  records  of;  another  day  it  would  be  about  some 
new  misfortune,  for  which  he  held  M.  Jamain  responsible. 
He  had  either  lost  his  business  as  painter  of  ikons,  or  else 
his  post  as  dragoman.  Now  his  eyesight  had  been  damaged 
by  mirages,  now  fever  had  robbed  him  of  his  gift  of  speech. 
His  mother  was  down  with  cholera,  his  wife  had  an  attack 
of  nerves  ;  he  himself  had  now  no  gandoura  to  wear,  nor 
a  talari  to  hang  on  his  child's  neck.  And  He'lie  kept  giving 
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and  giving,  although  to  do  so  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
from  the  Swiss  banker,  whose  rate  of  interest  had  gone  up 
to  forty  per  cent,  since  the  publication  of  '  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Paganism.' 

One  day  Slamine  went  so  far  as  to  turn  up  with  bare- 
faced imitations  of  Moabite  pottery,  which  he  declared  he 
had  found  in  Moab. 

Helie  threatened  him  with  the  Turkish  Pasha,  and  for- 
bade him  the  house. 

Slamine  vowed  vengeance,  but  appeared  no  more. 

Helie  went  back  to  work  upon  his  book.  But  he  had 
lost  his  enthusiasm  for  it.  He  believed  no  longer  in  the 
beauty  of  living  or  in  the  use  of  striving.  His  energy  had 
been  undermined  and  destroyed  by  all  this  hatred  that 
had  come  hand  in  hand  with  all  this  piety  into  his  house. 
In  addition,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  long 
and  exhausting  journeys.  His  temples  burned,  his  veins 
stood  out  like  iron  cords,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
came  down  upon  the  cupola  of  his  study,  he  felt  as  though 
all  the  suns  that  had  shone  upon  Arabia,  concentrated 
into  ingots  of  gold,  were  resting  their  weight  upon  his 
head,  and  as  though  reflections  of  them  fluttered  inside 
his  closed  eyes.  For  hours  together  he  would  remain  as 
though  benumbed  before  his  white  sheets  of  paper,  then 
he  would  fall  into  a  strange  kind  of  feverish  sleep.  Waking, 
he  would  open  the  door  and  look  down  upon  the  city,  and 
in  the  long  Via  Dolorosa,  stretching  out  before  him  in 
its  whiteness  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  leprous  dome 
of  Golgotha,  imagine  he  saw  one  by  one  the  stations  of  his 
Calvary. 

Then,  in  order  to  forget,  Helie  would  take  down  his 
bernouse,  and,  muffled  up  to  the  head,  would  go  out 
among  the  souks  and  the  bazaars,  with  their  atmosphere 
of  mystery,  into  which  columns  of  blue  air  seemed  to  flow 
through  the  vent-holes  of  the  vaults,  and  where  in  the 
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twilight  of  the  stalls  the  smoke  of  haschish  and  the  odours 
of  nard  comfort  the  senses. 

Sometimes  he  went  further  still,  down  into  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  Jerusalem,  where  from  trellised  balconies 
wantons  with  petal-like  fingers  plucked  leaves  from  aro- 
matic plants  to  throw  at  the  passers-by. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  returning  more  tired  and 
despondent  than  ever,  the  gates  of  the  bazaar  were  already 
closed,  and  he  had  to  make  a  detour. 

The  darkness  thickened  under  the  overhanging  vaults, 
bats  flew  from  one  wall  to  another,  and  the  heaps  of 
rubbish,  in  which  invisible  dogs  moved  about,  seemed 
alive  with  larvae.  Phantom  figures  came  up  out  of  dark 
cavities,  and  down  from  unsuspected  stairways,  almost  as 
though  fallen  from  the  skies.  A  sinister,  menacing  silence 
made  the  streets  terrible.  There  was  a  feeling  of  being 
tracked  and  spied  on  and  pursued.  He"lie  groped  his  way 
through  the  darkness,  his  thoughts  groping  simultaneously 
through  the  maze  of  his  miseries. 

He  recalled  his  contests  and  quarrels  and  loneliness, 
but  above  all,  the  plotting  and  scheming  that  went  on 
within  his  home,  the  traps  laid  secretly  for  him  to  fall 
into. 

'  What  have  I  done  to  them  that  they  should  thus  poison 
my  life,  and  set  spies  upon  my  heart  and  thieves  upon  my 
brain  ?  And  what  have  I  done  to  Ce"cile  that  she  should 
refuse  me  her  room  and  set  me  adrift  ?  All  on  account 
of  dogma  !  Is  belief,  then,  more  important  than  life,  and 
is  happiness  to  be  dependent  upon  faith  ?  And  it  is  not 
as  though  I  were  really  impious  and  a  miscreant,  as  they 
call  me.  At  bottom,  we  believe  in  the  same  thing,  since 
we  are  agreed  in  wanting  what  is  good.  .  .  .  No ;  it  is  not 
even  of  my  incredulity  that  they  make  a  sin  ;  it  is  of  my 
senses,  my  impetuous  craving  for  life  and  love.  They  seek 
the  truth  in  doctrine ;  I,  alas  !  seek  it  in  Nature.  That 
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is  my  crime.  Ah  !  if  it  were  not  for  religion,  how  peaceful 
and  sweet  might  be  one's  existence  !' 

But  Helie's  thoughts  were  now  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  a  long  strange  groan.  He  had  come  to  a  great 
building,  looking  like  a  prison,  from  which  a  dim  light 
issued  through  an  opening  upon  the  street. 

And  in  this  half-light  something  was  moving,  something 
at  once  grotesque  and  pitiful,  and  was  uttering  the  plaintive 
sound  Helie  had  heard. 

Little  by  little,  his  eyes  growing  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, he  saw  and  understood. 

The  building  was  a  soap-mill,  the  wheel  of  which  was 
worked  by  an  old  blind  camel,  tied  to  a  kind  of  cross.  The 
end  of  the  cross  had  pierced  his  shoulder,  and  left  an  open 
wound,  from  which  blood  was  flowing,  and  great  tears 
poured  down  from  the  blind  eyes  over  its  trembling  lips, 
while  the  yellow,  loosened  teeth  still  ruminated  some  of  its 
last  feed. 

And  the  huge  gaunt  animal  went  round  and  round  un- 
ceasingly, now  disappearing,  save  for  its  long,  disabled  neck, 
in  the  darkness  beyond,  now  reappearing  in  the  half-light 
quite  near,  giving  out  continually  its  dull  cry  of  suffering. 

Overcome  with  anguish,  Helie  seated  himself  on  a  mile- 
stone opposite  the  mill  and  reflected  : 

'  Mankind  is  like  this  animal.  Blindly  we  move  round 
and  round  a  cross,  lacking  faith  to  bear  it,  yet  lacking 
courage  to  throw  off  its  yoke.' 


XII 

SLAMINE  the  Bastard,  having  spent  all  the  money  he  had 
got  from  Helie,  and  feeling  sure  he  could  get  no  more, 
became  a  prey  to  remorse  over  not  possessing  the  true 
faith. 

After  having  been  by  turn  Greek  or  Roman,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  his  finances  and  of  the  baptismal 
premiums  offered  by  the  two  Churches,  he  now  suddenly 
became  assured  that  eternal  salvation  lay  with  the  Pro- 
testants. 

Therefore  he  went  in  search  of  M.  Zorn,  whom  he  had 
often  encountered  in  the  Saracen  house,  and  confided  to 
him  the  thirst  of  his  soul  and  the  hunger  of  his  purse. 

At  C6cile's  next  Dorcas  meeting  the  Pastor  communicated 
this  good  news  in  tones  of  emotion,  for  there  was  in  question 
not  merely  the  conversion  of  M.  J amain' s  dragoman,  but 
also  that  of  his  entire  family,  which  was  so  extensive  that 
Slamine  himself  became  entangled  in  all  its  branches,  and 
could  only  reckon  them  up  in  numbers  with  the  help  of 
piastres  as  counters. 

The  Dorcas  ladies  were  delighted  beyond  measure,  and 
with  one  accord  began  the  Psalm  : 

'Jerusalem,  ciUbrez  I'Eternel  I 
Sion,  chantez  ses  louanges  !' 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  parcelling  out  of  this  great 
unlooked-for  harvest,  and  became  so  excited  in  their  holy 
zeal  that  Pastor  Zorn  was  obliged  to  call  out  to  them  : 
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'  Order,  order,  my  very  dear  sisters  !  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  observe  order,  and  to  restrain  your  emotions.' 

Madame  Nicodeme  was  entrusted  with  the  doling  out  of 
food,  Madame  Fischer  with  that  of  clothing,  Madame  Simon 
with  that  of  petty  cash,  Cecile  with  that  of  Bibles.  Others 
made  offers  of  their  houses,  their  beds,  their  crockery,  and 
even  their  modest  jet  ornaments. 

In  their  exaltation  they  actually  forgot  their  thimblefuls 
of  malaga  and  slices  of  kugelhof,  for  to  the  holy  joy  of 
proselytism  was  added  the  pride  of  triumphing  over  the 
Latins  and  schismatics,  and  also  the  satisfaction  of  rehabili- 
tating themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  co-religionists  and 
distant  subscribers. 

To  tell  tHe  truth,  Slamine  and  his  family,  real  and 
adopted,  bore  the  worst  of  reputations — shady  dragomans, 
forgers  of  antiquities,  painters  of  ikons,  shampooers  in 
Turkish  baths,  pimps,  beauty  doctors,  professional  mourners. 
But  did  not  Jesus  open  His  kingdom  to  toll-gatherers  and 
to  prostitutes  ?  Should  they  be  more  severe  than  He  ? 

Next  day  M.  Zorn  himself  began  to  teach  Slamine  the 
Catechism.  He  was  never  tired  of  praising  this  new 
convert,  whose  ardour  for  the  new  faith  and  horror  for 
the  idolatry  he  had  renounced  even  provided  him  with  a 
text  for  a  sermon,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  that  the  servant  was  often 
of  more  worth  than  the  master. 

He  cherished  the  notion  of  turning  this  painter  of  ikons 
into  a  Lutheran  missionary. 

One  day,  in  the  course  of  a  display  of  touching  contrition, 
the  Arab  confessed  to  having  been  guilty  of  forging  anti- 
quities. 

'  Forging  antiquities  !     For  M.  Jamain's  collections  ?' 

In  his  excitement  the  Pastor  tore  off  his  spectacles  and 
shut  up  his  Bible  with  a  bang. 
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;    '  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?' 

'  Could  I  feel  remorse  over  a  sin  I  had  not  committed  ? 
Jesus  will  pardon  me,  will  He  not  ?' 

'  Assuredly  ;  but  of  what  land  were  these  forgeries  ?' 

'  An  earthen  vase.' 

'  Only  one  ? 

'  Yes ;  only  one.  .  .  .    No ;  three,  four  .  .  .  ten.' 

And  under  his  humbly-lowered  eyelids  Slamine  spied 
the  Pastor's  ill-concealed  delight. 

'  And  why  did  you  do  that  ?' 

'  To  get  money.  My  master  was  generous,  and  gave  me 
a  backsheesh  for  each  one.  Ah !  that  was  my  rich  time  ! 
Now  I  have  not  a  single  para.  This  very  night  my  wife 
has  been  crying  from  hunger.  I  said  to  her,  "  Keep  quiet 
and  read  your  Bible  !"  She  answered,  "  But  that  won't 
keep  me  alive  !"  "  How,  sinner  !"  I  cried.  "  Pastor  Zorn 
teaches  us  every  day  that  we  may  find  in  the  Bible  the  bread 
and  water  of  life ;  what,  then,  do  you  want  ?"  But  she 
went  on  and  moaned,  "  It  was  better  for  us  when  we  were 
Catholics  !"  "  Wicked  woman  !"  I  said,  "  would  you 
tempt  me  again  to  go  and  forge  impostures  ?"  "  God 
forbid !  but  confide  our  troubles  to  our  good  and  rich 
master,  Pastor  Zorn,  and  he  will  recompense  your  soul." 

And  M.  Zorn  recompensed  Slamine's  soul. 

When  Slamine  was  going  through  his  Catechism  next 
day  M.  Zorn  interrupted  him  with  the  question  : 

'  Did  you  fabricate  nothing  else  except  the  earthen  vases  ? 

'  No  ;  nothing.  .  .  .  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
and  forgive  us  our  .  .  .' 

'  No  stelae  ?* 

'No  ...  yes ;  some  stelae  also.  .  .  .  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  .  .  .' 

'  With  letters  on  them  ?* 

'  Yes,  with  letters  on  them.  ...    As  we  forgive  them  .  . .' 

'  And  idols — did  you  not  fabricate  any  of  them  ?' 
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'  Yes ;  some  idols  and  cups  and  amphorae.  Oh !  I  am  a 
great  sinner.  .  .  .  Who  trespass  against  us.' 

'  Amen !  Amen  !  Bat  confess  everything  to  me.  God 
will  forgive  you  your  sin.' 

From  this  time  the  graduate  in  Hebrew  took  precedence 
of  the  theologian  in  Pastor  Zorn.  Instead  of  initiating  the 
painter  of  ikons  into  the  Troth,  he  suffered  the  caravan 
guide  to  lead  him  across  the  quicksands  of  his  deceptions. 

The  eager  credulity  of  his  confessor  stimulated  the  Arab's 
imagination  and  increased  his  audacity  a  hundredfold. 
Now  he  no  longer  feigned  contrition  for  his  misdeeds :  he 
seemed  rather  to  glory  in  them.  He  did  not  talk  now  of 
having  unfortunately  forged  things :  he  boasted  of  his 
creations  as  an  artist.  It  was  no  longer  a  case  of  a  few 
wretched  specimens :  it  was  of  entire  collections  that  he 
claimed  the  credit.  AH  the  excavated  treasures  were  of  his 
inventing.  A  little  more,  and  he  would  have  maintained 
that  the  savant  had  never  so  much  as  set  foot  in  Moab  or 
handled  a  pickaxe.  He  even  forgot  his  wish  for  revenge 
against  HeTie  in  his  Oriental  enjoyment  of  lying  for  lying's 
sake. 

Catechism,  proselytizing,  Cecfle's  Bible-readings  and 
Dorcas  meetings — Pastor  Zorn  had  no  thought  now  for 
any  of  these  things.  Shut  up  in  his  own  boose,  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  Slamme's  statements,  out  of  which 
he  constructed  several  articles. 

The  next  number  of  the  Trumpet  of  Jericho  was  given  up 
to  them  altogether. 

In  Protestant  society  this  scandal  surpassed  that  of 
Kitty  and  that  of  '  The  Resurrection  of  Paganism.'  It  set 
Jerusalem  in  one  of  its  mad  fevers.  Everyone  professed 
to  have  long  had  his  suspicions — to  possess,  in  fact,  some 
evidence  of  fraud,  some  clear  case  of  tampering  with  inscrip- 
tions. M.  Fischer,  M.  Nkodeme,  M.  Simon,  and  the 
clergymen,  all  rushed  to  naming  their  idols, 
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neglecting  even  in  their  excitement  to  cover  them  up  again 
in  their  drawers.  To  intensify  matters,  a  blazing  sun  was 
setting  everyone's  brain  on  fire. 

There  were  moments,  however,  when  people  became 
doubtful  about  it  all,  and  hesitated  about  taking  Slamine's 
word  against  that  of  a  savant  like  M.  J amain.  But  then, 
after  all,  was  he  really  a  savant  ?  Could  a  man  from 
whom  God  withheld  the  light  be  in  possession  of  irrefutable 
knowledge  ?  Did  not  his  last  book  prove  how  subject  he 
was  to  error  ?  And  it  was  recalled  that  the  one  man  was 
anxious  to  be  converted  to  Protestantism  with  his  entire 
family,  whereas  the  other  was  a  deserter  from  the  faith 
he  had  adopted  and  a  transgressor  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment. 

To  be  quite  fair,  they  admitted  that  Slamine's  assertions 
were  not  very  intelligible.  Continually  changing  the  pattern 
of  his  embroidery,  he  exaggerated  now  in  one  direction,  now 
in  another.  On  one  occasion  even,  when  taxed  with  some 
slip  he  had  made,  he  went  back  upon  all  his  confessions 
and  all  his  boastings,  and  declared  that  he  had  merely 
slipped  two  or  three  vases  of  his  own  in  among  M.  Jamain's 
collection,  in  order  to  pocket  the  cost  of  packing  and 
transport. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  a  Levantine  can  never  tell  a 
story  twice  in  the  same  way.  Therefore,  to  seem  consistent, 
he  would  have  to  dissimulate. 

Slamine's  apparent  lies,  therefore,  were  really  proofs  of 
his  genuineness,  and  the  studies  made  by  the  grocer  and 
the^Pastor  all  tended  to  confirm  his  evidence. 

People  were  magnanimous. 

Instead  of  accusing  He"lie,  they  found  excuses  for  him  ; 
instead  of  forcing  him  down,  they  gave  him  a  hand  up. 
They  referred  to  his  goodwill,  his  courage,  his  disinterested- 
ness. Of  course,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  savant 
made  the  dupe  of  his  servant ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  not 
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a  crime  to  be  taken  in.     Perhaps,  therefore,  M.  J amain 
should  not  be  blamed. 

Thus  was  he  loaded  with  their  pity  ! 

Cecile  even  gave  up  her  attempts  at  reforming  him.  The 
poor  wretch  was  scarcely  worth  reforming. 

And  seated  opposite  him  at  table — the  only  place  now 
where  they  met — and  noticing  how  white  his  hair  was 
growing,  and  what  an  expression  of  gloom  was  coming  on  his 
brow,  she  thought  compassionately  : 

'  The  poor  man  !  the  poor  man  !  He  doesn't  even  dare 
to  answer  the  Pastor's  articles.' 

Now,  if  Helie  did  not  answer  them,  the  reason  was  simply 
that  he  had  thrown  the  Trumpet  of  Jericho,  all  uncut,  into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  He  knew  what  was  going  on  all 
round  him,  but  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  Slamine  might  have 
slipped  one  of  his  china  vases  in  among  his  collections,  but 
he  was  certain  that  the  earthen  vessels  had  never  passed 
through  his  hands.  Therefore  the  Arab  had  neither 
catalogued  them  nor  got  any  backsheesh  for  them. 
Besides,  with  the  exception  of  one  series,  which  he  proposed 
to  sell  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  exploration,  Helie 
had  always  given  away  his  treasures  and  specimens. 

The  whole  affair,  therefore,  seemed  to  him  merely  a 
new  form  of  Jerusalem  madness,  and  he  did  not  condescend 
to  defend  himself  either  by  pen  or  tongue. 

But  when  winter  came  and  the  time  of  the  pilgrimages, 
and  the  sun  no  longer  glared  down  upon  them,  it  was  the 
fumes  of  incense  and  the  breath  of  fanaticism  which  re- 
kindled their  minds. 

M.  Zorn  welcomed  several  Orientalists  to  his  house,  and 
displayed  to  them  his  pedantic  and  rancorous  erudition, 
and  they  found  him  quite  learned  for  one  of  the  Cloth,  and 
called  him  '  Monsieur  le  Docteur.'  In  his  mind's  eye  he 
could  already  see  himself  made  professor  of  the  Semitic 
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tongues  at  some  learned  institution,  and  reflected  that  in 
such  a  capacity  he  could  marry  a  divorced  woman,  which 
was  out  of  the  question  for  a  pastor.  He  wrote  more  and 
more,  making  the  points  of  his  attacks  still  sharper,  with 
the  result  that  he  began  to  attract  attention,  and  found  his 
way  into  the  Gazette  Scientifique,  the  review  for  which  Helie 
wrote. 

The  Catholics  took  up  the  matter  with  even  more  ani- 
mosity, and  discussed  it  in  terms  of  bitter  irony.  Helie 
J  amain  a  dupe  ?  Not  very  probable.  He  knew  too  much 
for  that.  After  all,  who  could  say  what  he  was  doing  during 
those  months  in  Moab,  where  the  whole  country  practically 
belonged  to  him,  and  where  by  means  of  gross  trickery  he 
had  succeeded  in  frightening  the  superstitious  Bedouins  ? 
Had  he  not,  moreover,  married  a  Bedouin  woman  ?  A 
renegade  and  adulterer  was  capable  of  anything.  Pro- 
testants, Jews,  Latins,  and  Greeks  all  combined  against  him 
in  their  hatred.  And,  with  this  bond  of  union  to  keep  the 
peace,  Jerusalem's  sanctuaries  were  not  the  scene  that  year 
of  religious  conflicts. 

Slamine  became  a  celebrity.  After  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
he  was  the  sight  that  tourists  were  most  anxious  to  see. 
People  fought  for  the  distinction  of  having  him  for  their 
dragoman  ;  valuable  rings  and  daggers  were  given  him  as 
souvenirs.  A  Frenchman  took  him  to  Paris,  and  he  drove 
in  the  Bois,  danced  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  and  sat  to  the 
photographers.  He  told  his  lies  so  often  that  at  last  he 
came  to  believe  in  them.  He  admired  himself  more  and 
more,  and  felt  a  sincere  pity  for  his  former  master,  towards 
whom  he  cherished  no  ill-will.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  pockets  of  his  new  suit  bulging  with  bank-notes, 
and  with  all  his  remorse  and  all  his  ideas  about  conversion 
entirely  dissipated  en  route. 

This  set  people  considering,  and  M.  Fischer  ventured  the 
remark  that  they  had  perhaps  been  somewhat  hasty. 
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But  the  mischief  was  done.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  had 
been  given  in  Europe,  the  museums  and  learned  societies 
had  become  disquieted,  and  the  Moabite  question  had 
become  once  again  the  subject  of  controversial  discussion. 
What  constituted  for  one  side  unmistakable  proofs  of 
authenticity  constituted  for  the  other  irrefutable  evidence 
of  trickery.  And  Helie  Jamain's  silence  was  not  under- 
stood ;  he  himself  was  unable  to  understand  the  possibility 
of  doubts. 

Friends  wrote  to  him  : 

'  You  should  really  come  and  explain  yourself  and  defend 
yourself.' 

He  came,  but  could  only  answer  : 

'  I  have  neither  to  explain  myself  nor  defend  myself. 
What  I  personally  think  and  know  about  my  excavations 
is  to  be  found  in  my  writings  at  all  libraries  where  they 
have  been  taken  in.  A  rogue,  who  was  once  in  my  service, 
but  whom  I  dismissed,  declares  he  fabricated  all  the  things 
in  my  collections.  For  that  to  be  possible,  Moab  would 
have  to  consist  largely  of  buried  manufactories  instead  of 
buried  temples.  Instead  of  the  wild  and  vagrant  Bedouins, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  population  there  of  skilled  crafts- 
men. Such  a  condition  of  things  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. Why  not  go  and  look  for  yourselves  ?  I  have  not 
put  Arabia  in  my  pocket ;  the  country  is  still  open  to  all 
who  have  the  courage  to  risk  their  lives  in  it.  Do  as  I  did  : 
go  there.  Instead  of  discussing  matters  here,  with  a  glass 
of  fresh  water  before  you  on  the  table  and  with  your  heads 
in  the  shade,  go  and  expose  yourselves  to  thirst  and  the  sun, 
to  fever  and  reptiles  and  wild  beasts  and  treachery.  Is 
not  your  desire  for  truth  greater  than  your  enjoyment  of 
comfort  ?  Does  your  appreciation  of  the  unknown  not  go 
beyond  your  own  threshold  ?  Do  as  I  did  :  devote  your 
youth,  your  leisure,  your  wealth  and  your  health  to  the 
task.  See,  gentlemen,  I  am  forty  years  old,  and  my  hair  is 
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white.  I  have  longed  for  peace,  and  my  life  has  been  one 
long  torment ;  I  have  been  rich,  and  am  now  poor.  And 
when  I  listen  to  the  suspicions  which  have  been  aroused 
concerning  me,  I  ask  myself  whether  the  deserts  have  not 
left  their  simooms  and  their  mirages  embedded  in  my 
brain.' 

Then  he  returned  to  Sion. 

His  appeal  was  listened  to.  Two  missions  were  sent  out 
to  make  investigations  upon  the  spot. 

The  first  installed  itself  comfortably  in  the  best  hotel  in 
Jerusalem,  and  contented  itself  with  gathering  together 
all  the  local  gossip  regarding  the  Moabite  excavations  and 
Helie  J amain.  From  their  report  it  appeared  quite  certain 
that  the  collections  were  spurious,  and  that  a  manufactory 
of  antiques  was  in  existence  somewhere,  but  they  did  not 
know  where. 

The  other  mission  did  actually  get  beyond  the  Jordan, 
well  equipped  with  arms  and  tents  and  provisions  and 
photographic  apparatus.  He"lie  had  offered  to  act  as  their 
guide,  but  they  declined  his  offer,  fearing,  perhaps,  some 
tacit  understanding  between  him  and  the  Bedouins.  They 
preferred  to  take  Slamine.  Some  weeks  later  the  caravan 
returned,  mysteriously  stripped  of  everything,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  wasted  with  fever,  without  having  even 
reached  Moab,  and  declaring  that  in  such  a  country,  where 
there  was  nothing  but  sand  and  sun  and  brigands  and  wild 
beasts,  the  idea  of  finding  a  manufactory  of  idols  was  one 
to  be  entirely  abandoned. 

The  funds  of  the  learned  societies  were  exhausted,  the 
explorers  discouraged.  Moreover,  foreseeing  political 
troubles,  the  Turkish  Government  intervened.  Troops, 
stationed  in  the  temples  of  Petrarch,  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  desert ;  the  Bedouins,  weakened  by  continual  fighting 
among  themselves,  were  subjected  to  a  tax ;  and  the  Ben 
Hameidis — Ben-Amr  at  their  head — having  been  convicted 
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of  treason  for  having  sold  the  treasures  of  their  soil,  fled 
across  Arabia,  with  the  Turks  and  misfortune  dogging  their 
steps. 

The  Moabite  question  was  therefore  regarded  as  closed. 
Some  museums  discarded  their  collections,  others  retained 
them.  A  scientific  review  begged  M.  Jamain  to  cease 
contributing,  while  a  geographical  society  on  the  other  hand 
invited  him  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Palestine. 

But  Helie  was  a  broken  man.  Returned  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  study,  he  isolated  himself  as  in  a  tower  of  ivory, 
heeding  no  rumours  from  without,  ignoring  alike  attacks 
and  defences,  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  the  sadness  that 
came  in  through  his  open  door  from  the  Via  Dolorosa. 


PART    IV 

I 
DECEMBER  came. 

Siona  had  been  at  the  convent  of  the  Sacr6  Coeur  at 
Beyrout  since  the  autumn.  Cecile  had  not  ventured  to 
oppose  this  decision  of  her  husband's,  whose  apathetic  face 
and  mournful  silences  had  begun  almost  to  frighten  her. 

All  the  works  of  mercy  had  ceased  in  the  Saracen  house, 
and  ever  since  the  Pastor  had  given  up  coming  there,  C6cile 
wandered  about,  sighing  as  though  she  were  in  a  prison, 
her  eyes  raised  to  the  ceiling  and  her  soul  in  disorder. 

She  was  glad,  therefore,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent 
to  go  away  to  Bethlehem  to  stay  with  the  Fischers,  on  the 
pretext  of  having  to  prepare  herself  worthily  for  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord.  Without  a  Christmas-tree  and 
hymns  and  candles  she  could  not  imagine  Christmas  at 
all,  nor  attain  again  that  '  heart  of  a  child '  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks,  and  which  every  good  Christian  should  feel 
beating  within  him  at  the  period  when  God  Himself  came 
down  from  His  heaven  in  the  form  of  an  infant. 

With  a  great  blue  apron  round  her,  Ce'cile  was  seated  at 
a  table,  upon  which,  planted  in  a  pot  filled  with  red  clay, 
rose  a  small  stunted  cedar  which,  failing  a  pine,  M.  Fischer 
and  his  orphans  had  brought  from  the  Hebron  forest. 

She  was  putting  a  gold  coating  upon  nuts  and  a  silver 
coating  upon  oranges.  She  dipped  them  first  in  a  jar 
filled  with  the  white  of  egg,  then  rolled  them  over 
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sheets  of  metal  and  tapped  them  gently  all  over  with  a 
corner  of  her  handkerchief.  Gold  and  silver  stuck  to  her 
taper  fingers.  Some  needles  from  the  cedar  had  fallen  into 
her  fair  hair,  and  she  looked  as  young  and  as  untroubled 
as  in  the  days  when,  beneath  the  passion-flower  arbour, 
she  sat  making  the  crowns  of  thorns. 

Beside  her  Pastor  Zorn,  also  '  become  as  a  little  child,' 
sat  cutting  out  paper  stars  and  gumming  cardboard  flags 
round  rings.  Sometimes  their  elbows  touched,  and  they 
would  draw  them  away  smiling  and  continue  their  work. 

'  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  oranges ;  I  shall  rest  a 
little,'  cried  Cecile  suddenly.  '  Ah  !  what  a  nice  smell  of 
Christmas  and  the  Black  Forest  all  that  makes !  It 
transports  me  bodily  to  the  presbytery  !' 

And  throwing  back  her  head,  she  breathed  in  the  odours 
of  the  room. 

'  It  is  my  cake  that  does  that,  my  dear,'  replied  Madame 
Fischer,  who,  panting  and  glossy,  was  striving  to  turn  with 
a  long  wooden  spoon  some  brown  stuff  in  an  earthen  pan. 

'  There,  I  can't  do  it  any  more,  and  it  is  all  right  now. 
My  children,  if  you  would  like  to  mix  your  wishes  for 
happiness  with  the  cake,  now  is  the  moment.  Here,  Cecile ; 
you  do  it  first.' 

Madame  J amain  blushed  a  little,  stirred  the  spoon  in 
the  cake,  and  then  handed  it  to  her  neighbour.  Their 
fingers  touched  as  she  did  so,  and  a  quiver  ran  through 
their  veins. 

'  Now  then,  sly-boots,  you've  got  to  tell  us  what  your 
wishes  were  !'  cried  M.  Fischer  from  the  top  of  a  ladder, 
which  he  had  mounted  in  order  to  put  straight  a  grim- 
looking  angel  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  Christmas-tree. 

'Oh  no  !  that  would  prevent  the  wishes  from  being 
granted,'  declared  Ame"lie.  '  I  shall  now  go  and  bake  the 
cake  with  your  wishes  inside  it.  The  orphans  will  be  here 
just  now.  How  pleased  they  will  be  !' 
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'  I  should  think  they  would  be  pleased !  Hang  this 
angel !  he  is  making  a  nuisance  of  himself !  There's  no 
keeping  him  straight.  He  keeps  kicking  his  legs  up  in  the 
air,  with  his  wings  hanging  down,  as  though  that  were  a 
suitable  attitude  for  a  messenger  from  heaven !'  And 
M.  Fischer  broke  out  into  one  of  his  jovial  laughs.  '  Last 
year  Siona  helped  me ;  she  was  as  nimble  as  a  monkey. 
Poor  little  thing !  I  don't  know  why,  but  I've  been  think- 
ing of  her  all  day  to-day.  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
she  was  pleased  with  the  hamper  we  sent  her.  Have  you 
heard  from  her,  Cecile  ?' 

'  My  daughter  never  writes  to  me ;  she  writes  to  her 
father,  and  they  have  so  many  secrets  between  them  that 
he  never  shows  me  her  letters.  Don't  worry  about  her ; 
she  does  not  give  much  thought  to  us.' 

*  What  an  angel !    He's  got  a  devil  inside  him  !' 

And  M.  Fischer,  by  a  clumsy  movement,  let  loose  a  long 
gflt  festoon  which  went  round  the  cedar,  and  which  fell 
in  a  cofl  round  the  shoulders  of  Cecile  and  the  Pastor. 

'  Don't  move,  my  children — don't  move,  or  you'll  tear 
it ! .  Look  at  them  just,  Amelie  !  Don't  they  look  nice  ? 
You'd  say  they  were  made  for  each  other  !  Ah  !  the  poor 
dears !  To  think  we  might  have  been  so  happy  together 
at  this  beautiful  Christmas  time  !  But  my  spiritual  happi- 
ness is  quite  spoilt,  and  I  have  a  weight  upon  my  heart. 
Cecile,  tell  me  now — I  don't  know  what  to  think — ought 
you  to  leave  him  or  ought  you  to  remain  with  him  ?  He 
is  accused  of  a  great  many  things,  yet  he  is  not  really  a 
bad  fellow.  And  he  loved  you — you  can't  deny  that. 
Oh  yes,  he  loved  you  well.  ...  I  can  recall  still  the  day 
when  I  came  upon  you.  .  .  .' 

'  Come  now,  Fischer ;  hold  your  tongue.  You'll  be 
imitating  your  angel  in  a  minute,'  cried  Amelie,  her  pelican 
neck  going  in  and  out ;  and  she  tapped  him  on  the  ankles 
with  her  wooden  spoon.  '  You  know  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
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are  impenetrable,  and  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.' 

'  You  are  right.  Yes ;  come,  let  us  make  haste.  The 
orphans  will  be  getting  impatient.' 

And  he  came  down  the  ladder. 

Cecile  bending  down  to  pick  up  a  nut  that  had  rolled 
under  the  table,  the  festoon  broke  and  went  apart, 

'  How  close  it's  getting  !'  said  M.  Zora. 

And  he  went  to  a  window  to  open  it. 

'  Yes ;  it  is  very  close.  I  have  a  headache,  and  a  touch 
of  fever,  I  think,'  replied  Madame  J amain,  passing  her  hand 
over  her  forehead. 

'  It  won't  be  anything  serious,  my  dear.  I'll  give  you  a 
little  quinine  in  a  minute  or  two,'  said  M.  Fischer,  patting 
her  on  her  cheeks. 

***** 

When  the  Pastor  returned  to  his  chair,  the  atmosphere 
of  Christmas  had  blown  out  of  the  window,  and  with  a 
corner  of  her  blue  apron  Cecile  was  wiping  the  gold  off  her 
fingers. 


16— 2 


II 

As  the  solitude  of  his  home  weighed  upon  his  spirit  on 
this  Christmas  Eve,  H61ie  went  to  see  his  friends  at  Tan- 
credia. 

The  night  was  fine  and  mild,  and  the  sky  so  riddled  with 
stars  that  the  very  air  seemed  impregnated  with  liquid 
starlight. 

He  threw  himself  on  a  camp-bedstead  in  the  guard-room. 
Coats  of  mail  hung  round  the  pillars,  bucklers  stood  out 
upon  the  walls,  and  through  the  ogives  of  the  open  windows 
a  fantastic  radiance  shone  in  upon  the  black  marble  pave- 
ment, inlaid  with  white  Maltese  crosses. 

Comte  Iblin  was  furbishing  the  armour  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Dr.  Amenjen,  stretched  motionless  and  phantom-like 
upon  his  long  chair,  was  enjoying  the  raptures  of  extinction 
with  his  green  smoke. 

In  the  distance,  opposite  Helie,  Jerusalem,  pale  and 
nebulous  as  a  picture  in  a  missal,  stood  out  from  a  back- 
ground of  silver. 

The  Bethlehem  road,  which  passed  beneath  them,  was 
alive  with  buzzing  noises.  The  footfalls  of  the  pilgrims 
and  the  military  march  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  could  be 
distinguished  clearly.  The  tinkling  of  beads  mingled  with 
the  clattering  of  bayonets,  and  the  commands  of  the  aghas 
with  the  orders  of  the  procession-leaders. 

The  words  of  hymns  and  psalms  came  up  to  the  hall, 
accompanied  by  the  bitter  breath  of  incense. 

'  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  !' 
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Bitterness  also  entered  into  Helie's  heart. 

'  The  irony  of  it  all !  They  sing  of  peace,  and  move 
along  under  the  escort  of  Mussulman  soldiers,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  them  from  killing  each  other  in  Christ's 
name  in  their  church !  O  Christ,  Christ !  how  misunder- 
stood your  teaching  is !  above  all  here,  in  the  place  of  your 
birth  and  passion.  Yet  it  must  have  been  on  a  night  like 
this  that  the  angels  came  to  announce  to  the  shepherds, 
guarding  their  flocks  down  there  in  the  plain,  that  the 
Glory  of  Heaven  had  come  down  upon  earth.  Since  those 
days  creeds  have  changed,  but  hearts  remain  the  same. 
Religion  is  nothing  but  hatred  and  intolerance,  and  just 
as  they  slaughtered  people  before  the  altars  of  Jehovah 
and  of  Baal,  so  now  they  slaughter  one  in  their  thoughts, 
and  condemn  one  with  biblical  texts  as  surely  as  with  sen- 
tence of  death.  Ah,  when  shall  we  see  the  happy  time 
when  the  real  religion  will  be  to  have  none,  or  rather  to 
have  all — all  combined  in  one,  goodness ;  all  expressed 
in  one  doctrine,  love  ?' 

'  And  peace  to  men  of  goodwill,'  gave  forth  a  single 
strident  voice  from  the  passing  procession. 

'  I  also  was  a  man  of  goodwill,'  sighed  Helie.  '  I  desired 
what  seemed  to  me  good,  what  seemed  to  me  true.  Yet  I 
did  not  find  peace.  I  am  an  object  of  pity  or  of  contempt. 
My  wife  renounces  me,  I  have  been  obliged  to  separate 
myself  from  my  daughter,  and  even  in  my  work  I  can  no 
longer  find  consolation.' 

Bohe"mond  let  a  coat  of  mail  fall  on  the  ground  with  a 
clatter  of  steel,  and,  rising,  strode  up  and  down  the  hall. 
Then  suddenly  he  stopped  opposite  Helie,  and  looked  at 
his  pale,  melancholy  countenance  bathed  in  the  starlight, 
looking  like  an  alabaster  urn  into  which  all  human  suffering 
had  been  condensed. 

'  Ah,  my  poor  friend,  they  have  crucified  you  !  All  these 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  and  publicans  have  combined  to 
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crucify  you.  What  a  Judas  this  Slamine  has  shown  him- 
self, and  what  a  Pilate  this  Pastor  Zorn  !  Alas !  why  do 
we  not  live  still  in  the  days  of  chivalry  ?  I  would  have 
delivered  you  out  of  their  hands,  and  have  pinioned  them 
to  the  pillars  in  my  guard-room.  But  where  now  is  one 
to  find  those  brave  and  generous  knights,  those  Barons  of 
France  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  redressers  of  wrongs, 
champions  of  the  weak,  men  ready  to  die  for  an  idea  ?' 

He  continued  to  walk  up  and  down. 

Outside,  the  processions  had  passed,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  save  the  lagging  footsteps  of  pilgrims  who  had 
fallen  behind. 

The  sad  odour  of  myrrh  was  still  in  the  air.  The  knight 
went  up  to  the  open  window,  and  leaning  upon  the  ogival 
embrasure,  gazed  at  the  city  of  legends  glistening  in  the 
night. 

'  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  thou  art  truly  she  who 
kills  her  prophets  and  stones  those  whom  she  has  chosen !' 

Then,  as  though  thinking  aloud,  he  went  on  : 

'  We  all  come  to  conquer  her,  and  it  is  she  who  conquers 
us.  And  even  if  we  could  free  ourselves,  we  would  not. 
What  is  she,  and  how  does  she  hold  us  thus  ?  What  is  the 
secret  of  her  witchery  ?  Is  it  the  radiance  of  the  nights 
or  the  song  of  her  silence  ?  Is  it  not  rather  all  this  suffer- 
ing of  which  she  is  built  up,  all  these  dreams  that  flow 
from  her  and  intoxicate  our  brains,  knights  of  the  moon 
that  we  are  ?' 

'  Vanity  all  that !  All  is  vanity  except  smoke,'  mur- 
mured the  doctor  in  his  dreamland  voice,  refilling  his  pipe. 

The  Comte  resumed  his  walk. 

'  Yes  ;  I  also  begin  to  think  that  all  is  vanity  and  smoke. 
Yes ;  there  are  moments  when  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be 
the  chosen  one,  and  that  my  dreams  of  conquest  will  die 
with  me.  But,  at  least,  we  two,  my  dream  and  I,  will  die 
standing,  face  to  face  with  Sion,  folded  in  our  knightly 
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mantle,  leaning  upon  our  Crusader's  sword.  Until  then  I 
shall  not  give  up  my  hope,  and  they  shall  not  have  my 
castle.  For,  do  you  know,  Helie,  they  came  here  to-day, 
a  gang  of  them  in  alpaca  frock-coats  and  melon-shaped 
hats — bankers,  architects,  engineers,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else.  Your  usurer  with  the  Jehovah  eye  was  among 
them,  and  your  slave-mongering  grocer.  They  want  to 
make  a  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  am  in  the 
way.  Part  of  the  Plain  of  Bethlehem  and  the  valley  of  the 
Terebinths  belongs  to  me.  It  is  my  patrimony.  It  is  the 
land  my  ancestors  bought  with  their  blood,  that  these 
vultures  and  ravens  want  to  buy  from  me  with  their  vile 
money.  Think  of  it,  my  friends.  They  want  to  make  a 
railway-station  out  of  my  old  castle,  perhaps  a  waiting- 
room  out  of  my  guard-room.  They  will  put  up  their 
signals  in  place  of  my  Maltese  flag.  And  down  there  on 
the  Templars'  meadow  they  will  presently  erect  some  gas- 
works or  some  Graeco-Roman-Lutheran  casino  !  I  have 
sent  them  word  that  the  bleeding  sword  and  iron  crown 
in  my  escutcheon  do  not  stand  in  need  of  gilding.  They 
will  be  forced,  therefore,  to  carry  their  railway  over  the 
mountains  of  Judaea,  which  will  take  twice  as  long.  Thus 
I  have  been  able  to  deliver  Jerusalem  for  at  least  two 
years  from  the  danger  of  civilization.  Afterwards,  we 
shall  see.  .  .  .  I'd  blow  up  their  railway-carriages  before 
I'd  suffer  the  whistling  of  their  engines  to  disturb  the 
august  peace  of  Sion.' 

The  noise  of  a  line  of  carriages  passing  along  the  road 
interrupted  the  Count.  A  cloud  of  dust  came  over  the 
walls  round  the  castle ;  there  was  a  cracking  of  whips,  and 
snatches  of  Lutheran  songs  went  out  in  the  night. 

Bohemond  returned  to  the  window. 

'  Listen,  listen  !'  he  exclaimed  indignantly.  '  Pilgrims 
proceeding  in  carriages  to  the  Cradle  of  Bethlehem  !  Is  it 
not  shameful  ?  In  my  day  we  dragged  ourselves  thither 
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upon  our  knees.  A  new  company  has  been  started  re- 
cently for  the  conveyance  of  tourists.  Needless  to  say,  it 
is  made  up  of  Germans.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  their  colony 
down  there,  right  under  the  nose  of  my  castle,  to  these 
famous  Templars  who  are  growing  beans  and  cauliflowers, 
that  we  owe  the  importation  of  these  flies.  Soon  they  will 
be  giving  us  steamboat  excursions  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
perhaps  an  electric  tramway  through  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
stopping  when  required  at  all  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
And  Jerusalem  will  be  handed  over  bodily  to  commerce, 
progress,  and  the  reformed  religions — the  religions  of 
materialism  and  common- sense.  For  we  build  churches, 
convents,  hospitals,  but  they  build  schools,  post-offices, 
railway-stations,  factories.  Mussulman  rule  would  be  pre- 
ferable, or  even  an  inroad  of  barbarians.  They  killed  your 
bodies  and  desecrated  your  altars,  but  they  respected  your 
enthusiasm,  and  left  unblemished  the  beauty  of  the  land. 
The  worst  of  all  vandalisms  is  that  which  strangles  your 
dreams,  which  clips  the  wings  of  thought,  which  stifles 
the  promptings  of  the  heart,  which  destroys  the  harmony 
of  things,  and  tramples  upon  sacred  memories.  .  .  .  And 
yet  I  feel  that  Palestine  will  belong  to  these  Reformers, 
for  the  reign  of  ugliness  is  at  hand.  After  all,  what  does 
it  matter  ?  Let  them  take  it ;  let  them  take  the  whole 
world.  There  is  a  Jerusalem  into  which  they  shall  not 
enter,  a  Canaan  they  shall  not  conquer.  The  Jerusalem 
we  carry  within  us,  the  Sion  of  our  illusion,  the  land  of  our 
hope.  That  will  be  inaccessible  for  all  time  to  these 
modern  knights,  these  barons  of  business,  these  commercial 
Crusaders.' 

'  Yes,'  said  He"lie,  '  I  also  have  often  thought  that  the 
future  is  to  be  for  the  Protestants,  because  it  is  to  be  for 
practical  minds.  We  who  are  defeated  must  only  leave  this 
century  of  ours,  and  take  refuge  in  the  past  and  in  our 
dreams.' 
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'  Dreams  !  They  also  are  all  vanity  !  For  one  cannot 
call  them  forth  at  will.  This  is  the  tenth  pipe  I  have 
smoked,  trying  in  vain  to  catch  up  a  dream  of  mine.  Oh, 
misery,  misery  !  If  smoking  were  to  fail  us  also,  where 
should  we  find  forgetfulness  ?' 

And  the  doctor  put  down  his  pipe. 

They  became  silent.  The  Count  resumed  his  walk  over 
the  marble  pavement,  and  his  tall  form  now  stood  out 
against  the  silver  sky,  now  disappeared  in  the  shadows 
of  the  wainscotting,  like  a  hero,  by  turns  real  and 
legendary. 

Jerusalem,  seen  through  the  ogival  window,  looked  like 
a  city  designed  in  stained  glass. 

Outside  everything  had  fallen  back  into  silence,  and  a 
perfume  was  in  the  air,  not  now  bitter  or  mystical,  but 
sweet  and  languorous — the  perfume  of  crocuses  and  aspho- 
dels, growing  in  the  red  earth  of  the  Ephrata  pasturage, 
evaporating  starwards  on  this  Christmas  Eve. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rain  of  heavy  blows  upon  the 
postern-gate  of  the  wall. 

'  Who  goes  there  ?'  cried  the  Count  from  the  balcony. 

'  Hakim  !  Hakim  !'  (The  doctor.) 

'  For  where  ?' 

'  Bethlehem,  at  the  Pastor's  house.' 

Helie  rushed  out  to  where  Bohemond  was  standing. 

'  For  whom  ?'  he  asked,  with  a  vague  presentiment. 

'  For  the  lady  of  Sidi  Jamain.' 

'  My  wife  !    Quick,  Dr.  Amenjen — quick  !' 

And  in  a  moment  he  was  astride  his  horse,  which  had 
been  standing  ready  for  him  in  the  court. 

Cecile  ill,  perhaps  dying  !  Ce"cile  perhaps  dead !  All 
his  ill-feeling  was  gone,  all  his  miseries  vanished,  and, 
shining  like  bright  stars  on  a  sombre  night,  their  moments 
of  happiness  flashed  before  his  memory. 

1  Beloved  !    Beloved  !' 
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And  quickly,  as  the  blood  flowed  through  his  veins,  all 
the  old  caressing  names  came  back  to  his  lips. 

He  was  not  looked  for  at  M.  Fischer's  house.  They  had 
sent  out  for  the  nearest  doctor,  but  they  had  not  thought  of 
sending  word  to  the  husband. 

'  My  wife  !     My  wife  !' 

And,  brushing  everyone  aside,  he  threw  himself  down  in 
front  of  one  of  the  small  beds  in  the  Fischers'  bedroom. 

They  must  have  laid  her  on  it  hurriedly  and  excitedly, 
for  her  clothes  were  strewn  on  the  floor,  her  corset  hung 
upon  the  iron  rail  of  the  bedstead,  and  a  stocking  which 
still  retained  the  rounded  and  delicate  shape  of  her  ankle 
hung  upon  a  straw  frame  containing  a  biblical  text. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  darling — what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?' 

But  she  answered  only  with  groans,  raising  herself  on 
her  hips,  and  her  hands  joined  together  for  prayer  moved 
convulsively. 

'  Oh  my  God,  Ce"cile  !' 

And  with  horror  he  saw  that  her  features  were  becoming 
a  bluish  colour,  and  that  a  continual  sweating  was  darkening 
the  roots  of  her  fair  hair. 

'  She  has  poisoned  herself !  She  has  tried  to  kill  herself 
because  of  me.' 

And,  mad  with  remorse  and  grief,  he  buried  his  face  in 
the  pillows. 

fNo,  no,  she  hasn't  killed  herself.  This  fool  here  has 
given  her  arsenic  instead  of  quinine,'  said  the  doctor,  who 
had  just  come  in.  'Go  away,  please,  and  let  me  attend  to 
her.' 

He"lie  got  up,  and  observed  M.  Fischer,  who  sat  collapsed 
in  a  chair,  crying  out  unceasingly  : 

'  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy  !     Have  mercy,  0  Lord  God  !' 

Kneeling  beside  him,  Amelie  put  one  arm  round  his  waist, 
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as  she  might  have  with  a  child,  and  with  the  other  hand 
wiped  away  his  tears. 

'  Oh,  my  poor  old  man,  my  poor  old  man,  don't  cry ! 
Jesus  will  come  to  our  aid ;  Jesus  will  save  her.  Ah,  if 
only  you  had  put  on  your  spectacles  !' 

Then  Helie  understood  all.  The  missionary  had  made 
the  same  mistake  again.  He  recalled  their  first  visit  to 
Bethlehem  after  their  wedding  journey  in  Lebanon,  when 
he  had  learnt  of  his  excommunication,  and  his  happiness 
began  to  be  spoilt  in  this  very  house.  And  with  poignant 
regret  he  thought  : 

1  Ah,  why  did  I  not  die  then  ?  Why  did  I  not  absorb 
the  poison  ?  Ce'cile  still  loved  me  then.  She  would  have 
wept  for  me.' 

Dr.  Amen jen  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  They  sent  for  me  too  late.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
I  must  go.' 

'  No,  no,  doctor,  that  is  not  possible.  I  shall  not  let  you 
go.  Save  her,  save  her  !  I  have  so  many  things  to  say 
to  her — so  many  things.' 

And  he  clung  to  the  physician. 

'  Then  you  must  make  haste.' 

'  Make  everyone  go  away,  I  beg  of  you.  After  all,  she  is 
my  wife.' 

And  he  threw  himself  down  again  beside  the  bed,  while 
Dr.  Amen]  en  motioned  to  the  others  to  go  away. 

Ce'cile  was  calm  now,  and  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  already 
almost  dead. 

Dying — Ce'cile  dying  unreconciled  !  They  were  going 
to  be  separated  for  ever  while  still  enemies.  And  all  those 
years  they  had  lived  side  by  side,  all  those  nights  of  love, 
those  peaceful,  happy  days — all  would  count  for  nothing ! 
All  would  have  been  irremediably  darkened  by  those 
wretched  squabbles,  destroyed  by  quarrels  over  religious 
dogmas ! 
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'  Ce"cile,  my  darling  wife,  my  beloved,  do  you  hear  me  ? 
Tell  me  that  you  have  loved  me.  Tell  me  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  days  when  we  were  in  love.  Think  of 
Siona.  Think  of  my  grief.' 

And  he  covered  her  clasped  hands  with  kisses.  A  shiver 
went  through  her,  but  her  face  remained  hard  and  her  eyes 
closed. 

Then  in  He"lie's  heart  something  hardened,  his  eyes 
became  dry,  and  he  no  longer  knew  what  to  say  to  her.  He 
looked  round  him.  These  whitewashed  walls,  these  windows 
with  their  grating,  these  frames  of  coloured  straw,  these 
two  iron  bedsteads  with  their  hospital-like  bedclothes, 
paralyzed  his  feelings,  and  the  very  ugliness  of  it  all  seemed 
to  hurt  him  more  than  the  death  did.  He  still  saw  the 
stocking,  now  become  flat,  hanging  in  front  of  the  biblical 
text,  and  read  mechanically  : 

'  They  shall  be  like  two  doves  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.' 

With  irony,  he  thought  of  the  two  Fischers,  so  absurd 
and  vulgar  .  .  .  but  at  least  these  two  shared  their  suffer- 
ings, and  stood  by  each  other  in  adversity. 

'  Prayers  .  .  .  the  Pastor  .  .  .  the  Christmas-tree,' 
murmured  Ce"cile. 

Helie  stood  up,  and  opened  the  door. 

Pastor  Zorn  entered,  wearing  his  gown.  He  was  livid, 
and  the  Bible  shook  in  his  hand. 

Then  they  brought  in  the  table  with  the  Christmas-tree 
on  it,  the  candles  all  lit.  The  gilt  festoon  had  been  broken 
again,  and  the  two  ends  of  it  dragged  on  the  floor. 

A  smell  of  honey,  oranges,  and  resin  came  into  the 
room. 

The  Fischers,  now  in  tears  again,  and  the  frightened- 
looking  orphans  grouped  themselves  all  round,  leaning  over 
the  dying  woman  ;  his  hands  raised  to  bless,  the  Pastor 
recited  the  psalm  : 
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'  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want. 

'  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  :  He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

'  He  restoreth  my  soul  :  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  name's  sake. 

'  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil  :  for  Thou  art  with  me  ;  Thy 
rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

'  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies  :  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my 
cup  runneth  over. 

'  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever.' 

Then  all  present,  their  eyes  turned  towards  the  Christmas- 
tree,  sang  the  hymns  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Resurrection. 

Leaning  back  upon  her  pillows,  Cecile  gazed  fixedly  at 
the  angel,  whose  outstretched  wings  touched  the  low 
ceiling. 

All  the  candles  and  glittering  bits  of  gold  were  reflected 
in  her  watery  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing— her  husband,  her  child,  the  Pastor,  everything  the 
heart  had  to  do  with,  everything  that  was  perishable — in 
some  mysterious  happiness  brought  to  her  by  the  simple 
words  of  the  psalm  and  the  monotonous  melody  of  the 
hymn. 

Then  gradually  the  eyelids  went  down  slowly,  bit  by  bit ; 
her  body  slipped  down  under  the  clothes,  and  she  passed 
away  while  they  were  still  singing. 

And  Helie  gazed  on  Madame  Fischer,  until  now  so  common 
in  his  eyes,  but  at  this  moment  suddenly  ennobled  as  it 
seemed  into  a  Mater  Misericordia ;  and  at  the  poor,  time- 
serving missionary,  whose  earthly  grief  was  merged  in  an 
assurance  of  Divine  forgiveness ;  and  even  at  the  Pastor, 
who  was  controlling  his  sorrow  as  a  man  in  order  to 
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sing   out   in    praise  of    the    Child-God ;    and    he    asked 
himself  : 

'  What  is  the  secret  of  their  strength  ?  Is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  placidity  of  their  souls  or  in  their  consciousness  of 
rectitude  ?  They  have  no  need  of  temples  or  sacerdotal 
vestments,  or  of  the  fumes  of  incense,  or  of  the  music  of  the 
organ.  They  raise  their  hearts  instead  of  bending  their 
knees,  and  perhaps  they  really  worship,  as  Jesus  said  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

And,  overcome  by  his  new  misery,  Helie  sobbed,  kneeling 
beside  the  remains  of  his  wife  : 

'  Oh,  Cecile,  C6cile,  if  only  you  could  have  loved  me,  I 
also  would  have  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
I  should  not  have  been  as  a  stranger  at  the  threshold  of 
your  agony.' 

He  did  not  wish  to  leave  her  there;  he  wished  to  take 
her  away  at  once,  and  to  be  alone  with  her. 

They  put  her,  therefore,  upon  a  stretcher,  and  covered  her 
over  with  white  sheets. 

Arabs  raised  her  then  on  their  shoulders,  and  Helie 
followed  on  foot. 
Midnight  Mass  was  just  over. 

By  thousands  the  faithful  were  coming  away  from  the 
Crib,  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  cloisters  and  in  the 
streets  the  crush  was  so  great  that  troops  had  to  keep  order. 
The  moon  lit  up  the  scene  almost  as  though  it  were  day- 
time, but  the  lantern-bearers  had  set  fire  to  their  torches, 
which  threw  fantastic  lights  upon  the  motley  multitude. 
Janissaries,  unable  to  strike  their  halberds  on  the  pave- 
ment, flourished  them  despairingly  above  the  mob, 
shouting  : 

'  Make  way,  make  way  for  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  !' 

'  Make  way  for  the  French  Consul !' 

'  Make  way  for  the  Bishop  of  Cyprus  !' 

'  Make  way  for  the  Archimandrite  of  the  Copts  !' 
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And  cortege  after  cortege  went  by,  rustling  with  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Crosses,  mitres,  tiaras, 
passed  in  and  out  among  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  standards  of  the  pilgrims.  It  was  more  like  a  barbaric 
invasion  than  a  religious  procession.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bethlehem  looked  down  on  it  safely  from  their  roofs,  having 
barricaded  their  windows  and  doors  as  at  times  of 
massacre. 

And  as  no  avenue  was  made  before  the  modest  escort 
moving  along  without  arms  or  ornament,  and  as  the  white 
stretcher  ran  some  risk  of  being  upset  between  rival  groups 
of  pilgrims,  the  bearers  shouted  : 

'  Make  way,  make  way  for  the  dead  !' 

The  dead  !  Who  speaks  of  death  on  this  happy  night 
of  the  Nativity  ?  The  corteges  stand  still ;  crosses  are 
raised  in  salutation  towards  the  sky;  tourists  move  back 
against  the  walls. 

'  Make  way  for  the  dead  !' 

And  the  stretcher  moves  past. 

Many  of  the  monks  have  recognised  the  renegade,  but, 
out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  anathemas  are  held  back,  and 
the  hatred  passes  out  of  their  eyes. 

Then  the  processions  resume  their  way,  the  litanies  are 
recommenced,  the  censers  give  out  their  fumes,  and  Helie 
and  the  Arabs  pass  through  an  atmosphere  of  lighted 
candles  and  flaming  torches  and  myrrh,  knocked  up  against 
by  Abyssinian  priests,  Madonna-like  Galilean  women, 
white-bearded  old  men,  looking  like  the  Magi. 

'  Glory  in  the  highest,  and  peace  upon  earth  !'  sings  out 
a  chorister. 

And  the  others  take  it  up  with  spirit : 

'  Peace  upon  earth  !     Peace  upon  earth  !' 

On  getting  out  of  the  town,  in  order  to  save  time,  they 
quitted  the  main  road  and  took  to  the  meadows,  where, 
as  of  old,  the  shepherds  were  tending  their  flocks. 
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Helie  advanced  over  the  soft  red  soil,  crushing  beneath 
his  feet  as  he  went  '  stars  of  Bethlehem  '  and  asphodels. 

They  could  still  hear  in  the  distance  the  Kyrie  Eleisons 
and  Alleluias  of  the  pilgrims,  and  above  the  black  crowds 
they  could  see  glittering  through  the  bluish  vapour  of  the 
incense  the  silver  of  the  halberds  and  the  gold  of  the  mitres 
and  the  precious  stones  of  the  crosses. 

Then  they  went  down  into  the  stillness  of  the  country. 
Intoxicated  by  this  mild  and  balmy  night,  the  Arab  bearers 
would  forget  at  times  that  they  were  carrying  a  dead  body, 
and  swinging  rhythmically  the  stretcher,  would  begin  to 

sing: 

'  — Laissez  reposer  la  belle — 
Oui  vraimeni,  mes  soeurs, 
Laissez  reposer  celle  qui  vcui  dormir.' 

And  it  would  seem  to  Helie  that  Cecile  was  not  really 
dead,  but  had  fallen  into  some  kind  of  enchanted  sleep, 
retaining  nothing  but  the  rapture  and  tenderness  of  this 
terrestrial  life.  And  the  same  enchantment  coming 
over  him,  he  imagined  that,  joined  in  perfect  union,  their 
souls  were  living  over  again  all  the  stages  of  their  happi- 
ness. 

He  saw  her  again  in  the  hospital  arbour,  the  sunlight 
upon  her  fingers  and  heaven  in  her  eyes — he  saw  her  pre- 
paring the  thorns  and  himself  working  at  the  crosses,  while 
between  their  two  heads  a  tendril  of  passion-flower  trembled 
down,  and  the  little  Bedouin  flute  set  their  hearts  beating 
with  a  new  emotion.  . .  .  Then  it  was  the  Galilean  country- 
side, and  they  were  walking  together  in  the  grain  and 
among  the  flowers.  The  perfumed  breath  of  the  horses 
came  back  to  him,  and  before  his  eyes  again  her  light- 
coloured  silk  riding- dress  swam  over  the  barley  and  her 
blue  veil  floated  restfully  above  the  infinite  solitude,  like 
a  delicate  cloud  of  smoke. 

He  recalled  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  supernatural 
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light  upon  her  sweet,  thoughtful  countenance.  Then  he 
saw  her  as  she  was  at  Baalbek,  timorous,  tremulous, 
clinging  to  his  arm  ;  in  Lebanon,  riding  along  like  a  Syrian 
Princess ;  at  Byblos,  lying  among  the  flowers  and  letting 
her  tresses  float  in  the  sacred  waters. 

Then  again  he  saw  her  on  the  day  of  Siona's  baptism, 
seated  at  the  top  of  the  hill  under  the  century-old  cedar, 
from  which  the  needles  fell  upon  her  fair  head  and  her 
mauve  dress.  At  the  door  of  the  Armenian  convent  a 
lamp  was  burning  in  front  of  a  skeleton-like  figure  of 
Christ,  and  a  little  monk  was  watching  them,  his  mouth 
a-quiver  with  desire,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  like  lamps  of 
love. 

Then — nothing  more. 

'  Laissez  reposer  la  belle,' 

sang  the  bearers  again. 

The  enchanted  mood  was  gone.  C6cile  had  passed  out 
of  his  arms  and  sunk  back  into  her  coffin. 

'  Yes,'  thought  Helie  ;  '  let  her  rest,  for  she  is  dead.  .  .  .' 

But  his  thoughts  went  along  the  road  of  memories. 

No  ;  nothing  more.  Her  capacity  for  feeling  had  stopped 
then,  the  mainspring  of  her  heart  had  broken,  and  her  love, 
which  had  blossomed  on  pagan  soil,  had  languished  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  cross,  grown  cold  within  sight  of  the 
tomb.  To  the  heart-cries  of  his  enthusiastic  soul,  to  the 
cravings  of  his  delirious  flesh,  she  had  ever  afterwards  replied 
with  some  matter-of-fact  sentence  or  some  prim  gesture. 

But  could  he  blame  her  ?  Was  not  the  fault  his  own  ? 
As  he  had  foreseen  the  danger  of  their  surroundings,  why 
had  he  not  taken  her  away  ?  Why  had  he  obliged  her 
to  remain  in  this  sublime  but  desolate  city,  which  frightened 
away  all  love  from  her,  while  in  him  it  exalted  the  mind 
and  stimulated  the  appetite  for  life  ?  Why  had  he  not 
gone  to  Lebanon  again,  or  to  France,  while  it  was  still 
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time  ?  Was  it  not  because  of  another  love,  because  of  a 
pagan  spell  ?  Ashtaroth  and  Moab  had  bewitched  him ; 
or  was  it  merely  Istar  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  sacrificed 
his  triumph  as  a  savant — alas  !  how  vain  ! — to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  home,  to  have  put  aside  his  love  of  adventure 
to  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  his  wife  ? 

Perhaps,  also,  he  had  not  made  sufficient  allowances  for 
her.  Who  knows  ?  She  also  had  perhaps  wept,  had 
perhaps  felt  lonely  and  weary  and  disappointed,  had 
perhaps  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  another  love. 
Could  he  make  a  crime  out  of  her  feeling  and  believing  and 
loving  differently  from  him  ?  He  complained  of  her  lack 
of  ardour  and  of  understanding,  but  how  often  had  he,  on 
his  part,  not  shocked  her  by  his  sensual  desires  ?  how  often 
had  he  not  wounded  her  in  her  religious  convictions,  in 
her  feelings  of  prejudice,  in  all  that  she  inherited  from 
another  race,  alas  !  instinctively  hostile  to  his  own  ? 

Thus  the  two  of  them  had  suffered  along  the  same  lines 
without  lightening  each  other's  burden  or  sharing  each 
other's  sorrows. 

'  Forgive  me,  Ce*cile — forgive  me,  and  may  the  earth 
lie  light  on  you  !'  he  exclaimed. 

And  on  the  white  coverings  of  the  stretcher  he  threw 
handfuls  of  crocuses  and  '  stars  of  Bethlehem.' 

Above  them  in  the  white  dawn  Jerusalem  shone  out  like 
a  dreamland  city  of  peace  and  compassion. 


Ill 

ON  the  day  after  the  funeral  in  the  Protestant  cemetery — 
full,  this  time,  of  anemones  and  asphodels  in  blossom — 
Helie  went  off  to  bring  home  his  daughter. 

A  new  life  began  for  them  now  in  the  old  Saracen  house. 

Of  C6cile  there  remained  no  trace.  Knitting-needles, 
Bibles,  biblical  texts — Helie  shut  them  all  up  in  the  lower 
rooms  and  in  Cecile's  bedroom,  keeping  for  himself  and 
Siona  only  the  terraces  upon  which  they  dreamed  away 
their  evenings,  and  the  rooms  with  the  balconies  in  which 
they  spent  peacefully  their  days. 

The  agha's  house  had  resumed  quickly  its  old  aspect. 
Geraniums,  basil,  and  rosemary  flourished  in  the  hanging 
garden.  The  jessamine  and  pimpernels  on  the  balustrade 
scented  the  hands,  and  in  the  great  court,  through  which 
no  one  passed  now,  convolvulus  clung  to  the  chains  of 
the  fetters,  hyssop  pressed  upwards  the  flag-stones,  and 
gypsophilia  grew  in  the  mortar  of  the  walls. 

Spring  had  never  been  so  early  or  so  exuberant.  Gray 
Sion  herself  seemed  young,  and  Helie  felt  himself  become 
so  rejuvenated  that  he  could  not  but  wonder,  in  a  mood  of 
tender  sadness,  that  a  being  who  had  filled  so  large  a  place 
in  his  life  could  thus  disappear  in  a  few  days  from  his  heart. 

It  was  as  if  Ce"cile  had  taken  with  her  to  the  grave  all 
traces  of  grief  and  bitterness. 

The  peace  of  the  night  continued  to  impregnate  him 
with  its  healing  balm,  and  he  no  longer  felt  that  his 
soul  was  distorted,  or  his  spirit  oppressed,  his  shoulders 
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bent  by  the  extremes  of  climate  ;  and  beneath  his  snow- 
white  locks  his  face  shone  with  the  serenity  of  sufferings 
forgotten. 

And,  above  all,  someone  loved  him,  someone  understood 
him,  someone  acted  as  a  mirror  to  his  thought,  a  harp 
vibrating  to  his  feeling.  All  his  tenderness,  so  long  held 
in  restraint,  all  the  forces  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of 
his  heart,  all  his  vain  hopes  of  brotherly  camaraderie,  he 
now  lavished  upon  this  daughter  of  twelve — all  revived 
and  sweetened  by  a  sense  of  remorse  at  appreciating  so 
late  what  he  had  possessed  in  her  so  long. 

They  never  left  each  other.  With  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  had  nothing  to  do.  She  went  neither  to  school  nor 
to  church.  Her  father  taught  her  life  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  is  perishable,  virtue  by  contact  with  mis- 
fortune. He  taught  her  that  there  is  but  one  frailty — 
that  of  our  bodies ;  but  one  poverty — that  of  our  minds. 
He  made  her  acquainted  with  the  humble  mind  of  things, 
the  incantation  of  silence,  the  symphony  of  colours,  the 
pride  of  gesture,  the  poetry  of  perfume,  and  the  subtlety 
of  dreams  embowered  in  the  centre  of  an  immensity  of 
sunshine. 

Often  in  the  early  morning  they  would  go  off,  hand 
in  hand,  she  clothed  in  mourning,  he  with  a  knot  of  crape 
floating  from  his  white  cloak,  towards  the  Jaffa  Gate  to 
see  the  coming  of  spring.  In  it  came  from  the  pasturages 
of  Bethlehem,  from  the  gardens  of  Solomon,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Terebinths,  from  St.  John  of  the  Desert, 
from  Hebron  and  Emmaus  and  Colonia  and  Bethel  and 
Rama ;  the  wild  brief  spring  of  Ephra'im  and  Judaea  came 
in  too,  borne  upon  the  heads  of  girls,  spread  out  upon  the 
backs  of  asses. 

In  the  open  space  outside  the  walls  the  crowd  awaited 
the  opening  of  the  city,  shining  in  the  dew,  and  made 
iridescent  by  the  dawn. 
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At  last  the  Turkish  soldiers  opened  the  great  iron  gates, 
and  the  women  filed  through,  their  hips  curving,  their 
breasts  standing  out,  their  faces  smiling  beneath  their 
flowers ;  with  one  arm,  from  which  the  sleeve  blew  out 
in  the  wind,  they  threw  to  the  soldiers  of  the  watch  a 
pleasant-smelling  sheaf  by  way  of  toll. 

Then,  from  the  ramparts  down  to  the  souks  and  in  the 
narrow  Rue  de  David  and  Rue  des  Chretiens  it  was  one 
long  stream  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  plants — one  long 
moving  flashing  garden,  undulating  in  rhythm  with  the 
movements  of  the  fair  carriers,  bedecked  by  the  lights  and 
the  shadows  of  the  arcades. 

Then  the  moving  flower-beds  were  lowered.  Crouching 
alongside  the  walls,  the  Arabs  put  down  their  baskets,  and 
all  Jerusalem  flocked  round  to  buy  its  share  of  spring 
and  the  flowers.  There  is  no  end  to  the  flowers.  Now 
the  asses  come  with  their  burden.  Some  are  almost  hidden 
under  their  covering  of  green  maize,  with  its  silky  tufts. 
Others  are  so  buried  in  roses  that  they  turn  round  their 
heads  to  eat  them.  Here  are  floral  butterflies  in  the  form 
of  blue  lilies,  the  black  sceptres  of  quaking  grass  and  the 
brilliant  rosy  crocuses  ;  there  tulips  haughty  as  golden 
lamps,  oleanders  gay  as  joybells,  gouttes  d'agonie  red 
as  divine  blood,  ranunculus  with  leaves  like  doves'  feet, 
I'etoile  des  mages,  white  and  radiant,  and  waxen  cierges  des 
rois. 

And  Helie  and  Siona  carried  away  armfuls  of  all  kinds 
with  which  to  strew  their  terrace. 

Another  time  they  would  go  to  the  Moghraddin  Gate, 
the  humblest  and  lowest  of  all.  Even  cattle  did  not  come 
into  the  city  by  this  gate,  but  women  came  up  to  it  from 
Belphage  and  Shiloh,  bringing  water  from  the  well  in 
their  leather  bottles  or  goat's  milk  in  their  pitchers.  They 
walked  with  head  erect,  their  sleeves  floating  in  the  wind, 
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a  fierce  look  in  their  unblinking  eyes,  and  a  scent  of  goats 
and  of  thyme  emanated  from  their  blue  garments. 

He'lie,  looking  at  them,  felt  a  sleeping  memory  awake  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart. 

But  Siona  enjoyed  herself  most  of  all  in  the  mysterious 
chiaroscuro  of  the  bazaars,  which  her  Oriental  imagination 
peopled  with  legends. 

The  sound  of  their  steps  upon  the  clayey  ground  was 
deadened  as  though  they  walked  upon  the  skins  of  animals  ; 
here  and  there  columns  of  mauve  sunlight  came  down 
through  the  vent-holes  of  the  vaults;  passers-by  flashed 
under  them  like  angels,  then  sank  like  demons  into  the 
dark. 

To  left  and  right  were  the  stalls,  caverns  filled  with 
blue  shadows  and  black  monsters.  In  the  souk  of  the 
dyers,  ogres  all  besmeared  with  blood  were  boiling  in 
vats  things  by  turn  all  flat  or  all  swollen  like  babies' 
bodies. 

On  the  ground  these  corpses,  laid  out  in  a  line,  gave  out 
a  lugubrious  gurgling  sound  that  set  serpents  dancing,  while 
tiny  devils  with  very  white  teeth  poured  out  evil-looking 
black  liquids,  and  brought  live  coals  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands. 

Beyond,  one  luminous  eye  fixed  in  each  forehead,  Vulcans 
soldered  metal  lamps,  fashioned  sword-blades,  wrought 
bracelets,  beat  bars  of  iron ;  and  in  the  souk  of  perfumes, 
men  in  waxen  masks  distributed  among  women  covered 
in  shroud-like  garments  strange  philtres  and  love-potions. 

Siona,  enchanted,  filled  with  delicious  fears,  would  nestle 
up  against  her  father,  who  himself  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  her  childish  inventions. 

Almost  always  they  would  make  their  way  by  the  low- 
lying  streets  to  the  soap-mill,  where,  in  the  dark  hole,  the 
old  blind  camel  went  round  and  round  the  cross.  Siona 
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trembled  with  pity  for  the  poor  beast,  but  Helie  reflected, 
as  he  stood  erect  and  pensive  : 

'  The  cross  I  bore  hurts  my  shoulder  no  longer.' 

They  would  return  through  streets  as  calm  and  clear  as 
rivulets,  and  by  precipitous  lanes  which  seemed  to  scale 
the  sky. 

Already  the  market-place  was  empty  alike  of  women  and 
of  flowers ;  they  crushed  petals  beneath  their  feet,  and 
Jerusalem  was  falling  into  its  mid-day  slumber  amidst  an 
atmosphere  of  expired  spring. 

On  Sion  Hill,  sunlit  and  deserted,  a  dog  with  a  pan  tied 
to  its  tail  awoke  resounding  echoes.  .  .  . 

Summer  arrived. 

Helie  had  set  to  v/ork  again  at  his  book,  and  Siona  acted 
as  his  secretary.  And  thus  he  taught  her  the  history  of 
the  people,  the  philosophy  of  life,  the  gospel  of  love,  and 
the  sadness  of  souls  and  dreams,  out  of  which  real  human 
grandeur  takes  its  shape. 

Often  she  did  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  she  loved  the  charm  of  his  enthusiastic  voice 
and  the  sonorous  rhythm  of  his  sentences. 

Then,  under  the  stress  of  some  strange  emotion,  perhaps 
the  sense  of  beauty  he  had  stirred  within  her,  she  would 
feel  a  thrill  go  through  her  veins,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  she  would  exclaim,  with  moist  eyes  : 

'  Abi  darling,  you  don't  know  how  much  I  love  you. 
Promise  me  that  we  shall  never  part.' 

'  No ;  never  again,  my  darling.  You  have  saved  my 
life.  Without  you,  your  father  would  have  died  of  grief.' 

'  Abi,  are  you  really  quite  happy  now  ?' 

'  Yes,  quite  happy.    I  want  nothing  else.' 

She  wept  for  joy,  and  he  rocked  her  in  his  arms  and 
gazed  upon  her  face,  so  delicate  and  fair,  and  so  like 
Cecile's. 
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,    He  thought  to  himself  : 

'  Ah,  as  she  has  her  face,  why  has  she  not  also  her  heart  ? 
Life  would  be  easier  for  her  so.  Poor  little  one  !  she  has 
my  fanciful  soul,  and  I  can  feel  rising  in  her  already  the 
sap  of  future  sufferings.' 

And  the  memory  of  his  own  troubles  came  back  with  his 
fear  of  the  troubles  that  would  come  to  her. 

One  day,  coming  home  from  a  walk,  they  passed  the 
house  in  which  Kitty  had  lived. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening,  recalling  that  on  which  Helie 
had  bidden  her  adieu. 

A  breath  of  wind  rustled  through  the  silver-tipped  leaves 
of  the  quiet  trees,  and  thistledown  was  blown  about  in 
myriads  of  specks  of  white. 

Everywhere,  beneath  all  the  cupolas  and  in  all  the  courts, 
people  were  busy  pickling  olives.  The  noise  of  the  stones 
crushing  the  fruit  alternated  unceasingly  with  the  splash 
of  the  brine,  awakening  in  Helie  memories  at  once  sad  and 
sweet. 

In  Kitty's  own  garden  a  young  Arab  woman,  seated  on 
the  ground,  was  pushing  with  her  foot — ringed  and  henna- 
stained  like  a  hand — a  hammock  which  hung  between 
trees,  and  in  which  there  lay  a  baby  dressed  in  a  fez. 

The  meshes  of  the  net  pinched  its  fat,  amber-coloured 
flesh,  and  the  mother  sang  : 

'  Des  olives,  des  olives  ; 
Un  para  la  livre. 
Des  olives  pour  man  fils 
Du  beau  verger  des  rot's.' 

An  ass  was  sniffing  over  a  cactus-hedge.  In  a  neigh- 
bouring field  olive-pickers  were  still  at  work.  The  olives 
were  falling  as  thick  as  hailstones  on  the  red  earth  and 
on  the  thighs  of  the  young  girls  who  kept  stooping  to  pick 
them  up  and  throw  them  for  the  time  being  into  the  open- 
ings of  their  blue  shirts,  as  though  they  were  pockets. 
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One  of  them  came  towards  Helie  to  empty  what  she  had 
garnered  into  a  basket  placed  by  the  roadside,  and  he  saw 
in  the  opening  of  her  garb  two  brown  firm  breasts,  with 
nipples  pointed  like  olives. 

Then  he  regretted  that  he  was  still  young,  and  had 
known  love  but  little. 

And  on  their  way  back  to  the  Damascus  Gate  his  steps 
were  so  weary  that  Siona  had  to  drag  him  along  by  the 
hand. 


IV 

FROM  this  moment  Helie  lost  the  lightness  of  heart  which 
had  come  back  to  him  And  the  harm  which  Cecile  had 
done  him,  and  which  he  had  imagined  buried  with  her, 
returned  in  the  form  of  an  irresistible  melancholy,  which 
devoured  him  like  some  chronic  and  lingering  disease. 

Even  Siona  did  not  succeed  in  dissipating  this  gloom, 
and  their  strolls  through  Jerusalem,  by  reason  of  the 
memories  they  now  called  forth,  became  for  him  a  source 
of  pain. 

Only  the  coming  of  night  brought  rest  and  for  get  fulness 
on  the  terrace.  Lying  outstretched  upon  the  carpet,  he 
smoked  his  narghili.  Siona  nestled  up  against  him,  and 
they  gazed  silently  at  the  stars  and  on  the  city.  Jerusalem 
was  bathed  in  a  fantastic  whiteness  ;  a  quiet  radiance  came 
down  from  the  heavens ;  and  in  the  dual  serenity  of  sky 
and  earth  Helie  felt  his  regrets  and  sufferings  benumbed, 
his  consciousness  benumbed  also  with  his  weariness  of  life 
and  his  vain  search  of  love. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  one  half  of  his  being  had 
become  detached  from  him,  and  was  falling  heavily  into 
the  gaping  depths  of  Golgotha,  and  that  the  other  half, 
freed  for  ever  of  the  weight  of  his  misery,  was  winging 
its  way  towards  the  stars. 

He  saw  again  the  agha  fallen  so  peacefully  into  his  last 
sleep  on  this  very  spot,  amid  the  flowers  and  the  per- 
fumes. 

'  To  die — to  die  thus  in  the  infinite  sweetness  of  the  night !' 

266 
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But  when  Solomon's  date-tree  began  to  shake  with  a 
metallic  rustling,  and  when  the  wind  from  Arabia  breathed 
upon  HeUie's  forehead  and  blew  out  his  desert  cloak,  then 
in  a  very  whirlwind  of  mirages  and  sands  memories  of 
Moab  rode  before  his  eyes. 

And  Siona,  as  though  she  had  divined  her  father's  nos- 
talgia, would  say  to  him  : 

'  Abi,  I  see  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Let  us  go  to  the 
desert.' 

And  he  would  reply  : 

'  Yes,  let  us  go  away  from  this.  Here  we  are  poor ; 
there  we  should  be  rich.  I  shall  buy  you  a  beautiful  long 
robe,  trailing  along  the  ground,  a  band  of  coral  for  your 
brow,  and  discs  of  gold  for  your  ears.  We  shall  have  flocks. 
You  shall  go  and  gather  the  camels'  wool  which  clings 
to  the  balsam  in  pretty  yellow  tufts,  or  finds  its  way  into 
the  brittle  myrrh.  We  shall  listen  to  the  singing  of  the 
reeds.  You  shall  give  me  water  to  drink  out  of  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  and  you  shall  marry  a  handsome  Bedouin, 
who  will  carry  you  off  some  moonlight  night  on  a  saddle 
in  front  of  him  in  a  headlong  course  towards  his  tent, 
sweet  with  perfumes.  Yes,  let  us  go  away.  Let  us  leave 
this  world  and  this  city.  Let  us  abandon  science  and  truth 
and  success,  since  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
things.  Let  us  go  back  to  Nature.  Let  us  have  simple 
tastes  and  tranquil  souls.' 

And  together  they  built  up  projects,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  daughter's  prattling  Helie  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  brooding  thoughts. 

She  would  say  to  him  of  a  morning  : 

'  Well,  father,  is  it  to-day  the  house  is  to  be  sold  ?  You 
know  we  are  going  into  the  desert.' 

But  a  feeling  of  lassitude  came  over  him  now  that  the 
decision  had  to  be  made,  and  his  courage  failed  him  face 
to  face  with  the  adventure  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  con- 
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scious  of  some  obscure  yet  overmastering  feeling  as  of 
something  dragging  him  back,  holding  him,  binding  him 
to  Sion  for  all  eternity. 

One  afternoon — it  was  Easter  Eve,  and  Jerusalem  was 
overrun  with  pilgrims — Siona  prevailed  upon  her  father 
to  allow  her  to  go  with  the  Bethlehemite  nurse  to  the  fete 
of  the  Sacred  Fire. 

She  had  no  sooner  started  than  Helie  regretted  having 
agreed  to  her  going,  for  the  Sacred  Fire  is  one  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  Church  that  were  instituted  in  the 
third  century,  full  of  all  the  pomp,  together  with  all  the 
licentiousness,  of  Byzantine  rites. 

From  the  early  morning  all  the  members  of  the  schis- 
matic or  orthodox  churches — Russians,  Armenians,  Copts, 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  Syrians — pour  in  under  the  vaults 
of  the  basilica,  round  the  kiosk  of  the  Divine  Sepulchre, 
a  candlestick  with  twenty-three  branches  in  the  hand. 

There,  pushing  and  shoving,  they  remain,  a  closely- 
pressed,  evil-smelling  crowd,  in  a  state  of  superstitious 
exaltation  without  a  parallel,  waiting  for  the  sacred  spark 
to  come  down  into  the  very  tomb  of  Christ,  whence  the 
Bishop  of  the  Fire  sends  it  forth  through  a  hole  made  in 
one  of  the  walls. 

Then  there  follows  an  indescribable  rush  of  this  sweating, 
excited  mob  towards  the  celestial  light,  and  a  rush  still 
more  extraordinary  towards  the  door  to  shelter  the  spark, 
from  which  henceforth  all  the  lamps  of  the  ikons  will 
be  lit. 

But  over  and  above  this  pure  and  profound  piece  of 
symbolism  —  of  the  eternal  radiance  springing  from  a 
tomb — other  influences  are  attributed  to  this  ceremony, 
which  recalls  rather  the  saturnalia  of  old  and  the  love- 
feasts  of  the  Manicheans. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flames,  of  the  fumes,  and  of  all  the 
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tinsel  finery,  in  the  midst  of  all  emanations  from  the  wild, 
hysterical  crowds,  amidst  shameless  genuflections  and 
liturgical  kisses,  women  recover  their  fecundity  and  men 
are  cured  of  their  disease. 

That  evening  Siona  did  not  come  up  to  the  terrace  to 
join  her  father. 

He  called  to  her,  but  got  no  reply. 

Disquieted,  he  went  to  look  for  her.  He  did  not  find  her 
at  first,  but  ran  her  to  earth  at  last  in  a  little  store-room. 
She  was  lying  face  downwards  on  the  ground  between  two 
jars  of  olives,  under  a  small  barred  window  through  which 
the  moon  was  shining. 

'  Why  are  you  here,  Siona,  and  why  did  you  not  answer 
when  I  called  to  you  ?'  Helie  asked,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

But  she  kept  silence,  and  turned  her  face  the  other  way. 

'  Come,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  darling  ?  You 
are  frightening  your  father.' 

And  he  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it  away 
from  him. 

Then,  leaning  over  her,  he  raised  her  head,  and  gazed  at 
her  in  the  starlight.  She  was  pallid  and  wretched,  and 
her  poor  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  looked  out  at  him  so 
miserably  that  his  heart  seemed  to  stop. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  sobbed.  .  .  . 
When  she  had  become  calmer,  she  cried  : 

'  Oh,  father,  why  have  you  lied  to  me  ?  Why  have  you 
taught  me  that  life  was  good  and  love  beautiful  ?  I  know 
now  what  love  is  !  ...  It  is  hideous  and  loathsome.' 

And  her  little  girlish  frame  quivered  with  disgust  as  she 
unfolded  to  him  with  shame  and  mortification  that  dried  her 
tongue  how,  during  the  ceremony  of  the  Sacred  Fire,  she 
and  her  nurse  had  been  swept  into  the  midst  of  Coptic  and 
Syrian  priests  dancing  in  a  ring,  and  how  in  the  midst  of 
the  heat  of  the  candles  and  the  smell  of  the  incense,  amidst 
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the  Kyrie  Eleisons  and  Alleluias,  a  long-haired  priest  had 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  had  crushed  his  mouth  against  hers, 
and  had  fumbled  with  his  hands  over  her  body.  It  was 
only  by  screaming  out  and  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  that  she  had  escaped. 

And  when,  half  fainting  from  fear  and  horror,  she  had 
asked  the  Bethlehemite  nurse  the  meaning  of  these  hateful 
things,  the  answer  had  been  : 

'  It  is  love.' 

'  Oh,  father — oh  !  That  is  love  !  And  yet  you  have 
loved  !' 

And  Helie  knew  not  what  to  answer  to  his  daughter's 
question.  He  could  find  nothing  to  console  her  for  her 
disillusionment,  nothing  to  console  himself.  His  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  he  groaned  : 

'  Oh,  Jerusalem,  when  shall  I  have  emptied  the  cup  of  thy 
bitterness  ?' 

Next  day  Siona  was  delirious,  and  Dr.  d'Amenjen  de- 
clared that  she  had  typhoid  fever.  Helie  and  the  Knight 
watched  over  her,  turn  by  turn,  for  a  month.  She  came  out 
of  her  sick-room  wasted,  disfigured,  apathetic,  and  a 
woman. 

H61ie  realized  that  he  could  no  longer  keep  her  with  him 
in  a  city  where  even  the  churches  are  not  safeguarded  from 
lust,  and  he  sent  her  back  to  the  nuns. 


THEN  an  indescribable  sense  of  solitude  came  over  him. 
He  tried  to  fight  against  it  by  working  ;  and,  taking  refuge 
in  his  study,  among  his  stones  and  his  parchments,  he  set 
to  work  again  at  his  book.  But  as  he  sat  before  his  books 
and  papers,  he  felt  that  his  brain  was  as  shattered  as  his 
heart,  and  his  heart  as  shattered  as  his  home. 

One  memory  rose  unceasingly  to  his  mind — that  of  the 
Idol.  Yet  he  had  driven  her  from  his  thoughts,  banished  her 
from  his  sight,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  cherished  a 
kind  of  spiritual  terror  of  her,  a  kind  of  dull  rancour.  Did 
not  all  his  misfortune  come  from  her  ?  Because  of  her  it 
was  that  he  had  turned  aside  from  Jerusalem,  and  set  out  to 
conquer  Moab.  She  had  drawn  him  by  her  pagan  charm 
and  her  Divine  promises,  and  in  the  end  had  not  given  herself 
to  him — had  raised  scarcely  at  all  the  veil  of  her  mystery. 
And  now  she  came  again  to  torment  and  haunt  and  seduce 
him,  now  that  he  had  no  longer  youth  or  wealth  or  even  the 
faith  that  would  enable  him  to  follow  in  her  pursuit. 

But  already  vanquished,  already  subjugated,  Helie  got 
up  and  took  out  the  fragments  of  basalt  from  the  strong-box 
in  which  he  had  put  them. 

And  immediately  the  breath  of  a  divinity  seemed  to  give 
life  to  his  solitude,  and,  forgetting  all  but  her,  Helie,  leaning 
over  the  table,  gazed  fascinated  at  the  primitive  letters 
engraved  upon  the  belly  of  the  Idol,  those  letters  which 
had  brought  him  glory  and  defeat. 

And,  caressing  the  black  stone  with  his  hand,  he  lived 
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over  again  the  twelve  years  that  had  passed — the  long 
waits,  the  long  researches,  the  days  without  hope,  the 
nights  without  rest,  and  then  at  last  that  Easter  morning, 
when  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  his  study,  lit 
up  by  the  dawn,  he  had  awakened  Ashtaroth  from  her  long 
sleep  of  death.  He  recalled  his  triumphant  walk  across 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  round  the  ramparts, 
where,  his  heart  overflowing  with  a  more  than  human  pride, 
he  had  sung  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Christian  rejoicings  his 
pagan  Alleluia  : 

'  Ashtaroth  is  risen  !  I  am  the  priest  of  Ashtaroth  !' 
And,  later,  what  bliss  she  had  given  him  !  what  ecstasies  ! 
what  a  wealth  of  life  !  She  had  opened  to  him  the  door  of 
the  voluptuous  delights  of  imagination,  the  wings  of  his 
thought  had  drawn  iridescence  from  the  stars,  his  spirit 
had  floated  above  the  world  and  its  misery. 

No,  she  had  not  deceived  him  ;  his  misfortunes  had  not 
come  from  her.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  resulted 
assuredly  from  the  abandonment  of  his  researches.  Ah ! 
if  only  he  had  found  it,  this  enormous  statue  of  basalt, 
would  the  world  have  ever  listened  to  Slamine's  lies  ? 
Besides,  his  bitterest  adversaries  had  never  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  these  portions  of  the  Idol.  Ah  !  if  he  could 
only  find  it,  and  possess  it  in  its  entirety  !  And  once  again 
Helie  read  and  reread  : 

Moi  .  .  .  REINE  DE  MOAB  ...  X  TOI  .  .  .  ASHTAROTH 
KARNAIM,  SUR  TON  ORDRE,  6  DEESSE  DES 

DRESSES   .    .    .    ELEVfi   .    .    .    ET   EGORGfe   ...    A  TES   PIEDS. 

It  rose  before  his  eyes,  not  as  it  was  probably  in  reality, 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  in  pieces,  among  the  debris  of 
a  ruin,  but  as  his  poet's  imagination  pictured  it — alone 
and  blood-stained  and  silent,  erect  in  the  moonlight  of 
the  desert. 

And  in  his  exaltation  he  murmured  : 
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'  Oh,  thou  Ashtaroth-Karnai'm  !  oh,  thou  Goddess  of  the 
Moon  !  me  also  hast  thou  slain  at  thy  feet,  and  yet  I  love 
thee!  .  .  .' 

But  had  he  been  right  in  his  deciphering  of  the  words  ? 
Was  this  in  truth  the  Ashera  of  the  Bible,  whose  emblems 
of  joys  were  hung  on  the  branches  of  the  green  trees  upon 
the  high  places  ?  The  Istar  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  serene 
countenance  shed  love  even  into  the  tomb  ?  The  Astarte" 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  the  Venus 
of  the  Romans  ?  And,  captivated  anew  by  the  charm  of 
her  many  names,  Helie  threw  himself  once  more  into  his 
epigraphic  studies,  and  smeared  his  papers,  his  table,  even 
the  very  walls  of  his  room,  with  the  strange,  sinister 
lettering  so  suggestive  of  cabalistic  formulae.  So  that  Assir, 
when  he  came  in  with  the  meals,  which  Helie  barely  touched, 
would  make  the  sign  of  the  devil's  horns  on  the  edge  of 
his  tray,  and  think  : 

'  I  was  sure  that  as  soon  as  the  little  mistress  went  away 
the  devil  would  come  back  again.' 

And  under  the  pretext  of  exorcising  the  devil  from  his 
brain  by  the  help  of  tobacco  and  the  smell  of  the  wind,  he 
went  off  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  Turkish  cafe,  installed 
upon  the  ramparts  near  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Helie' s  feverish  excitement  lasted  some  days.  Then  one 
evening,  turning  over  his  papers,  he  came  upon  Slamine's 
canvas — the  unfinished,  baffling  sketch  of  the  head  of  a 
black  statue,  with  the  horns  of  Ammon,  standing  out  from 
a  Byzantine  background  of  gold  as  though  from  a  radiant 
moon.  And  this  picture  suddenly  became  merged  in 
another,  and  now  when  Helie,  standing  upon  his  terrace, 
invoked  Ashtaroth,  with  his  arms  outstretched  towards 
Arabia,  he  knew  no  longer  which  of  the  two  he  was  invoking 
— the  goddess  or  the  woman. 

It  was  the  woman. 

Then  the  sorcery  of  the  goddess  vanished.  She  became 
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again  a  mere  block  of  stone  with  clumsy  letters  graven  upon 
it  by  some  instrument.  Incensed  against  her  and  against 
himself,  he  tore  up  the  sheets,  and  set  Assir  to  whitewashing 
anew  the  walls.  But  with  a  survival  of  pagan  superstition, 
instead  of  shutting  up  the  portion  of  the  idol  in  his  strong- 
box, as  before,  he  placed  them  by  the  door,  hoping  that 
perhaps  these  bits  of  the  '  Happiness  of  Moab  '  would  entice 
complete  happiness  to  him. 

Yes,  it  was  the  woman,  it  was  the  Moabite,  disturbing  as 
the  wind  of  the  desert,  black  but  comely  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar.  She  also,  like  the  goddess,  after  raising  the  hem  of 
her  veil,  had  baffled  his  ardent  researches. 

Sunk  upon  his  divan,  his  soul  bathed  in  languor  and  his 
flesh  consumed  by  fever,  H61ie  saw  her  again  in  his  court 
below,  her  head  thrown  back  upon  the  bags  of  myrrh,  and 
comparing  in  her  leaden  mirror  the  blue  stars  upon  her  fore- 
head with  the  gold  stars  of  the  firmament ;  he  heard  again 
on  the  staircase  the  musical  caress  of  her  naked  feet,  and 
he  felt  that  she  was  standing  before  him,  mute  and  violent, 
and  drawing  him  to  her  lips,  imperiously  yet  caressingly, 
with  her  sweet,  childlike  hands. 

Or  else  he  pictured  her  sitting  beside  a  rivulet,  hi  a 
meadow  of  myrrh,  refreshing  her  forehead  with  the  wet 
reeds,  and  crooning  sad,  childish  songs.  And  she,  oh  ! 
she  with  her  odour  of  gazelle,  she  with  her  feline  supple- 
ness, she  all  naked  and  tremulous  beneath  her  jewels,  she 
covered  in  long  blue  garments,  leaning  over  a  deep  cistern, 
or  slumbering  high  above  in  her  litter,  she,  grave  and  volup- 
tuous, animal  and  divine,  fierce  and  docile,  simple  and 
proud — she  who  had  exalted  in  him  all  the  intoxications 
of  the  man,  it  was  the  scholar  and  the  poet. 

And,  moaning,  he  called  to  her  : 

'Istar!  Istar!' 

Then  there  passed  and  passed  again  before  his  eyes  all 
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the  other  women  whom  he  remembered — all  those  he  had 
held  in  his  arms,  ugly  or  beautiful,  bronzed  by  the  sun  or 
perfumed  with  nard ;  all  those  he  had  loved  for  a  minute 
or  for  a  day ;  all  those  who  had  denied  themselves  to  him, 
but  whose  look  or  gesture  or  voice  he  now  recalled.  And 
these  he  now  loved  most  of  all,  for  his  love  was  multiplied 
by  wild  regrets  for  possible  but  unattained  delights. 

But  Istar  remained  the  dominating  figure. 

When  these  trances  were  over,  Helie  would  feel  crushed 
by  an  intolerable  feeling  of  distress  ;  a  feeling  of  disgust 
would  come  upon  him — disgust  with  everything  :  his  whole 
life,  his  works,  his  dreams,  but,  above  all,  with  this  study 
and  its  smell  of  death  and  saltpetre,  and  the  silence  of  this 
desolate  region  and  this  desolate  house ;  the  emptiness  and 
silence  of  the  beflowered  staircase,  of  the  shaded  vaults,  of 
the  court  paved  with  rose-coloured  marble,  of  the  niches 
and  the  balconies  and  the  blue  cistern  ;  of  the  whole 
dwelling,  built  for  love  and  enjoyment,  now  empty,  hope- 
lessly empty,  with  no  sound  in  it  of  rustling  dress  or 
ringing  laughter. 

He  almost  regretted  the  Lutheran  hymns  and  the 
clattering  of  the  Pastor's  boots,  and  the  solitude  became 
so  insupportable  that  he  sometimes  said  to  Assir  : 

'  Come  and  smoke  your  narghili  with  me.' 

He  would  get  him  to  sleep  at  night  upon  one  of  the 
lower  platforms,  and  would  listen  with  emotion  to  his 
breathing,  and  think  to  himself  : 

'  He  is  my  faithful  servant.  He  will  never  leave  me, 
and  one  day  he  will  close  my  eyelids.' 

He  forced  himself  to  work  again,  but  his  ideas  scattered 
like  smoke,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  his  life  crushed  him 
with  its  weight. 

'  Knowledge,  glory,  ideal  delights — what  madness  they 
all  are  !  Poor  madman  that  I  am,  I  have  wasted  ten  years 
of  my  life  upon  worm-eaten  parchments  and  stela  bitten 
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into  by  saltpetre.  My  hairs  have  whitened  under  the 
kisses  of  ashes,  my  backbone  has  withered  in  the  embraces 
of  the  dead,  and  I  have  had  no  enjoyment  out  of  life,  I 
have  had  no  enjoyment  out  of  women.  Oh !  to  live,  to  relive 
my  life,  to  give  vent  to  my  strength  and  live  for  love  ! 
For  apart  from  love  all  is  vanity,  and  no  conquest  is  equal 
to  that  of  women.  And  while  I  am  bewailing  my  lot  here, 
outside  life  is  passing,  passing.  .  .  .' 

And  thus  with  a  feeling  of  anguish  at  the  thought  of 
there  being  no  longer  time  for  him  to  love,  at  the  thought 
that  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  he  was  losing  his 
last  chance  of  happiness,  H61ie  threw  his  cloak  over  his 
shoulders  and  went  rushing  down  into  the  city. 

But  it  was  the  season  of  the  pilgrimages.  In  the  streets 
he  met  everywhere  processions  and  corteges  of  pilgrims 
and  mourners.  Jerusalem  was  all  piety  and  grief.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  except  groans  and  prayers. 

Men  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads  and  flagellated  their 
bodies.  Women,  clad  in  mourning  and  perfumed  with 
incense,  clung  to  crosses,  caressed  statues,  pressed  their  lips 
upon  tombs. 

In  vain  Helie  held  out  his  hands  towards  love  ;  not  even 
the  alms  of  a  glance  did  he  get,  and  with  a  heart  emptier 
than  a  beggar's  wooden  box  he  made  his  way  back  again 
to  his  own  forsaken  quarters. 

But  the  moment  he  saw  his  dark  passage,  and  his  great 
courtyard  overrun  with  wild  plants,  he  stopped,  filled 
deliciously  with  some  vague  presentiment,  with  some  sweet, 
mysterious  hope,  and  he  said  to  himself,  smiling  : 

'  It  is  not  in  the  low-lying  part  of  the  city ;  it  is  here, 
in  this  poet's  dwelling  of  mine,  that  happiness  awaits  me. 
Yes ;  let  me  hasten,  for  assuredly  my  happiness  awaits 
me  upon  my  terrace  of  flowers.' 

But  when  he  had  passed  through  the  postern -gate,  when, 
in  the  court  with  the  rose  -  coloured  marble  pavement 
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whence  the  pomegranate  shed  its  leaves  over  the  cistern, 
he  heard  neither  the  patter  of  Turkish  slippers  nor  the 
rustling  of  sequins,  a  despair  so  intense  fell  upon  him  that, 
sinking  upon  the  staircase,  his  head  in  his  hands,  he  filled 
the  silence  with  sobs. 

One  day,  as  he  was  returning  by  the  Sion  Gate,  the  leper- 
woman  kissed  the  border  of  his  cloak.  He  was  overcome 
by  this  act,  and  all  night  long,  turning  from  side  to  side 
on  his  carpet,  he  reflected,  at  once  happy  and  miserable, 
that  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  woman  who  loved  him,  and 
that  this  woman  was  a  leper.  .  .  . 

Thus  drew  near  the  Feast  of  Bairam,  coinciding  this  year 
with  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  nomad  tribes  from  all 
around  flock  in  for  the  annual  fair. 

The  weeping  city  changed  its  face.  Everywhere  were 
signs  of  the  passionate  joy  of  living. 

Islam  triumphed,  and  Christianity,  frightened,  crept 
away  into  its  convents,  shut  itself  up  hi  its  churches. 

A  canon  reverberated  from  the  Tower  of  David.  Tam- 
bourines and  fifes  were  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  the 
balcony  windows  opened  for  the  besprinkling  of  passers- 
by  with  rose-water,  and,  abandoning  its  dark  gowns  for 
brilliantly-coloured  gandouras  and  hdiks,  the  crowd  loitered 
among  the  tombs  and  dropped  living  flowers  in  the  vast 
gardens  of  the  dead.  Aromatic  scents  blended  with  the 
perfumes  of  spikenard  and  powder,  and  a  hot  wind  blew 
as  though  the  desert  itself  had  come  with  the  Bedouins  to 
camp  within  the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  walls  of  the  Saracen  house  were  cracking  from  the 
great  heat,  the  capsules  of  the  hyssops  flew  up  like  corks 
over  the  roofs,  and  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  swelled 
out  like  the  voluptuous  breasts  of  a  woman. 

One  evening — it  was  the  last  day  of  Bairam — Helie 
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returned  home  so  sad  and  tired  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
dark  passage,  he  no  longer  felt  within  him  the  pleasurable 
emotion  of  suspense. 

But  when  he  had  pushed  open  the  postern-gate,  which 
closed  of  itself,  he  perceived  a  few  paces  away  from  him, 
seated  by  the  well,  a  human  form. 

A  great  blue  veil  was  over  it,  and  spread  all  round  it 
over  the  flagstones  of  the  court. 

He  thought  his  eyes  deceived  him,  and  closed  them, 
tottering ;  but,  opening  them  again,  he  saw  beneath  the 
robe,  and  moving  upon  the  edge  of  a  sandal,  five  little  toe- 
nails  stained  red  with  henna.  A  sweet  metallic  rustling 
came  from  beneath  the  veil. 

He  advanced,  trembling. 

1  Who  are  you  ?' 

Without  replying,  the  figure  rose,  still  with  the  rustling 
sound,  and  an  odour  of  sunshine  and  gazelle  and  thyme 
went  out  from  it. 

'  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?'  Helie  said  in  a  voice  so 
low  he  could  scarcely  hear  himself. 

She  threw  off  her  covering. 

A  band  of  silver  went  round  her  unwrinkled,  untroubled 
brow  ;  two  discs  of  gold  resembling  two  small  moons 
hung  from  her  ears,  a  coral  stud  pierced  each  nostril,  like 
fetters  on  quivering  wings.  And  there  was  something 
in  this  face,  with  its  steady,  mournful  eyes  and  large, 
sensual  mouth — something  so  primitive  and  animal,  that 
she  seemed  to  have  been  subject  to  no  change,  and  to  be 
of  no  age. 

He  gazed  at  her  in  incredulous  rapture. 

'  Is  it  you,  or  is  it  some  other  ?' 

She  made  an  enigmatic  gesture. 

'  If  it  be  you,  why  have  you  come  so  tardily  ?' 

She  moved  her  hand  again,  as  though  to  say,  '  What 
matters  it,  since  I  am  here  ?'  and  she  came  near  him,  her 
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arms  apart,  her  breast  exposed,  her  hips  swaying.  Her 
teeth  gleamed  like  enamel  between  her  soft  lips.  He  saw 
blue  stars  tattooed  upon  her  forehead,  upon  her  chin,  and 
below  her  breasts. 

'  Istar  !' 

And  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her. 


VI 

AT  night  they  went  up  to  the  terrace. 

All  the  arid  brows  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  blazed 
with  great  feux  de  joie.  Flags  hung  down  from  the  ram- 
part towers  ;  at  their  feet,  among  the  stelae  in  the  cemetery, 
tawny  tents  could  be  seen  reddening,  and  naked  swords 
flashing,  in  th'e  flames  of  the  camp-fires. 

Nearer  at  hand,  upon  the  square  roofs  of  the  white  houses, 
perfume  pans  were  exhaling  delicate  blue  clouds,  which 
evaporated  as  they  rose  to  the  sky,  and  distributed  over 
the  city  the  impalpable  magic  of  the  perfumes. 

Darboukas  thundered,  crackers  exploded,  flutes  gave  out 
their  now  plaintive,  now  lively  music,  hands  were  clapped, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  negress,  throwing  off  her  suaire, 
and  emerging  like  a  statue  of  basalt,  would  break  out  in  a 
danse  du  venire,  shouting  as  she  did  so  to  the  stars.  Other 
women  would  respond  with  wild  cries,  jackals  would  wail, 
and  all  their  voices  mingling  together  would  rise  in  this 
luminous,  burning  night  like  the  voice  of  desire  itself. 

Then  the  Moabite  rose  and  moved  about  on  the 
terrace. 

She  was  naked  but  for  her  jewels  and  for  C6cile's  mantle 
of  pale  silk,  which  He"lie  in  a  moment  of  wild  gratitude  had 
got  out  for  her  from  one  of  the  Lebanon  cases. 

She  advanced  and  receded  with  little  rhythmic  steps, 
jangling  together  like  cymbals  the  rings  round  her  ankles, 
and  rubbing  against  each  other  her  henna-stained  heels, 
which  looked  like  two  oranges.  The  cloak  would  cover 
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her  now  like  a  virginal  robe,  now  open  and  drag  behind  her 
like  the  veil  torn  from  some  goddess  of  love. 

With  the  penetrating  odours  of  her  flesh  was  mingled 
the  sweet  aroma  of  cedars. 

And  Helie  reflected,  tortured  and  enraptured  : 

'  Oh !  to  possess  two  women  in  one,  to  enfold  in  one 
embrace  Cecile's  fair  fragility  and  this  passionate  Istar  !' 

His  regrets  returned  to  C6cile,  and  he  recalled  similar 
evenings  when,  intoxicated  by  this  atmosphere  of  Oriental 
and  biblical  poetry,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  sleeping  hand 
of  his  wife.  Then  other  nights  came  back  to  him  when 
to  win  a  kiss  he  had  to  listen  to  a  stanza  of  a  hymn,  or 
when  she  had  been  disposed  to  cede  to  him  her  frigid  body 
in  return  for  his  renunciation  of  his  faith. 

Feelings  of  ill-will,  which  he  had  imagined  long  ago 
effaced  from  the  depths  of  his  memory,  awoke  again ;  old 
wounds  bled  anew,  and  while  Istar  displayed  her  lascivious 
beauty  in  the  radiant  night,  he  mourned  for  his  lost  love, 
his  broken  heart,  the  sweetness  stolen  from  his  nights,  and 
happiness  that  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

But  suddenly  the  moon  appeared,  bathing  the  town  in 
floods  of  gold. 

Tambourines  and  fifes  redoubled  their  energy.  Women 
broke  out  again  in  strange  cries,  dogs  barked,  and  upon  all 
the  roofs  dancing  forms  could  be  seen  faintly. 

A  wind  from  Arabia  was  blowing,  and  carrying  into  the 
Christian  quarter,  with  its  sombre  churches  and  frowning 
convents,  the  madness  of  the  Mussulman  city,  borne  upon 
the  perfumes  from  the  roof-tops  and  the  scents  of  the 
desert. 

Istar  threw  herself  back  in  the  moonlight,  moving  her 
arms  like  wings,  her  breasts  swelling  like  pomegranates, 
her  girdle  of  chains  quivering  like  vipers,  and  with  her 
grave,  dark  face  fixed  upon  the  great  serene  golden  face 
in  the  heavens,  she  offered  her  nakedness  to  the  moon. 
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H61ie  rose  to  his  feet. 

'  This  woman,  at  least,  shall  give  me  no  more  suffering  !' 

And  taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  raised  her  bodily  in  the 

air,  and  holding  her  up  with  a  gesture  of  triumph  and 

defiance  above  the  terrace  wall,  he  showed  her  to  the  city. 

1  You  are  conquered,  Jerusalem  !     Here  is  your  divinity  !' 

Behind  them  Cecile's  mantle  floated  like  a  veil  filled  with 

the  breath  of  happiness. 


VII 

NEXT  day  Helie  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  such  serenity 
throughout  his  whole  being  that  he  almost  believed  his 
macerated  body  had  been  in  a  bath  of  joy,  and  his  soul 
borne  upwards  upon  some  river  of  radiance. 

'  She  has  returned  !  She  has  returned  !  She  has  an- 
swered to  my  call !  I  am  no  longer  alone.  No,  I  am  no 
longer  alone  !' 

And,  rocked  between  the  dream  of  the  night  and  the 
reality  of  the  morning,  he  did  not  dare  to  open  his  eyes, 
but  with  his  hands  he  sought  beside  him  for  the  warm  and 
supple  limbs  of  the  woman. 

She  was  not  there.  In  her  place  there  was  nothing  but 
a  broken  ring. 

Doubtless  she  had  gone  down  to  see  her  beauty  reflected 
in  the  water  of  the  cistern. 

And,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  listened. 

No  sound  came  from  below,  no  rustling  of  sequins. 

'  Istar  !  Istar  !' 

But  the  house  was  silent  again,  and  the  Sion  quarter 
again  deserted. 

A  terrible  apprehension  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
dragged  himself  painfully  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

In  the  pale  dawn  the  crescents  of  the  minarets  which 
had  not  been  extinguished  still  shone  faintly,  but  no 
sound  rose  from  the  city,  neither  the  cry  of  the  water- 
carrier,  nor  the  timbal  of  the  vendor  of  water-melons,  nor 
the  shoutings  of  the  Bedouins. 
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With  its  snow-white  cupolas,  Jerusalem,  already  re- 
pentant of  its  excesses,  looked  like  a  great  tomb. 

Around  the  ramparts,  the  brown  tents  had  disappeared, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  Helie  descried  a  long 
line  of  tawny  cones  moving  along  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan. 

'  A  longing  for  her  own  country  came  over  her,  and  she 
will  have  gone  with  them,'  he  murmured  sorrowfully. 

And  he  returned  to  the  carpet,  still  sweet  with  the  scent 
of  her. 

But  suddenly  he  discovered  that  the  two  pieces  of  basalt, 
the  fragments  of  the  '  Happiness  of  Moab,'  were  missing 
from  their  place  by  the  door. 

Then  he  understood  all. 

'  She  came  to  take  them  from  me.  That  is  why  she 
came.' 

And  he  fell  on  the  ground  in  agony. 

He  did  not  weep,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  heart 
was  broken,  like  a  gall-bladder  ;  bitterness  flowed  through 
him,  filled  his  body,  and  rose  to  his  lips. 

'  My  life  is  like  the  Moabite  idol.  Of  it  also  I  have  pos- 
sessed  but  fragments.  In  my  learning,  as  in  my  love  .  .  . 
Cecfle  opened  her  heart  to  me,  and  refused  me  her  lips. 
.  .  .  Kitty,  who  could  have  comforted  me,  had  not  the 
courage  to  remain,  and  this  one,  this  wanderer  who  brought 
me  her  flesh,  and  who  thrilled  in  my  embrace,  she  has 
belonged  to  me  even  less  than  the  others,  for  of  her  mind 
I  know  nothing,  nothing.  I  do  not  even  know  her  name, 
or  if  it  be  really  she  who  loved  me  long  ago.  .  .  .  Yes, 
fragments  and  debris — that  is  my  destiny.' 

And  while  Helie  looked  out  before  him  into  space,  he 
perceived,  above  the  cupola  of  his  room,  the  unique  date- 
tree  of  Jerusalem,  grown,  according  to  the  legend,  from  the 
stone  which  Bilkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  threw  out  of  Solomon's 
Palace. 
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Slowly,  pensively,  it  was  shaking  its  whitened  leaves, 
like  some  venerable  wise  old  man  who  had  seen  many 
things  and  reflected  often  on  the  vanity  of  this  world. 

Helie,  looking  at  it,  thought  of  King  Solomon,  who,  after 
possessing  seven  hundred  concubines  and  three  hundred 
wives,  found  no  other  conclusion  than  that  '  woman  is 
more  bitter  than  death.' 

'  Yes,'  he  repeated  out  loud,  '  woman  is  more  bitter 
than  death.' 

And,  tired  of  thinking,  he  dosed  his  eyes. 


VIII 

'  SIDI,  I  must  go  away  ;  give  me  your  blessing,'  said  Assir, 
crouching  before  the  divan  on  which  for  days  and  days  his 
master  had  been  lying  in  a  state  of  indescribable  inertia. 

'  Go  away  ?    And  where  do  you  wish  to  go  to  ?' 

Assir  bowed  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun. 

'  Mecca  ?    And  why  ?' 

'  Because  I  must,  Sidi.  The  Prophet  has  appeared  to 
me  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  me  to  leave  you.' 

'  To  leave  me  ...     You  also  wish  to  leave  me  ? 

And  Helie  lifted  himself  up  on  his  cushions. 

'  Do  you  not  remember  any  longer  the  day  when  I  found 
you  here,  mourning  for  your  dead  master,  when  you  fol- 
lowed me  like  a  dog,  and  I  adopted  you  like  a  child  ?  And 
now  you  speak  of  leaving  me — now  that  I  am  in  mis- 
fortune and  forsaken  by  all  ?' 

'  Sidi,  forgive  me.     It  is  not  my  own  wish  to  leave  you.' 

And  he  covered  his  master's  hands  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

'  Whose  wish  is  it,  then  ?' 

'  It  is  Allah  who  wills  it ;  it  is  the  Prophet  who  urges 
me  to  it.' 

'  Religion  again  !  But  listen,  Assir  :  the  Prophet  does 
not  order  you  to  leave  me  now.  Wait  a  little.  Who 
knows,  you  may  lay  me  out  here  like  the  agha  quite  soon, 
perhaps  upon  this  terrace,  so  that  I  may  see  for  the  last 
time  the  town  that  has  caused  me  so  much  misery.  Around 
me  you  will  strew  flowers,  perfumes,  and  silence,  for  I 
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wish  to  have  no  mourners.  You  will  take  my  clothes  and 
my  arms,  and  go  in  peace  whithersoever  Allah  may  send 
you.  Listen  to  me,  I  beg  of  you.  Wait  a  little  longer ; 
do  not  leave  me  yet.' 

And  placing  his  two  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
former  slave,  he  said  again  : 

'  Remain  with  me — remain  !     You  are  my  brother.' 

But  God  hardened  Assir's  heart,  and  freeing  himself 
from  Helie's  grasp,  his  eyes  shining  with  fanaticism,  he 
replied  : 

'  Sidi,  it  is  with  the  holy  caravan  that  I  am  going ;  the 
fakirs  await  me  now.  I  must  go  at  once.  To  every  man 
his  destiny  !' 

Then  he  went  down,  reciting  on  the  staircase  the  Mussul- 
man Credo,  and  the  little  postern-gate  closed  behind  him 
with  a  crash. 

The  heavy  knocker  throbbed  for  a  few  moments,  then 
silence  fell  again,  and,  falling  helplessly  upon  the  divan, 
Helie  groaned. 

'  I  knew  well,'  he  cried,  '  that  the  day  would  come  when 
I  should  find  no  pity  in  Sion.' 

From  this  moment  Helie's  strength  diminished  rapidly  ; 
the  Arabian  fever  came  back  at  short  intervals,  and  he  felt 
again  as  though  bars  of  gold  were  pressing  down  upon  his 
brain  ;  and,  whether  his  eyes  were  open  or  shut,  he  seemed 
to  see  them  dancing  before  him  in  a  maze.  And  other 
hallucinations  attacked  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  set  to  work  in  his  study  or  laid  himself 
down  upon  the  terrace  than  strange  apparitions  would  rise 
up  before  him,  idols  or  their  symbols  becoming  mixed  up 
with  biblical  figures,  and  momentarily  filling  him  with 
terror.  Texts  embroidered  by  Ce"cile  came  back  to  him,  and 
extracts  from  the  Psalms  ;  Jewish  anathemas  buzzed  in  his 
ears,  and  unconsciously  he  kept  repeating  the  names  of 
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Solomon  and  Jeroboam,  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  of  all  the 
Kings  and  all  the  Queens  of  Israel  who  by  their  idolatry  had 
angered  the  Almighty. 

But  the  apparition  which  pursued  him  most  of  all  was 
that  of  a  goddess  unknown,  gigantic,  severe,  now  as  light- 
coloured  as  Cecile's  mantle,  now  gray  and  fierce  as  a  city 
girt  with  ramparts.  She  encircled  him  in  her  arms  of  stone, 
froze  him  with  her  mouth  of  stone,  then,  relaxing  her  grasp, 
threw  him  over  the  walls  to  the  wild  beasts  at  large  in  the 
Valley  of  Death. 

And  one  night;  shaken  by  fever  and  maddened  by  these 
obsessions,  he  went  out  on  the  terrace,  and  in  the  silver 
chafing-dish  in  which  the  aromatic  plants  of  the  desert  had 
formerly  given  out  their  scents,  he  burnt  his  manuscript  of 
'  The  Resurrection  of  Paganism  '  and  the  portrait  of  Istar, 
with  the  horns  of  Ammon  and  the  background  of  gold. 

A  cloud  of  dense  black  smoke  was  passing  over  the 
town. 

To  escape  from  these  haunting  visions,  Helie  began  to 
keep  away  from  his  house,  fleeing  away  in  the  sunshine, 
wandering  on  foot  over  the  sterile  country  or  in  the  deserted 
streets ;  then,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  would  fall  asleep 
in  some  peasant's  hut  or  against  some  wall  or  pillar  on  the 
road. 

Or  else  he  would  sit  behind  the  gray  Tower  of  David, 
opposite  the  Armenian  convent,  under  the  shade  of  the 
cedar,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  this  immemorial  quarter  all 
his  bitterness  would  melt  away  in  a  feeling  of  sweet  and 
melancholy  resignation. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  were  drawn  to  places  of  sadness 
and  mourning  and  desolation ;  he  followed  funerals,  and 
loitered  in  cemeteries,  and  joined  in  penitential  processions, 
and  stood  near  the  blind  camel ;  but  he  would  have  rather 
gone  three  times  round  the  city  than  pass  in  front  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  or  under  the  vault  of  the  forgers. 
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On  Fridays  he  went  almost  always  to  the  Wall  of 
Lamentations. 

And  when  he  looked  upon  all  those  backs  bent  by  the 
years,  all  those  breasts  ravaged  by  disease,  those  eyes  made 
red  by  tears,  those  lips  pallid  from  endless  kissing  of  the 
stone,  those  hands  trembling  from  vain  clutching  after 
salvation ;  when  he  saw  all  this  human  sadness  and  misery — 
in  rags  and  gabardines  and  velvet  caftans — throw  itself 
against  these  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  crying  out  all  with 
the  same  contrition,  the  same  despair  and  the  same  hope, 
'  Hasten,  Saviour  of  Israel !  hasten  to  deliver  us,  O  Lord 
of  Sion  !'  then  he  almost  envied  them,  and  would  have 
wished  to  have  been  able  himself  to  strike  his  forehead 
against  the  wall,  and  in  the  spirit  of  belief  and  repentance 
cry  out : 

'  Yes,  hasten,  Lord,  to  deliver  me.' 
And  the  old  rabbi  who  long  ago  had  rejected  his  offer  of 
assistance,  saying,  '  We  do  not  come  here  to  live,  but  to 
die,'  more  decrepit  now,  more  wretched-looking,  more 
fanatical  than  ever,  looked  at  him  from  under  his  fur 
cap,  while  his  worn  eyes  seemed  to  sneer  : 

'  You  wished  to  find  joy  in  Jerusalem.     Now  you  can 
cover  your  soul  with  ignominy  and  your  head  with  ashes.' 
One  day  when  Helie  was  meditating,  seated  under  the  shade 
of  a  tomb  in  the  cemetery  which  goes  round  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town,  he  saw  the  Count  riding  round  the  ramparts. 
In  coat  of  mail  and  fully  armed,  Boh6mond  seemed  to 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation,  and  to  be  seeking 
for  something  between  the  stones  of  the  wall,  which  he 
struck  against  with  his  lance.     Helie  made  a  sign  to  him. 
He  pulled  in  his  horse. 

'  Hail  to  you,  my  friend  !  Ah,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
again  !  You  have  been  keeping  away  this  long  time,  and, 
as  it  happens,  you  can  now  render  me  a  great  service  in  your 
capacity  as  an  archaeologist.' 
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'  With  pleasure  ;  what  is  it  ?' 

'  This — to  find  the  breach.' 

'  What  breach  ?' 

'  The  breach  in  the  wall  through  which  I  may  enter  and 
surprise  Jerusalem.' 

Accustomed  to  such  language  from  the  Knight,  Helie 
believed  it  was  a  figure  of  speech. 

But  the  other,  striking  his  staff  against  the  stones,  went 
on  : 

'  Surely  it  must  be  somewhere  here.  Tancred  availed 
himself  of  the  one  near  the  Sion  Gate,  but  Hugues  de 
Vermandois  mentions  one  nearer  the  Golden  Gate.  My 
friend,  we  must  find  this  breach  !  All  is  ready,  everything 
is  prepared — my  bombards,  my  battering-rams,  my  moving 
towers.  We  must  make  haste.  You  know,  do  you  not, 
that  the  Templars  are  laying  down  their  railway  by  Abou- 
gosh  ?  The  ground  has  been  levelled  already,  and  the  rails 
put  down,  and  in  three  months  they  will  have  brought  it 
to  Bethlehem.  They  will  have  counted  without  me, 
however.  They  shall  not  enter  into  Jerusalem,  for  I  shall 
have  made  my  entrance  before  then.  Do  you  understand  ? 
My  friend,  you  must  help  me  to  find  this  breach  !' 

And,  getting  painfully  out  of  his  saddle,  impeded  by  his 
new  armour,  he  sat  down  beside  Melie,  and  spread  out  upon 
the  tombstone  a  parchment  plan  full  of  complicated 
drawings. 

Helie  listened,  humouring  him,  but  when  at  last  he  rode 
away  at  a  gallop,  his  great  black  mantle  floating  behind  him 
like  a  sepulchral  standard,  he  reflected,  full  of  sadness  : 

'  Poor  Knight !  Ah,  cruel  Sion,  this  is  what  you  do  with 
your  lovers  !' 


IX 

IT  was  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday. 

Clothed  in  his  white  bernouse,  his  head  enveloped  in  a 
Damascus  veil  which  was  raised  above  his  face,  Helie  went 
down  his  steep  staircase,  bathing  his  hands  in  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  growing  upon  the  balustrade.  He  gazed  long 
and  tenderly  upon  his  old  Saracen  dwelling  as  he  went  out 
of  the  small,  heavy  door  and  closed  it  behind  him.  Then  he 
crossed  the  courtyard,  went  down  the  narrow  passage,  and, 
coming  upon  the  Place  de  David,  bright  but  deserted,  sank 
wearily  upon  a  boundary-stone. 

He  was  pallid,  and  the  palpitation  of  his  heart  hurt  him. 

All  around  springtime  was  blossoming,  the  austere  and 
ephemeral  springtime  of  this  upper  quarter  of  the  dead 
city. 

Poppies  and  daisies  had  made  their  way  up  between  the 
shining  stones,  barley  quivered  in  the  barbicans,  wall- 
flowers hung  from  the  battlements,  fig- trees  threw  their 
shade  over  the  trenches. 

He  recalled  an  Easter  morning  similar  to  this  evening  of 
woe,  when  he  had  compared  his  soul  to  this  hill  and  his  child 
to  a  daisy  springing  up  between  the  flag- stones. 

And  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  regret  and  sadness  at 
leaving  it  all. 

But,  becoming  confirmed  again  quickly  in  his  purpose,  he 
rose,  and  having  taken  in  for  a  last  time  all  that  he  had  loved 
here — this  silence,  this  brightness,  these  ruins,  all  this  for- 
gotten grandeur,  all  these  dead  dreams,  he  went  away  with 
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firm  steps,  and  as  though  taking  with  him  something  of 
the  serene  majesty  of  Sion. 

In  the  Rue  des  Chretiens  the  shops  were  closed,  the  shop- 
keepers and  the  pilgrims  being  all  at  church.  Without 
hindrance,  he  came  to  the  Rue  des  Icones,  in  which  he  had 
not  been  for  years. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  again  almost  fainting. 

But  almost  immediately  he  drew  himself  up  and  advanced 
quietly,  his  eyes  down  and  his  mouth  drooping,  but  with  such 
a  look  of  nobility  on  his  brow  that  his  white  veil  and  the 
folds  of  his  cloak  seemed  like  reflections  of  this  radiancy. 

Squatting  behind  the  candles  in  front  of  his  stall,  Slamine, 
now  long  shorn  of  his  splendour,  was  casting  his  eye  up  and 
down  the  street,  peering  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left, 
on  the  look-out  for  customers,  ready  to  pounce  upon  his 
prey. 

Suddenly  his  darting  eyes  stood  strangely  still.  His  face 
went  yellow,  and  his  shoulders  trembled  so  violently  that 
the  candles  all  round  him  knocked  together  like  reeds  in 
the  wind. 

His  impulse  was  to  slink  away  into  the  back  of  his  shop 
with  his  head  to  the  wall,  but  he  was  unable  to  stir,  and 
could  not  even  turn  away  his  eyes  from  this  sad  and  lofty 
figure  approaching  in  the  dim  light  of  the  vault. 

Already  it  had  nearly  passed  in  front,  so  calmly,  when,  with 
a  desperate  effort,  tearing  aside  the  row  of  candles,  Slamine 
bounded  out,  and  threw  himself  at  Helie's  feet. 

'  Sidi,  have  pity  !     Forgive  me  !' 

Instinctively  H61ie  had  drawn  back,  and  sought  to  pursue 
his  way. 

But,  clinging  to  him,  Slamine  kissed  his  hands. 

'  Sidi,  forgive  me  !  If  you  knew  how  miserable  I  am, 
you  would  have  pity  on  me  !' 

And  he  raised  a  countenance,  aged  and  withered  by  some 
secret  shame,  and  wet  with  tears. 
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Their  looks  met.  An  infinite  kindness  shone  from  HeUie's 
eyes. 

'  I  forgave  you  long  ago,'  he  said  gently  ;  '  go  in  peace.' 

And  descending  the  steps  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

Dolorous  indeed  it  was  at  this  hour. 

The  penitential  pilgrims  were  coming  up  it  in  his  direc- 
tion, returning,  some  of  them,  from  Gethsemane,  others 
from  the  ramparts  of  which  they  had  made  the  round  five 
or  seven  times,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  remorse. 

All  were  crowned  with  thorns,  and  carried  upon  their 
shoulders  a  cross,  often  so  great  that  it  knocked  against 
the  ground.  Some  in  death- shrouds,  others  in  sackcloths 
of  repentance,  wan,  emaciated,  broken  with  fatigue, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  their  feet  bare,  their  brows 
covered  with  blood,  their  hands  knotted,  their  lips 
trembling,  their  souls  detached  from  their  bodies,  their 
bodies  bent  under  their  burden,  they  marched  onwards, 
like  sleep-walkers,  without  hearing  or  seeing  what  they 
passed. 

Almost  all  were  ugly  and  vulgar  and  wretched-looking, 
but  on  their  earthly  faces  they  wore  the  look  of  spiritual 
ecstasy,  and  with  the  reeds  round  their  foreheads  was  inter- 
mingled already  the  martyr's  crown. 

Now  and  again  some  of  them  would  totter  and  fall  upon 
their  knees,  then,  getting  up  unassisted,  would  lean  up 
against  a  wall  for  a  moment  to  take  breath  before  going  on, 
thus  forming  a  hedge  of  living  crucifixes. 

Sometimes  their  looks  would  fall  upon  Helie  as  though 
stupefied  by  the  sight  of  a  man  walking  on  the  day  of 
mourning  along  this  way  of  dolours  without  carrying  a 
cross. 

And  in  this  ill-favoured  procession  there  were  so  many 
poor  old  men,  so  humble  of  mien,  so  many  poor  old  women, 
sad  of  countenance.  There  was  such  a  wealth  of  shattered 
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hopes  and  poignant  sweetness  and  lamentable  nobility 
that  Helie  forgot  his  own  misery  in  his  compassion  for  that 
of  others. 

Suddenly  before  his  eyes  a  woman  fell,  fainting.  He 
raised  her  in  his  arms  and  placed  her  on  a  stone  by  the 
roadside.  With  his  Damascus  veil  he  wiped  her  face, 
then  went  on  his  way. 

The  street  became  deserted  again.  The  procession  had 
gone  up  towards  Golgotha. 

He  was  overcome  with  lassitude. 

Never  had  the  road  seemed  to  him  so  long. 

For  a  moment  he  sat  upon  the  steps  of  a  shaky  stair- 
case, and,  with  his  head  against  a  wall,  saw  memories  of 
his  childhood  pass  before  him  :  the  little  house,  his  mother, 
his  godfather,  the  orphanage,  the  old  Bible  and  the  relics 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  ears  resounded  the  enigmatic  and 
fascinating  phrase  : 

'  O  Virgin,  daughter  of  Sion,  happy  the  mortal  who  rests 
in  the  shade  of  thy  walls !' 

'  Yes,'  he  repeated  out  loud,  '  happy  the  mortal  who 
rests.' 

And  he  got  up. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  his  head  also  was  bleeding 
under  the  reeds,  and  that  a  cross  was  bruising  his  shoulder. 

Raising  his  eyes  towards  the  arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  he 
cried  : 

'  Ah,  C6cile,  Cecile,  with  your  own  sunlit  fingers  you 
wrought  this  crown  that  is  lacerating  my  brow,  and  it  was 
I  myself  by  your  side  in  that  arbour  of  passion-flowers 
who  nailed  my  body  to  the  cross  !' 

Then  he  came  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  where,  drawn  by 
the  passing  of  the  pilgrims,  the  lepers  had  swarmed  together 
in  their  wretchedness. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  crushing  weight  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, Helie  passed  among  them  looking  away.  But  sud- 
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denly  he  felt  his  mantle  caught  as  though  by  a  reed,  and 
he  turned  round. 

It  was  the  leper  woman  who  was  holding  the  edge  of 
it,  and  pressing  it  to  her  plague-stricken  lips. 

From  this  action  he  recognised  her,  for  she  was  now 
eaten  into  by  the  disease  so  terribly  that  her  very  eyes 
had  changed  into  viscous  matter,  in  which  could  be  seen 
a  last  vestige  of  despairing  love. 

He  stopped,  and  slowly,  with  a  feeling  of  sweet  sadness, 
he  gazed  upon  the  hideousness  of  her  face. 
'  She  alone  has  truly  loved  me.' 

And  he  wondered  what  he  could  give  her  as  a  souvenir 
for  ever. 

His  pockets  were  empty,  and  sadly  he  was  going  his  way, 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  his  wedding-ring.  Quickly  he  drew 
it  from  his  wasted  finger,  and  returning  to  where  the  leper 
woman  stood,  he  threw  it  into  her  wooden  bowl. 

'  This  is  my  real  wedding — I  am  marrying  leprosy  and 
death.' 

And  he  fled,  running  towards  the  Kedron  bridge  to 
ascend  on  the  other  side  the  steep  road  up  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

In  the  Gethsemane  of  the  Franciscans  the  pilgrims  were 
singing  and  offering  up  incense.  But  Helie,  hurrying 
onwards,  went  up  to  another  Gethsemane — that  of  the 
poor — a  mere  cluster  of  olive- trees,  without  decorated  walls, 
or  chapel,  or  thurifers. 

He  sat  down  under  one  of  the  old  trees  on  the  spot 
where,  according  to  some,  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  rest  in 
His  anguish. 

In  front  of  him  extended  the  sloping  cemeteries  in  their 
crude  and  uniform  whiteness,  and  above,  the  hard,  livid 
line  of  the  ramparts  looked  a  diadem  of  bones  set  upon 
a  gigantic  winding-sheet. 

Some  pilgrims  were  still  dragging  themselves  to  the 
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foot  of  the  city,  and  the  '  last  of  the  prophets '  could  be 
heard  calling  out : 

'  Cursed  be  ye,  race  of  dreamers  !  Jerusalem  is  like 
Moloch  :  she  is  fed  on  blood  and  tears.' 

'  Yes,'  repeated  Helie,  '  she  is  like  Moloch.' 

And  he  turned  away  his  eyes. 

Down  below  the  slopes  of  Scopus  and  Shiloh  were 
flowering  in  the  Judaean  spring.  .  .  .  Women  were  return- 
ing from  a  spring,  pitchers  upon  their  heads,  their  sleeves 
blown  by  the  wind. 

On  the  road  to  Bethany  a  caravan  of  camels  was  moving, 
loaded  with  palms  for  Easter,  and  the  long,  flexible  stems 
seemed  to  wave  in  the  solitude  in  sweet  gestures  of  peace. 

The  day  was  coming  serenely  to  a  close.  A  warm  wind 
was  wafted  under  the  olive-trees. 

All  round  Helie  little  plants  were  springing  up  from  the 
soil,  yellow  and  red  :  little  drops  of  sweat  and  blood, 
which  blossomed  into  flowers,  according  to  the  legend, 
during  Christ's  agony  in  this  garden. 

And  he  envied  the  sweetness  of  the  Agony,  and  thought  : 

'  He  knew  that  He  was  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Father,  and  those  whom  He  was  leaving  were  not  of 
His  flesh ;  but  I  know  not  where  I  am  going,  and  I  am 
leaving  behind  me,  alone  in  the  world,  a  frail  child  whom 
I  adore.' 

And  he  wept,  his  face  enveloped  in  his  veil. 

A  breath  of  wind  rustled  again  through  the  tranquil 
leaves  of  the  old  trees  ;  little  silvered  leaves  trembled  down 
on  the  white  cloak  and  Damascus  veil. 

Helie  rose,  calmed. 

He  was  eager  to  be  done  with  it,  and  quickly  he  strode 
along  the  pathway,  bordered  with  cactus,  which  went  up 
towards  the  Mahomedan  village  and  his  minaret,  upon 
the  high  plateau  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — the  minaret 
from  which  for  the  first  time  he  had  beheld  Jerusalem. 
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The  sun  was  now  sinking  behind  the  city,  which  then 
had  been  irradiated  by  the  dawn.  Her  ramparts,  her 
battlements,  her  towers,  her  domes,  her  cupolas,  her 
spires,  her  crosses,  shone  with  gold,  flushed  red  like  car- 
buncles, lilac  like  amethysts ;  and,  adorned  and  dazzling 
as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  she  smiled  like  a  royal  bride 
awaiting  her  lord. 

Helie  saw  himself  as  he  had  been  fifteen  years  before, 
kindling  with  pride,  towering  with  faith,  dominating  by 
his  mien  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  clasping  Jeru- 
salem passionately  to  his  heart. 

Down  below,  in  the  village,  a  goat  was  browsing  upon 
a  roof.  Rosemary  and  hyssop  were  growing  between  the 
stones  of  the  balustrade.  Doves  were  cooing  somewhere 
near.  All  round  Nature  was  motionless. 

'  Man  alone  passes  away,  and  degenerates  and  dies. 
Why,  then,  do  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  human 
beings  and  to  the  inevitable  experience  of  death  ?  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  harmony  of  the  world  whether 
we  wait  to  the  end  or  go  off  before.  Then  why  torment 
ourselves  about  it  ?' 

And  Helie,  almost  deliberately,  as  on  that  occasion 
fifteen  years  before,  went  round  the  circular  balcony. 

The  air  was  exquisitely  clear. 

To  the  left,  looking  like  great  tawny,  striped  bernouses, 
the  hills  of  Ephraim,  grouped  in  a  half-circle,  seemed  to 
be  warming  themselves  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
To  the  right  the  black  volcanic  mountains  of  Sheba 
still  glittered  from  the  heat.  Jericho  lay  resting  beneath 
the  balsam-trees  of  Gilead ;  like  a  buckler  of  brass  the 
sea  of  Sodom  sank  into  the  sands ;  the  blue  mountains 
of  Moab  faded  away  in  the  tender  rose  hues  of  the 
evening  sky;  and,  nearer,  the  silvered  summit  of  Nebo 
raised  against  the  heavens  its  profile  of  an  old,  disillusioned 
man  longing  for  his  home. 
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'  Alas !'  sighed  Helie,  '  like  Moses,  I  have  looked  upon 
the  land  of  Canaan,  but,  like  him,  I  have  not  set  foot 
on  it.' 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  could 
see  Jerusalem. 

The  city  was  now  in  darkness.  Dark  shadows  hung 
over  the  cemeteries,  over  Hakeldama,  the  field  of  blood, 
bought  with  Judas's  pieces  of  silver,  and  over  the  Mount 
of  Scandal,  where  Solomon,  disregarding  Jehovah,  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  idols  of  his  foreign  wives. 

A  mist  hung  over  the  Valley  of  Death. 

From  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem  came  the  cry  of  the 
'  last  prophet ' : 

'Repent!  Repent!' 

Getting  over  the  balustrade,  Helie  threw  himself  into 
the  abyss. 


X 

WHEN  the  leper  woman  had  recovered  from  her  bewilder- 
ment at  seeing  the  gold  ring  lying  in  her  wooden  bowl, 
she  said  to  herself  : 

'  The  rabbi,  surely,  must  wish  me  to  follow  him.' 

And,  tying  it  in  a  corner  of  her  veil — she  could  not  slip 
it  on  any  of  her  distorted  fingers — she  rose  and,  leaning 
heavily  on  her  stick,  the  stumps  of  her  feet  covered  with 
rags,  went  hobbling  and  limping  down  the  hill  to  cross  the 
Kedron  bridge  and  rejoin  her  master,  of  whom  she  had  lost 
sight  behind  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

But  on  reaching  the  bottom,  and  just  as  she  was  pre- 
paring painfully  to  make  her  way  up  the  opposite  incline, 
she  saw  suddenly  great  white  wings  whirling  in  the  air. 
Then  something  fell  upon  a  gravestone  with  a  thud  like  a 
ripe  melon. 

Instinctively  she  went  in  its  direction,  now  clutching  at 
brambles  for  support,  now  clambering  on  her  knees  and 
elbows,  until  she  came  at  last  to  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  and  in  a  shapeless  mass,  covered  with  blood, 
crushed  against  the  headstone  of  a  tomb,  she  recognised 
him  whom  in  her  heart  she  still  called  the  Messiah. 

She  crouched  beside  it  and  covered  it  with  the  folds  of 
her  mantle  ;  then  she  made  her  way  to  a  stream,  suffering 
fearful  tortures  as  she  went,  and  in  her  bowl  brought  back 
water. 

Seating  herself  beside  him  now,  with  infinite  gentleness 
and  care  she  placed  Helie's  head  upon  her  lap  and  bathed 
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his  face ;  then  she  sat  gazing  on  him  with  her  poor  lidless 
eyes,  and  caressed  him  with  her  maimed  fingers.  With 
her  lipless  mouth  she  kissed  him,  bedecking  him  as  she  did 
so  with  all  the  names  that  came  from  her  illimitable,  im- 
perishable devotion. 

She  was  happy — happy,  and  she  gave  her  thanks  to 
the  God  who  had  given  her  this  miracle,  that  she,  a  leper, 
might  thus  fondle  her  lord  in  her  arms  without  fear  of 
tarnishing  his  beauty,  seeing  that  he  was  assuredly  even 
more  mutilated,  almost  more  changed  out  of  resemblance, 
than  herself. 

And,  looking  again  at  the  ring  which  he  had  given  her, 
she  said  to  herself  : 

'  He  remembered  that  I  loved  him  all  my  life,  and  he  has 
made  me  his  wife  in  death.' 

But  soon  night  began  to  fall  upon  the  valley,  and,  being 
unable  now  to  see  him,  she  fell  asleep,  her  head  resting 
upon  him. 

Drawn  by  the  smell  of  the  corpse,  jackals  and  hyenas 
issued  presently  from  their  lairs.  They  prowled,  sniffing, 
round  the  strange  couple,  and  began  to  snap  at  the  dead 
man's  feet.  The  woman  awoke  with  a  start,  having 
dreamt  that  her  master  was  being  taken  from  her,  to  find 
that  his  body  was,  in  fact,  being  dragged  away. 

All  night  long  she  guarded  him  against  the  hungry 
beasts.  At  first  she  drove  them  off  with  a  stick,  and  threw 
stones  at  them.  Then,  when  they  became  bolder  and 
returned,  she  lay  upon  his  body  to  protect  it  with  hers. 
The  vile  animals  went  off  disgusted,  only  to  return  again 
at  once,  snapping  wherever  they  could,  at  the  dead  man's 
torn  limbs  or  the  tainted  flesh  of  the  woman. 

Then,  taking  up  her  bowl,  she  beat  upon  it  with  a  pebble, 
and  with  her  croaking  voice  gave  out  a  song  so  dismal, 
moving  her  deformed  legs  the  while  in  a  kind  of  dance  so 
weird,  that  the  hairs  stood  up  on  end  on  the  backs  of  the 
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besiegers,  and  fleeing  to  their  lairs  again,  they  remained 
there,  howling  till  the  dawn. 

When  the  sun  had  come  again  to  illumine  the  town  with 
its  glory,  a  caravan  of  camels  passed,  on  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, carrying  palms  from  the  Jordan  for  the  Christian 
festival  of  Easter. 

One  of  the  camel-drivers,  moved  by  curiosity,  went 
down  into  the  valley,  and,  recognising  by  the  clothes  that 
Helie  had  been  a  man  of  position,  he  hailed  a  comrade, 
and  with  him  placed  the  body  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
stretched  out  upon  a  bed  of  palms. 

Thus  they  came  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  where,  with 
perturbation,  they  told  the  sentinel  that  another  body — 
that  of  a  leper  woman — had -been  found  locked  with  this 
one — a  murderess,  struck  down  by  Allah,  doubtless,  in 
the  very  act  of  despoiling  the  dead.  For  in  one  of  her 
shapeless  hands  was  clasped  a  ring  of  gold. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty- four,  Helie  J  amain  met  his 
death,  for  having  turned  aside  from  Jehovah  and  for  having 
followed  other  gods. 

***** 

But  Slamine,  having  heard  all  this,  cut  the  cord  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling  of  his  shop,  and,  setting  forth  from 
the  city,  went  to  Hakeldama,  the  field  of  blood,  and,  coming 
to  the  tree  still  known  to  this  day  as  the  gallows  of  Judas, 
hanged  himself. 


THE   END 
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